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STATE OF NEW YORK 
State Pbobatioi* Cohuibbioh 

Albany, February 26, 1922. 
Hon. JEBBMIAH Wood, Pretident of the Senate, Albany, If. Y.: 

Sib: — B; direction of the Cbnuniesioit, I have the honor to tranainit to 
the Legiglftture, herewith, Uie Fifteenth Annual Report of the State Probation 
CtommiBsion for the year 1921, as required by sectioD 30, chapter 64, of the 
Consolidated Laws. 

Very teapectfuUy yoore, 

FREDEKIOK A. MORAN 

Btoretary. 
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REPORT OF THE STATE PROBATION COMMISSION 



To the Honorable, the Legislature of the Slate of Seto York: 

ISm State pTDbation OcmmiBBion respectfully Bubmits tbe following report 
for t)K yea.r 1921; 

A YEAR'S PROGRESS IN PROBATION WORK 

Returned and unadjusted BoMiera, tnforcing the Volitesd Act, which cre- 
ated DationaJ prohibition, induBtiial depreseion followed by a. ra'&Te n&tionoJ. 
uneBiployment prublem, and a aa-called crime wave, hava been tiie cblef eooial 
problems facing the Averiean people during t^e past year. Yet in spite of 
the existing cbaotic aodal conditions, the year 1S21 was one of continued 
euocesi in the use of tlie probation sjatem in the courts of this State. 

Probation ha^ now been used as a method of social . contJ'Ol in the State 
cl New Yoric for twentf years. Its history is one aC gradual davelopment 
and the perfecting of a new netliad and teoknique of dealing with olenilerst 
From tin first it was pointed out that pri^tion ought not be used for 
liatiitual or hardened ofTendere, the feeble-minded, or the insane, but could 
be UMd suocessfuUy in cases ol normaJ children tuid adalta. 

Tile need for carefully investigating the offenders wbo are to have another 
chance ha^ re«uit«d Id tite coiAjte using the serrices of probation offleers to 
make careful and complete social investigatic»iB. These social inviestigationa 
luiTO in turn pointed out the need for mental and physical examinations and 
the careful aupCTvision of persons placed on jobation. 

Profcatioti represents the greatest effort which society has yet made to 
iBdividnaliae tbe treatment of offenders. It offers the hope tliat » way may 
yet be found of decreasing crime if not solving the piobl^ as old as socie^ 
itself, tbe preventiim of crime. 

Eaoh year, since 1910, with the exceptitw of one, an increased number c^ 
persons has been released on probation. During the past year ended June 
30, nai, a total of 22,297 persons were fdaeed on probation. This is an 
increase of 3,2G0 probatjoners over the prevkruB year. At the end of tbv 
year, 17,987 persons, including both childicn and adults, were on probation 
in tl>e rare ef 398 probation officers in this State, the lai^|eat number in 
anv year sincM the inci<[>tioii of vrohatioB. Of the 396 probation o&eete, 
249 were salaried. Tlie majority of them devoted their full time to the 
wnk. 8eventy-ed|^t and t>vo-tieBths per cent ot all who oompleted their 
term c^ probntion ia^t year were discluurged improved. 

At tlie end of tlie year there were 11,67S persons confined in all piiAlie 
emreetinn'tl in'^titutiun^ of the State, including prisons, jails, penitenUarJea, 
refbnnutories. and training schools for children. This was S,%11 less than 
the nwmber on probation on the same date. 

THE TEST OF THE PROBATION SYSTEM 
Is civilization menarwl by a. growing disrespect for law? Is there or is 
there aot a crime wave ? These have been the mjaaeatons questimis that 
individuals and organLzatioDS interested in crime and the treataient t>f 
offenders have tried to anEiwer during the past year. Stories of spectacular 
hold-ups and tales of sordid crimes of violence have appeared aimott duly in 
the press, until the general public has been convinced that there exists a 
serious " crime wave." 

The cause of the "crime wave" was first attributed to returned and nn- 
adjusted soldiers who either were unable to adjnst themselves to civil life 
or were unable on account of businets conditions to find emplojinent. The 
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fact that nmny of the ofTenilers arrested for serioua ofTensea were under 
twent;-Dne years of age resulted in attention teiDg called to the lade of 
proper parental control and supervision of chrildren legally conaidered aa 
minors. Later, these theoriea were generally discarded in favor of the idea 
that the failure properly to enforce ihe Volstead Act had created a growing 
diarespect tor all laws; and finally, the reflponsibility for the auppoaedly 
large increase in crime has heen attributed to lenient judges, the use erf 
suspended sentences, pajole, and probation. 

While no adequate or convincing statiaUcs have been presented to prove 
that there haa been an extraordinary increase in crime, it is genmully 
admitted that seriont and brutal crimes, murders, assaults, and hnld'Ups, 
committed in apectBculaj- fashion, have increased in number in some of our 
large cities, liat all these crimes are by no means committed by old and 
hardened offenders who have served jail, workhouse, reformatory, and prison 
sentenoes, is tragically indicated by the fact that at one time during thei 
year, out of thiily-eix convicted murderera awaiting execution in Sing Sing 
prison, twenty-five of the thirty-six were under twenty-ftve years of age. 

While crimes against the person and property may have increaBed in one 
or two communities in the State to an aJarming extent, statistics obtainable 
do not show that crime throughout the State has increased' to such an 
extent that the term " crime wave " can be properly used. Report* from 
chiefs of police of fifty out of the fifty-nine cities of the State, excluding 
New York city, show that there has been no abnormal increase in the num- 
ber of arreete during! the past yeair. In 1919, 73,025 persons, including 
boys, girls, men, and women, were arrested; and in 1921 there were B2,060 
persons arrested, an increase of approximately IS per cent. All police chiefs 
replying to the ijuestionnaires sent out by the State Probation CommiBBiom 
deny that there is a crime wave, and in explanation for the increase in the 
number of arrests point out that the incresse is due primarily to the results 
of the strict enforcement of local traffic ordinances and the esciae law. N"ot 
one of the fifty chiefs of police gave the cause of the increased number of 
arrests to returned and unadjusted BoIdiers,butthe majority, however, pcrfnted 
out that in their opinion the increased number of arrests was due to unem- 
ployment. In one county court, where careful social investigations are made 
in the cases of all offenders, it was found that not over one per cent of the 
men convicted of crime were employed at the time of committing the offense. 

Statistics also show that in the State of New York the number of children 
arrested for juvenile delinquency decreased not onlv in 1021, but has 
decreased each year for the paat three years. While these flgurefi of course 
can not be accepted as final or conclusive, they do indicate in a measure 
the crime situation throughout the State. 

The 'interest manifested in the so-called crime wave and the unsubstantiated 
charges made by police commiaaionerB, district attorn«^, and the nnnrpopen, 
that the newer and more humane methods of dealing with offKidera are in 
a large measure responsible for the present situation ao far as probation 
ia concerned, is not borne out by facts or figures. Much confuaion has 
arisen from the indiscriminate use of the terms probation and parole. Each 
of these terms, as used generally in the statutes (if this State, has acquired 
a specific meaning. Probation is the term used in connection with the 
release of an offender under a suspended sentence and without imprison- 
ment, under the oversight of a probation officer, for a definite period and for 
the purpose of reclaiming him from evil courses. Parole is the term used 
in connection with the conditional release from penal or reformatory institu- 
tions after a period of incarceration. The term probation has no Appro- 
priate use in connection with the oversight of prisoners in penal or reforma- 
tory institutions, nor is the term parole wisely applied in connection with 
the release of offenders under a suspended sentence and without imprison- 

While judges in their discretion may place any offender, except those con- 
victed of crimes punishable by death or life imprisonment, on probation, 
contrary to the general impreaion prevailing probation has not been used 
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to any great extent for habitual or hardened ofTenderB but is mainly used 
for children and adults guilty of offenses cla^ilied as misdemeanore. In 
occeptional caiea it ia used for second or the more seriouB offenses tech- 
nically called felonies, llie outstanding feature of the preuent lo^alled 
crime wa.ve is the number of crimes of viidence, assaults, hold-upa, and 
burglaries. There were only 1,3B8 men and women placed on probation for 
felonies last year. There were fewer peraons placed on probation for assault 
during the past two years than there were in any year from IftH to ISHS, 
There were 114 less oq probation last year for burglary than there were in 
I&15. For grand larceny, there were fewer on probation not only last year 
but in 1920 than there were in 1010. This statement applies with equal 
force to persona convicted of misdemeanors and placed on probation for 
crimes against the person or property. In IBM and 1921 there were fewer 
persons placed on probation for assault and disorderly conduct than during 
•ny year from 1615 to IBIS. Fnr netit larceny, there were approximately 
one thousand less on probation during the past year than there were in 
1918, and two hundred less than in 1915. ' . 

Since its creation, this Commission has pointed out that while probation 
is a valuable institution it can not be used in al! cases, even of juvenile 
offenders, na a proper substitute for commitment. To fail to place the 
offender under a vigorous corrective discipline when such course i» clearly 
indicated by the circumstances of the offense and tlic previous record and* 
character and present disposition of the offender, is an evil only less serious 
than to imprison the offender when the circumntances would Justify his 
release upon probation. 

All facts indicate that judges thoroughly realize their responsibility and 
hare used great discretion in selecting offenders for prolHition. Figures 
regarding the use of probation in New York, Buffalo, and Huchester, the 
tJiree largest cities of the State, where naturally a greater number of 
offenders are released on probation than In other communities, confirm 
this statement. In the New Vork City Magistrates' Courts during the past 
statistical year, 308,103 persons were arraigned. Of this number, only 
7,870, or 2.0 per cent, were placed on probation; and of this 2.6 per cent, 
72.1 per cent were charged with failing properly to provide for their wives 
and dependents. In the Court of Special Sessions, 9,,95S persons were 
arraigned, and 1.060, or approximately 9,6 per cent, were selected for pro- 
bation. In the New York Court of General Sessions, where the caseB of 
offenders guilty of the more serious offenses are tried, especially those charged 
with felonie«, 6,040 ca«es were disposed of during the year, and only ^7, 
or less than 10 per cent, were placed on probation. 

In the Buffalo City Court, during a period of eleven years the number 
of adults convicted of misdemeanors was 206,969, and the number placed 
on probation during the same period was 23,413, or 11.3' per cent. Only 
one out of every nine persons convicted in this court was placed on 
probation. 

Probation has been used in the Supreme and County Courts of Erie 
County in a greater percentage of cases than in any other Supreme or 
County Court. All cases in these courts are thoroughly investigated before 
disposition is made of offenders and only those who are shown to be fit 
after thorough investigation are placed on probation. In 1921 a total of 
774 persons were convicted in the Supreme and County Courts and 257. 
or 33.2 per cent, were placed on probation. Of this number, only 8 had 
ever been on probation before. 

In Rochester, during a period of eight years, 30,175 adults were arresteu, 
and 2,428,'or 8 per cent, were released on probation. While 2,671 of the 
30,176 were arrested for crimes classified as felonies, only 322, or 12.1 
per cent, were placed on probation. 

The increasing use of probation each year as a corrective measure i^ due 
to two main types of offenders: children and non-supporting and deserting 
husbands; and that probation in these cases has proven most effective is 
an nmlispnted fact. Probation, of course, is no panacea for crime, and 
there is little doubt that from time to time presons are released on proba- 
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tion who ehould not be; but no group has emphasized the need for Ckre- 
hHly aelecKng offenders who are to benefit by the Byatean more tham the pro- 
bation ofBccTH. themselves and others interested in the development of ths 
probation syatera. Probation was never intended for the confirmed criin- 
mal, tfae feeble-minded, the psychopathic or the insane, end the best evidenaa 
that can be given that judges realise this is the number of careful, pee- 
KmiitKry social rnvestigatione they demand before selecting &a offender 
for privation. Ten years ago, the CommiBsion pointed out that it was 
important that no more persons should be placed on probation then cam 
be adequatrty looked after by the existing corps of probation officers. Senti- 
mental leniency and haphawird inefficiency in the treatment of criminals 
and delinquents are frBnght with grave social conseqnenoeH. To be effcotiiTO 
and to continne to command public confidence and proper support, proba- 
tion must be applied conservatively and with skill. 

Wtts Cotamission, after fourteen years of experience, is thorou^ily co»- 
vtnced that the probatitm system is an exceedingly valuable factor in car- 
rectional work. Until - its introduction there were but three possibilrtdes 
in dealing witTi any persons convicted of an offense no matter whot tie 
extenuating circumstances or the record of the offender might be. They 
were |1) to release the prisoner under suspended sentence, with no over- 
ught by any person whose business it was to keep informed as to the 
ol^nder's ccmduet and report the same to the judge; or (S) to oommirt; 
the Offender to a penal or reformatory institution with all that this 
implies, its association with hardened (lenders, loss of self respect, and 
serious handicap for the future; or (3} to impose a fine. Probation offers 
the fonrth possibility, one free from the objections to which as applied to 
certadn cases each of the other methods is open. It provides supervision 
of the conduct, employment, and habits of the person who has been con- 
victed of an offense. It places him under a certain discipline, Tt qualifies 
his freedom. It reminds him that violations of the law bring unpleasant 
consequences, but it does not deprive him of his liherfy. It does not set 
him apart from the community. It does not cause him to be placed in 
intimate association with a large number of other offenders. 

Tie responsibility for the administration of the system rests directly and 
completely upon the courts and magistrstes. The relation of the State to 
the administration of probation is purely inspectorial, supervisory, ami 
recommendatory. The discharge of these functions by the State is the neces- 
sary supplement to the vesting of direct control and reaponsi'bility for the 
eperatrons of the system in local courts. While the State through its 
Probation Commission endeavors to co-operate with and assist local courts 
and probation cfficers, and to aid in the development of probation, the real 
burden of making the system a success rests with the courts. 

i;WO DECAI>ES OF PROBATION IN NEW YORE STATE 
The year 1921 marks the end of the second decade of probation under 
dtatntory authorization in New York State. It may be of interest, there- 
fore, to review briefly the prepress of the probation system since 1901, 
When the ftret probation law in this State was passed, and to cons^er 
ifts }dace in the reformatory system of the State. 

Caution marked the adoption of probation in New York State. The law 
af 1961 restricted its use to adult offenders and only to courts of cities. 
Amendments in 1002 and IbOS authorized the placing of ofarildren on pro- 
bntitm, and eitended the use of the system to courts throughout the State. 
the Srst years of experimenting with probation lead to much variety in 
HflKI^ and in atmie places to nbuees. The Legislature of 1905 diracted the 
Qovemor to appoint a temporary conmiission to investigate the operatione 
df the syBtem and to make recommendations concerning its improvement. 
Xhis t7omniiBBion, in its report to the Legislature the following year. urgeA 
the importance of great care m the use of probation, and recomimendeti 
among «fher tlhings general State supervision of the work of probation 
cdicers. 
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In 1907 tke I^iel&tura eBtaUiahed tke praoent State Probfttion Coiii- 
wiMion. PriiH to 1907 thftre were no statietleB ftvailable ae to tbe uxtenl 
of tike uef *t pn^MitiiHi in 'New York State, aad thftt year the piobation 
ayatam waa reported ae used in sixteen cities, one village, and eleven county 
«ouTts. Tbe growth of the a^Btem duriDg the next fourteen yean lead to 
its uae in fifty-four cities and over thirty-eight towns and villages, and 
fifty-one county coiuta beaides in the Supreme Courts in a number of 



The fiwt appropriatitin for the salary of a. probation olSeer wee made in 
IMM. hk 1>0T the mimber of publicly salaried peeitiona was 35, Ln lO&l 
this number had incneased to 24S. I\ot until 1906 wfts Lt permUatble for 
«ountie3 to malie approprialiona fitr the ppobation eervioe, and ini that yead" 
tbere were eight county probation officers appointed. In 1921, 3o couBtieH 
bave provisions for salaxied officers who serve not only tbe Coutity and 
Su}»«nie Courts, but courts of third-class cirt^iea and the Juaticss' eeiuts. 

In 1908 there were T,1S4 persons jriaoed on pretatUin dufing the year. 
In 1921 tdmre neire 22,297 individuals placed en probation, Duicing the 
^at fourteen years, 228,754 persons, 71,646 ehiUuen and IS7,ZS0 aduita. 
iua« been planed on probation. Omitting the cases where fbial Eeault« are 
unknown, 206,389 persons were discharged from, probation during the {«^- 
iBOB year period. In appfoximotely 7S.S pier c^it of this luimber the reaultx 
oil proration were satisfactory and the offender was disehaiged improved. 
Only 22,91S, or 11.1 per cent, -were re-arrested and eonamitted. 

Marked improvements have been made in tke operations of the probation 
system (luring the past fourteen years. Tim ateses w)ri<4i in tbe begiaeiBg 
aharscterized the use of the eyst«n are deeieaeing. Th« eourts before 
placing persons on probation are more than ever briore calling upon pro- 
bation aff]oai» te make preliminaiy inveati^tiwns conoeming the haMts, 
history, chaEacteristics, and circunutanecB of tke defeadantSL 

The short probationary periods of only a few we^s, which Connerly pre- 
vailed in' many courts, have disappeared. It ia hmag aicoepted that proba- 
tion to be effective must, in moat cases, axtemL error a subiiiaDtiaJ pcvivd of 
time, usually at least a year. 

The cMutitioDS of probation laid down by the courts wheit plaoing dejeni]' 
ants on probatiiM are becoming' more defbiite and binding, aad tie law is 
being more rigorously enforced against violati«ne. 

More frequent recourse is had, in appropriate cases, to the coUection from 
probationers of restitution, instalment fines, and p^iymenta for the support 
of their families. 

On the part of the probation officers tiiere is more visitation in tlw liCDoes 
of the probationers, more discreet and painstaking inquiries from other 
sources concerning those under their care, more £nendly and constmetiive 
help, and more cooperation with outside ageneies. Marked progiFess has 
taken place in the methods and in the spirit of social service among the pro- 
batim officem. 

More complete and better case records and accounts are brang kept by 
the probation officers. 

In the larger courts having a ninnber of probation ofHcers, the office 
organieatien end administration i« on a business Itice basis. 

There is more co-operation among probation officers in making ismstiga' 
tiona for courts in different parts of tlie State, amd in siiperviHing trana- 
fcrred probationers. 

The work of volunteer probation officers, when properly supervised and 
instructed, is invaluable, hut experience has proven that their eerviee is 
often of doubtful value unless their work is directed by esperieneed wcwtera. 

The body of erperience accumulated during the past years baa been 
itndied t&rwn^ field investigations, and throagh analysis mifl dteenMJcm 
at conferences, and in other ways, with the result that there is a better 
eonseneus of opinion than ever before concerning the relsrtnve vialue of 
different probationery mdihods and the probable lines along which future 
prc^resB may be expected. 
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Probation has passed through the testing or experlmantal sta^. It has 
proven to be both Bocially and Hnancially profitable. Its future development^ 
however, ia in need of continued careful study, of extension, and of intelli- 
gent guidMice. The outlook for the system as a humane, rational reforma- 
tory measure, operating state-wide, is more encouraging than ever before. 

STATE SOPERVISION OF PROBATION 

The underlying weaknees of the probation system as establiahed in the 
State in IQOI was to be found in the very large number of courts possessing 
Uie power of appointment of probation officers, and in the absence at any 
supenrision, co-ordination, or oi^anization of the work of probation offlcera 
except such as might be exercised by the courts to which they were attached. 
Theie were practically as many syatons of probation as there were courts 
using the probation law. It followed that there was the widest possible 
variety in regard to every feature of the system. 

The special State Probation Conuniasion appointed in 190S for the pur- 
pose of investigating flie operations and Talue of the probation aystem 
reported that they were strongly of the opinion that while probation work 
must always be permitted a eonaiderablc degree of fleribility to meet local 
conditiona and individual needs, there should be provided nevertbeleae some 
form of central oversight. The result of their study and recommendatiwa 
was the creation in 1907 of the State Probation CommiBsion. This Com- 
miesion was authorized to " exercise general supervision over the work of 
probation officers," " to keep informed as to their work," to improve and 
extend the probation aystem, to collect and publish information thereon, 
and to make recommendations. 

The New York State Probation Commission has completed fourteen years 
of active service. The results of its work may be briefly summarized. The 
passage of the probation law did not mean the establishment of effective 
probation throughout the State. That has been a slow, tedious process, not 
yet completed, but far advanced in comparison with the situation of four- 
teen years ago. From the start, the Commission has carried on local cam- 
paigns to introduce and extend probation work. In these the co-operation 
of local judges, lawyers, clergymen, social workers, women's clubs, and other 
organizations and individuals interested have been freely used. Meetings 
have been held and newspaper publicity freely given. The campaigns have 
usually come to a focus in hearings before the city councils or county boards 
of supervisors at which appropriations for salaries aud expenses of proba- 
tion officers have been asked and obtained. 

Every year since the Commission started its work it has reported new 
offices and new localities establishing probation offices. More than half the 
counties .>f the State, including all the larger ones, have county probation 
officers. 

Investigation and standardization of probation work has been carried on 
tbroi^hout the State. Kepresentatives of the Commission visit all the more 
important probation offices in the State at least once a year and others as 
frequently as possible. Following theae visits and investigations, written 
reporta contai^lt^[ recommendations are sent to the judges, probation officers, 
and the public fiscal authorities. The recommendations have to do with 
better standards of work, adequate records, and needed extension of service. 

Information is alao collected by correapondence and reports from the pro- 
bation officera. Detailed written reports are required from every probation 
oliicer in. the State, both eolaricd and volunteer, each month. 

The Commission carries on much work to educate probation officers and 
tike public in the proper use of the probation system and in the improvement 
of probation methods. It publishes a complete system of probation officer's 
records. These are distributed free to probation officers. 

It publishes an annual report containing complete statistics on the use 
of probation and much educational material, and a Manual for Probation 
Officers which ia a complete text book on the laws and methods of probation. 
In addition, it publi^ea a large number of educational pamphlets £.nd 
teafieta. 
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It lias pointed out the need for proper and adequate detention homes for 
children and has carried on local campaigns for uie establishment of these 
homes. It has called to the attention of judges, probation officers, and others 
the need for the mental and phTSical examination of delinquents. 

It has conducted every year at least two state conferences, one for proba- 
tion officers and the other for the judges of the magistrates' court«. The 
proceedings of these conferences are published and widely distributed. 

The Commission has supported much legislation for improving the pro- 
. bation system and prevented the passage of I^slation that would injure 
it. Among other laws obtained was that providing for county probation 
officers authorized to serve not only in the higher courts but in the courts 
of towns and villages, thereby establishing for the first time in the State rural 
probation. It has promoted laws establishing children's courts and courts 
of domestic relations, and extending the use of probation in felony cases. 
It pointed out the need for the revision and codification of the laws relating 
to children. 

It has secured the placing of all probation officers in the State under 
the civil service, and has co-operated very closely with the State Civil 
Service Commission in a majority of all examinations for probation officers. 
It has constantly recommended the use of the oral examination at which 

Sersonality and experience can be properly judged. It has assisted in con- 
ucting a majority of the oral examinations held in the State. 
Xhia in brief is the history of the accomplishments of tlie State Proba- 
tion Commission. 

DEVELOPMEHTS IH THE PROBAHON WORE OF THE STATE 
General Summary 

The general table which follows shows the principal facts regarding the 
use of probation in the State during the statistical year ending June 30, 
I92I, as compared with the previous year. 
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The outstanding ftict indicated above is an increaae of 2,660, or 13^ per 
cent, in the nuniher of perB<niB released ou probation during the last Eta- 
tiatical }«ar as nHupared with the ^ear before. The total number of individ- 
uals on probation at some time during the year was 37,692, a larger number 
th»n ever before. A smaller number of probationers were discharged last 
yeai; than the previous ^ear, which indicates the loigthening of the ^r<dia- 
tion terms. That [wobatioD terms are being lengthened is further indicated 
b; the fact that at the end oi the ;e&r IJiere were 17,987 persons on pro- 
Mtitm, an increase over the previous year of 2,592, or 16.8 per cent. 

An MLalysia of the figures compiled by the Comtnissioii shows that the use 
of the {ffobation system as ^own by the number of persons placed on probatint 
aad the Kumher remaining under supervision, including the year 1021, hta 
increased each year with the exception of one year, 1020, wlien due to 
decreased court arraignments a smaller numher was placed on probation. 

From the table it is seen that the number of salaried probation officers 
during the year increased from 236 to 249. The number of active vohitaers 
increased from 140 to 146. An increase in the number of salaried probation 
officers baa occurred every year since the probation law was enacted. 

The number of preliminary investigations ma^ie by probation officers of 
defendants before sentence last year was 27,541, the greatest niHuher of 
preliminary investigatione that has been made in any one year since IHS. 

The number of home visits in probation cases reported by probation officers 
increased by 1S,II0, thus showing the ever increasing care and supervision 
given to probationers. 

The amount collected through probation departments for family support, 
lines, and restitution greatly increased during the past year. 

The number of boys under sixteen, girls under sixteen, and men and 
women on probation is shown in the following table. 



Table II 



CLASSIFI CATION O 
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Gitr. 


m™ 


w™™ 


ToWl 


FUwd on iffoEtttioo duiiim year end^ June 30, 


S.39T 


1,009 
1.354 


13,TSB 


1 761 


15,395 
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li;343 


lissfl 






19.705 




3,3fl8 


995 


12. 3« 


1.279 


17,987 



From the above table it wilt be seen that increases in the number of pro- 
bationers at the end of last year as compared with the year previous were 
among boys, men, and'women. However, the number of boys placed on pro- 
bation last year as compared with the previous year decreased by 66. The 
nunrfter of girts placed on probation during the year also decreased by 45. 
while there was a large increase in the number of men and women [rtaa?d 
on probation. The number of m«i placed increased 2,666, while the num- 
ber of women increased by 110. 

Chart I shows the proportion of tioys, girls, men and women placed on 
probation in the entire State and in various groups of courts. 
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Giowtk ot Piobatioii 
Tbe foHowhig table shows the variation in the number placed on probation 
for the pttet faurteea jears. 

NUMBER OF PERSONa PLACED OH FSOBATION 



YEAR ENDING JUNE 30 
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An ajialysis of tlie above table shows the rapid increase in the nvunlwr 
of persons plared on probation until 191!). In 1020 there waa a small 
deeresse, the flrat in ten years, which can only be accounted for by decreaHi-d 
arraignments which seemed to be largely due to prohibition. During the 
past year the number of persons placed on probation increased by 2,2S0 over 
&K prevfens year. This increase ia approximately as great as any previotn 
year with the exception of 1912. 

Attention is called to the fact that the numlier of children placed on proba- 
tion haa decreased during^ the past two years. This decrease is not due to 
the fact that chitdren wrested are not being' placed <in probation, but reports 
from chiefs of police throughout the State indicate that the number uf 
children arrested has decidedly decreased during the past year. 

The increase in the number of ad^ilts placed on probation can be explained 
by the increasing use of probation as a corrective social measure tor offenders 
guilty of failing properly to provide for their families. As will be shown 
&ter, the correctional instituticois of the State have shown a large decrease 
m their population since 19^17. There was a small increase in the nimdKr 
of commilmentB to these institutions during the past year over the nnmber 
committed in 1»20. 

The following table shows the increase in the number of persons placed 
on probation aa compared with the previous year. This table shows » 
remarkable increase in the number on probation every year with the eiceep- 
tion of 1020, since complete statistics were first gathered by the Commission 
in 1^7. The statistics indicate the opinions of the judges of tiie vahie of 
probation as a reformatory r 
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Tablb IV — Concluded 
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In thirteeo and one-hal! ye&rs the number of persons on probation in ibis 
State has increased from. 1,672 to ir,eS7, or over 1070 per cent. The more 
rapid increase proportionately in the number of persons on probation at 
the end of each year compared with the increaee in the number of new 
cases placed on probation each year, can only be explained by the fact that 
longer t«nns of probation are being constantly used. Judges who in the 
early days of the probation system placed an olfender under the supervision 
of a, probation officer for a few months, have come to realize that habits 
which lead to crime and delinquency can not be changed in so short a time, 
so probation for a few months is giving way to probation for one year or 
more. Probation is being used each year in the higher courts which try 
felonies. In these courts probation terms of from two to five years are 
commonly used. 

The table which follows shows the increase each year in the number of 
salaried probatitm officers employed throughout the State. At the end of 
1906 there were only 20 employed in the entire State. Fourteen and one- 
half years later there were 249. The great majority if tli.ae ofiiceis give 
their entire time to the service, and many of them serve in more than one 
court. This steady increase is shown in the following table: 



omcmna thbouohout t 



Deo«mbM31,1911, 



36, H _ 

30.1013.. 
30.1914... 
30.1015.. 



Hew Posit iou Created 
During 1921 there were eleven new positions for salaried probation officers 
created in the State, as follows: Ten probation officers in the New York 
City Magistrates' Courts, and the position of county probation officer in 
Seneca County. The ten new positions in the Magiat'rates' Courts resulted 
from the intensive campaign carried on by the chief probation officer in co- 
operation with various social agencies interested. County probation work 
._■.!:. L. J r__ n.. n„i. .: — :„ Seneca County as a result of a campaign 



B established for the first tin 
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urriad on b; the CommiHaiiHi. While only s. part-time salary waa allowed, 
thH county was fortuna.ta in securing the services of an able probatiiHi offi- 
cer, and the work has deve1<q»ed viith remarkaUe success and efficiency. 

During the year two oommunitiea abolished the position of city and county 
probation officer. In Putnam County, following the death of the county pro- 
bation officer, the county judge decided not to appoint another probation 
officer. The position was a part-time (me, and the judge was of tbie opinion 
that a competent officer could not be secured for $300 & year. Due to a 
change in municipal administration in the city of Ladcawanna, the position 
of probation officer was aholished, but as this report goes to press the 
position has been re-created. 

Eight new officers were appointed to succeed salaried officers who resigned 
or left the service. 

A total of twenty-seven new volunteer officers were appointed during the 
year. Sight volunteers resigned. 

Increased Salaries for Probation Officers 
During the year 1941 a total of 17ft probation officers received increases 
in salaries. The Commission has ooosisteutly urged not only the standardi- 
zation of salaries of probation offlcera tiut the need for the payment of 
adequate salaries. During the past trwo years cities and counties have reo.- 
liied the situation and have made substantial and well deserved increases. 
1516 cities of New York, Buffalo, and Yonkers, and Erie and Monroe Counties, 
have set an example to the rest of the State in Bubstantially increasing tite 
salaries of their probation officers. 

There are yet too many cities and counties in the State paying probation 
officers meagre salaries for their constructive social service. It is poor social 
eoon<HDy to let a man or a woman who has devoted from one to ten years 
gaining skill in the effective treatment of offenders and perfecting the 
technique of the work, to leave the service because of economic necessity. 
Yet this has happened in several instances during the past year. The 
success or failure of probatim depends upon the probation officer. It is 
beginning to be realized that successful proJiation work requires ^^imilar 
qualificstions that all successful teachers Imve. The Commission recom- 
ntends that the minimum salary paid to properly qualified probation officers 
who devote full time to the work be not leas Uian $1,500 a. year, and that 
regular annual increases be given for efficient service. 

Selecting and Training Probation Officers 

There is a growing interest on the part of pn^iation officers and judges 
in further developing and perfecting the technique of probation work, and 
to standardize not only the procedure but the qualifications requisite for 
the men and women who are planning to engage in this work. In many 
courts throughout the State successful and experienced probation officers are 
at work, but the majority of these officers engaged in pr<Aation work when 
the system was est&blished and naturally have acquired' their experience 
throng first hand knowledge gained through dealing directly with detiu* 
quents. The results of the experiwice of these men and women ought to be 
readily accessible to individuals planning to become probation officers. 

More and more Uie courts and the public are realizing that a probation 
officer is an essential part of the court. Judges especially are beginning to 
realize that if probation work is to be efficientiy and successfully carried on 
there mu*t be certain minimum requirements for those who are to acl; as 
supervisors of delinquents released on probation. Individuals before engaging 
in probation work should have a good general education, and should have 
knowledge of the history of crime and punishment, a sympathetic under- 
standing of the physical and mental frailties of human naltire, and "f^liiuld 
know the history of social work and should have a clear grasp not only of his 
own ipecial technique but its relation to all other forms of social work," 
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as well as an intelligent underatittdmg^ of UH -valu^ at co-operaiiiam aotd 
utilization of other social agencies. At tbe beginnte^ of Uhvir servioe tkej 
BhouM be pla(«d under i^onipetent supHriaien. In oor lankier citiel, wlui« 
there ia mure than one probaitkin officer naployed, thi» i» nww possible. 

This Ccmimissitm again points out the need for th« CBtabliehment of oonnee 
fi>r the training of prospective probetimi officers and (or the fnrther eduo- 
tion of prubstien officers in the serrire. In Jf^ew York Stj, general canrseB 
in preparation for probation work are being given in ttie N«w York ficbool 
of Socul Work and the Fordham School of Social Service. During tlw past 
year Syracuse University has inaugurated a«ch a course, under the able 
ieaderahip of the chief probation ofticer of the Syracoee Csiirt of Speoial S»e- 
sione. It is unnecessary to say that these courses have and witl pnwe of 
great value. It is hoped that ultimately this training may be taarv specificatly 
applied to the definite training oi jobation oSleer», It wanM be desirAle 
if other colleges and universities would estaUiA simdlKr ecwses, so that in 
time alt persons engaging in probation work may have an opportunity to fit 
themselves for their responsible dwties, 

Covrta Using Prebation 

The following table shows the distribution of cases platced on probatioH by 
groups of conrta during the past year: 
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From the above table it is seen tliat 6ft,4 per cent of all cases placed on 
probation last year were from the courte ol New Yotk city. Tlli» is a 
slightly smaller percentage than during the previous year. The decrease in 
tlie number of men and women- placed on probation by the Hi^er courts 
of New York city, i. e., the County Courts and Vtie Court of General Seaaions, 
and the decpease in the number placed on probation in the Children's Court, 
accounts for this decrease. The number placed on probation in the Magis- 
ttartes' Courts greatly increased. 

All clasi^ea of (lenders in the lower courts of otber cities increased, the 
totial being an increase of L.l per cent over the previous year. On the other 
hand, all claHseB of offenders in the superior courts outside of New ¥ork 
city decreased. The percentage of canes Irom the higher courts oirtside Hew 
York city was 6,6 per cent as compared with 6.8 pw cent the year before. 
The number of rural cases increased from 542 to 717, or 2.8 per cent of all 
cases in 1920, to 3.2 per cent of all oases last year. 

Of Ihe 69 cities of the State, all but five of the smaller cities rqiorlied 
cases on piobatirai from their local courts. Of the 62 counties of the State, 
61 reported cases on probation from the County and Supreme Courts, axt 38 
in one or more town and village courts. 

The table which follows ghon-s the wide use of probation in the various 
-court* of the State. 
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Tasue Vn — ConUnued 
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Tabu VII — Condvdtd 
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CbaTKcs Against Peraoni Placed on Probation 
Tlie folltmii^ table ehows the Teport«d chargea against all adults placed 
on probation £iTing the past year. 
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Non-support still continues to b« tiw lending offense for which men are 
placed on probation, a larger number ajid percentage of the caaea being con- 
victed of this offenie tiian in any previous year. Since 1919, the number 
of men placed on probation for this offense has increased from 34.6 per cent 
to 46,5 per cent. Tlie percentage placed on probation for petit larceny 
deereaaed frccn 14.S per cent in 1920, to 11.5 per cent last year. The num- 
ber of cases convicted for assault, violation of city ordinances, and drugs, 
Aa^a smalt increates; while the cumber of cases for bastardy and lUs- 
orderly condact shows definite decreases. 

The increase in the namber (A persons placed on probation for public 
intoxication must be credited to the lax enforcement of the Volstead Act. 
In 1920, only 318 men and 99 wranen, or a total of 417 persons, were con- 
victed of public intoxication and placed on probation; while during the past 
yeiir 782 men, and 1B4 women or a total of 97« persons were i-onvijit«d of 
this offense and placed on probation, an increase of 134 per cent. There was 
also an increase fr>ini 245 bo 333 in the number of meii pllaced on probaUon 

The total number placed on probation for felonies shows a decrease of 
6 over the previous year. The number of men convicted for crimes against 
property i. e. burglary, forgery, and grand larceny, and placed on protiatioit, 
iBcieased by only one, while there was an increase of 9 for assault or 
crimes against the person. 

!■ oases of wmnen, there was a decrease in t!ie number placed for violation 
of lowl ordinances — vagrancy, prostitutinn. assault and petit larceny, 
irtiile a decided increase occurred in the number (rf women placed for dis- 
orderly conduct and public intoxication. 

like following table shows the chaises in cases of children placed on 
pratatioK. 



Table IX 
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Probation i» utie<l In tkis State for children classified under each of tha 
above headings, although in stune of the courts, especially in the New Y«rk' 
Qty Children's Court, tie term " au|)erTision " is used instead of " preta- 
tiou " for all cases except those of juvenile delinquency. "Ae metltoda 
employed in cases designated as nnder supervision, however, aiv pnctically 
the same as are those designated as on probatiMi. The distinction is purely 
a tnchnical and legal one and should be dime away with. It should not be 
necessary to charge children with any offense in order to place them under 
helpful probationary supervision. It will be seen from the above table 
tbat by for the greater number of boys placed in the care of pretetion 
officers arc charf.ed with juvenile delinquency. In the cases of girU, the 
diarge ia more' frequently improper guardianship or being dimrderlf or 
uugufemable. Under juvenile ddntqneiHy are classed stealing in its various 
lirombes, aeaault, malicious mischief, disorderly conduct, and Titriathms of 
oF^naneH. By far the largeat ^onent in ttie juvenile delinquency at bofa 
is stealing. 
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laat year sb compired with 
the [wevwuR year decreased by 111. Replies received frnoi a queetiotinain 
Bent to all chiefs of police in New York Htate indicate tliat tliere ha* bee* 
durinf the past tkree years a decrease in tbe number erf children arrested 
eaefe ysar. 

Charts II and III herewith show the charge* reported in all caaee placed 
on probation during the year. 

Remits of Ftobatioa 

Duriag the pert year 19,746 persittE of all ages were dMcharged fr«H 

wobntion. In ea<^ cabc this CotnmiBeioB requiias a report from the pro- 

MiMB oGcer giving his jud^aent of the results of probation. The fol- 

lowiag table givee Uie results so reported. 
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The classiScation of persans comuleting probation as to whether they 
were improved or unimproved depecos upon tlie judgment of the probatioa 
officer, but we believe that it is liurly accurate. All of those who complete 
tlielr terms and are discharged from, probation may be considered to that 
extent successful in that they have for the probation period k^ straight 
and avoided arieat and letum to court for commitment. Probatico officers 
are askcil to rlsHsif y their cases as " dlaiharged with Improvemeut " only 
when they believe that Uiey are deHailely and positively improved as to 
ch&ra£ter and cuodltkina. 

Omitting the cases where the flDal results were unknown, or unreported, 
tbere were 19,4S2 eases where the results were given. The percentages of 
tlift« reaalta are shown in the following table. 

Tabu XI 

BBBITLl* SHOWN BY PBECBMTAQBS HI THE 19,452 CABIS DISCHABOBB FBOM FKOBATTgN 
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Ftom fhe ahove table it is seen that S$.3 per cent of the probationers 
completed their probation and were discharged; that TS.2 per cent were 
classified as discharged with improTement; 9.3 per cent only were pontive 
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failures, being re-arrested uid ctmiinitted during the probation period; 6-4 
per cent disappeared or were lost from uupervision by tiie.i probation 
officers. 

Oompariiig these results with the previous year, we find that the per- 
centage of successful cases, i. e. those reported discharged with improve- 
ment, decreased 1.4 per cent. The percentage of proba.tioiiers re-arrested 
and committed increased from S,2 per cent to 9.3 per cent, while the per- 
centage of absconders decreased from 6.1 per cent to 5.4 per cent this year. 

When we consider tbe material with which probatioa officers must work, 
sometimes getting cases which seem to be predestined to fail, and the handi- 
cape under whii£ they ]abor, many of taem having more cases than they 
can properly look after, the percentage of actual failures appears bo be 
remarkaiily smalL When we consider that probationers are placed entirely 
on their honor and have constant opportunity to escape supervision, it is 
remarkable that only G.4 per cent last year were lost from oversight during 
their probation periods. 

Chart rv shows graphically the results of probation both in adults' and 
children's cases. 

Honey Collections by Probation Officers 
The table which follows shows the enormous sum. of money collected or 

paid through the operations of the probation system, $2,601,885.86 was 
paid by probationers last year, either for the support of wives and depen- 
dents, in fines paid in insteJmente, or for restitution. A total of 
$1,808,772.76 actually passed through the hands of probation officers. Of 
Uiie amount, 91,669,804.90 was paid to probation departments for family 
support. Of this total, $1,386,950 48 was paid in the New York City Maps- 
trates' Courts, $85,782,09 in the Buffalo Oity Court, and the remainder 
waa collected in small amounts throughout the State. With the passage of 
chapter 339 of the Laws of 1919, the method of collecting moneys in non- 
support cases in the Magistrates' Courts in New York city wab changed. 
Prior to the passage of this act the major portion of the money in non- 
support cases was collected through the Department of Charities. This 
taak is now turned over to the Famdly Courts, and the money is collected 
by the clerical staffs of the courts. ThiH change in procedure has brought 
about not only closer co-operation and co-ordination with the work of the 
probation officers who supervise the persons paying, but has resulted in 
more complete records being available of money paid. The total amount 
of money reported collected, both bv the probation officers throughout the 
State and by the Department of Charities in STew York city, during the 
year ended .Tune 30, 1919, was $573,726.73. In 1920, probation departments 
collected $1,432,361.93, and during t^ past year $1,669,604.90. This 
enormous increase is not only due t« tike greater efficiency in the probation 
and collection service, but to the reoognition on the part of judges that 
probation lis a method of treating individuals charged with non-support is 
an effective social meajrure. The nuinber placed on probation for non-support 
has increased approximately lOU per cent during the past five years. 

Tike amount of money collected by probation officers for fines last yea.r 
was $34,176.57, aa against $32,060,61 the previous year. AH of this money 
was paid to the priAation officers in instalments, by probationers who are 
unable to pay their fines at the time they are imposed. It has always been 
the opinion of the State Probation Conmussion that iriien the payment of 
fines through the probation system means that a defendant is allowed to 
work out bis fine tuid to pay it in instalments instead of being sent to jail, 
this method is beneficial both to the probationer and to ttie public treasury. 
On the other hand, whm the disciplinary value of the fine is doubtful, or 
where dependent wives or children are the real sufferers, fines diould be 
dispensed with. The requirement that the probationer shaJl start a savings 
account and pay regularly into that is certainly better for his own welfare 
and for that of his dependents. 
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The amount of money coUocted by probation officers undw ooutt ordert 
as reatitution to injured oompJainaDte has increased each year. A total 
of «104,99e.2B was collected last year as compared with $93,422.58 the year 
before. It I* apparent that the courts appredate the justice and diacipli- 
nary value of this social method of treating offenders guilty of crimes 
against property. It ia only fair and just to reoom.pense the complainant 
for losses sustained throu{^ the wilful aot of the probatiooer. The Com- 
mission believes that thia metfaod tends to increase public approval and con- 
fidence in the jvobatioa system, and should be still further extended. 

Tabm xn 



CoUflotfld frani_pnlwdoiwn throu^ probatioa deputmeota for funily aupport . 



en throu^ brobatioi 
ot to beowdiuin tor 



PsIdl^pnbBtionsnd^iattobeMnebiintortuaily luiipartDDiWcoartoraen.. BS3,1I3 10 

Total ptyineati tnr pnbatknwn lor family luiqKvt •2,362,718 00 

"*"' '--m ptotwtloMn throu^ piot»tioo depBrtmaDi* in finea 34,17S B7 

m probfttioiiBn throiwi probation doptutntsnti tor mtituticm. . , , , - 104,093 29 

Oruid total of payment! in probation oana t3,Sai,S8S 88 



Superviiion of ProhattoQers 

Th« most important work of the probation officer ia in the field, and is 
divided into two main branches — preliminary investigations, and home 
and other visite. There is an increasing reco^ition by the courts of the 
importance of requiring a thorough investigation by the prt^tion officers 
before persons are placed on probation, and so far as possible of every case 
that comes before the court. The making of investigations preliminary to 
court action has a very important bearing upon the selection of proper 
persons for probation, which is a prerequisit« to successful work by the 
probation officer. If persons are placed on probation who are hardened 
offendws, or who lor other reasons need institutional treatment, and who 
will not or can not cooperate with the probation officer in his efforts to 
help them, no methods could be devised which would make the probation 
plan successful. The placing of unfit persons on [ffobation can usually be 
avoided if the probation officer is given an opportunity to investigate and 
rectmunend to the judge. In children's courts, and tc an increasing extent in 
the higher courts, it is generally agreed by the judges that if poaeible every 
case should be inveiiigated before final disposition. 

In the inferior courts, dealing with adults ch&i^^ with miademeanocs and 
minor offenses, the importance of preliminary investigations is not so well 
recognized. While all cases coming before these courts can not and should 
not be held for investigation, there is still a large undeveloped field for the 
investigative work of probation officers. 

In several county courts, where the standards of probation work are high, 
preliminary investigations are made by the probation officers in every case 
before sentence. In the children's courts, practically all cases are investi- 
gat«d either before or after the court hearing. 

Although the usual practice in this State ia to hold a court hearing and 
adjudication, and then remand for investigation, the children's courts out- 
side of New York city are accepting the procedure commonly used by juvenile 
courts in other States, of allowing an immediate investigation by the proba- 
tion staff before any court hearing or triial is held. In this way, the court has 
nil obtainable facts before it for consideration at the hearing. This plan of 
preliminary investigation has now been adopted by the Buffalo Children's 
Court and the Domestic Relations Courts of New York city. It is applicable 
to all children's and domestic-relations eases and we may in the future see 
it extended to adult criminal cases. 
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The nnmber of prelimnisTy inTeati^ticmB reported t^ Uie prdlMtion oHcers 
I*st year wits 27,641. TUe nuinb«T is as increase of 4,040 over tbe previoiM 
year. There were 5,244 more offemfere invwtigated than were placed on 
probation daring I3» year. 

The probation officers of tiie State reported making a totlail of t3!).Qt4 
home Tisite last year, as compared with 130,803 viaita the year before. IIch 
inchide Tisits to probationers' homeB «r ptae«8 of anployment; to relativcB, 
friends, or others from whom information may be secured or through whran 
assistance may be given to probationers. These home Tints, which permit 
the probation officer to come into contact with the probationer and his 
family, aiford an opportunity not only to gather information but construc- 
tively to help and asBist in solving family problems. 

The increased number of preliminary investigations and home visitB is 
indicative of an encouraging increase in intensive field work. The table 
which follows shows comparatively for each court the average nnmber of 
home visite per case reported during the year. Great diacrepancy is shawit 
among the courts, but this does not always indicate the extent of the super- 
vision maintained, and in most instances does not measure the prdbation 
oOicer's efficiency or faithfulness, although it serves as an indication of both. 
The mnnber of cases on probation to each individual officer has muc4i to do 
with the frequency of visits. The character and extoit of the territory cov- 
ered also has its elTect. 

For the entire State the average numl>er of visits to each probation case 
during the year was 8.6 per cent. From this figure it is seen that on an 
average, probation cases were visited less than once each month. The Com- 
mission believes that in all probation cases a monthly visit should be the 
minimum, and that so far as possible cases should be visited once » week. 
At the beginning of probation many cases should be visited even more 
frequently. 
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Tab\m XUI — Cominiied 



Cilv Officm — CoDcluded 

la, MsiihatUin . . 

u, Bronx 

If, Biooklyn 

1*, RiohmoiKl. . , 

Uadenaburs Uwnrder's 

Omids City 

PtaMabui»fi tab 

PoMhkeepBie CSty 

Ro^»Mt Police (womsn) 

Rocheiiter Bolire (men) 

3uatogft Bpria^ Cit^, .- . . , , . . - r r - - r ^ ^ - , , - - r ■ - 

ScWioctadj PeGce 

SharillCity 

SyiBDiue Speoicl Seesione (adults) 

SyncuBe Speci&l SeMioiB (childno) 
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Tmy City 
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Tabli XIII— ConcJtuM 
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local devslopmehts thsonghout the state 

The jBoet important local develoinueiite in the pToba.ti[)ii seirice of the 
State dvriDg the statistical year ended June ^0, 1&2)I, are briefl; aummariEed 
AS followB: 

BnSalo 
The probation work in the Buffalo Oity Court is constantly improving. 
The reduction of the number of caies placed on probation has made possible 
more indJTidual case work and improved records. Oreater care is beings 
taJcen in the selection of offenders for probation. On an average, only one 
out of every nine persons convieted is placed on prol>ation. 

The work of the city picobation officer is effective.^ A large amount of 
preventive work is done with girls. The probation officer has the co-oper- 
ation of the various social agencies of Ithaca- 
Jamestown 

A regular investigation of the probation worlt was made in this city. 
This iDvestigatian disclosed the foot that if probation worlt was to be 
effective there should be at least one probation officer devoting full Um^ 
to probation work. 

Little Falls 

In co-operation with the City Judge, a campaign for a probation officer 
was carried on. While no appropriation was made for tne salary of a 
probation officer, the interest aroused resulted in the appointoieiit of a 
volunteer probation officer, who has devoted a major portion of her time to 
the work and has shown the need for a full time officer. 

New Bochelle 

Effective probation work in Ifew Rochells has been developed under the 
direction of the city probation officer. There is, however a need for an 
ofBce assistant. This would make It possible for the probation t^cer to 
devote more time to preliminary investigations and home visits. 

New York City Children's Court 
Reports received from this court show a high degree of efficiency in the 
conduct of investigations and especially in the effective supervision of every 
case received. Nearly all children cm probation are seen by thieir officers 
each weelc. Visits to the homes are msde on an average of once in two 
weeks. An effective system of staff supervision and direction has been 
built up by the fhief proljation officer. 

Hew York City Magistrates' Courts 

Ten mere prol>ation officers were added to the staff as a result of an 
intensive campaign to increase the probation stsff of the court. In 1B17, 
when the present chief probation officer assumed his duties, the staff con- 
sisted of forty-two officers and one typist, and on January 1, 1921, the 
staff had increased to eighty-nine. The number of probation officers serving 
in this court is still inadequate. The probation system in the Magistrate's 
Courts during the past four years has reached a higlier level of efficiency 
than ever i>efore. 

In the Family Courts during the past year has occurred the consolida- 
tion of the complaint receiving, interviewing, and investigating work of the 
former Buresu of Domestic Belations ot the Department of Charities with 
the probation service of the court. The eatabliehment ot private court hear- 
ings, the extension of the work of securing " reconciliations " and agree- 
ments without court hesrings in the Family Court has been realized to « 
degree never before possible. 
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New York City C«nrt at Special S«a*laai 
is titc number of probation offioers in this court lua obmni 
■tB allect. The anmber of investigatioue araigned to each effloer bae bMB 
re<Iured, enabling them to make more complete inreatunktionB and doffing 
more time to be given to the individual probationers. 'Hiie court has always 
maintained a. high standard for investigations. These investigations havq 
etudiled the judges to select proper cages for probatitai treatmeiit. The 
period of probalion, iwith the exeeption oif gpeci»l oases, hai been eztnded. 
Ite sonll percenta^ of pexBtms wbo are rearrested and committBd wMla 
OD prtibati<m in tlus ooiirt is evidence (rf the (diineat organizatliin, TIm 
judges and the prcdntion attcers -nroric together in the utmcst fattrmonj, 

Schenectady 
During tlte year Miss Katherine Kiles resigned her position as probation 
offiur. As a result of a civil service examiBation, Urs. Maybclle Bolla^er 
was appointed as probation officer. 

Yonkeis 

Probation work in Yonkers has always been on a high level of efficiency. 

During the past year both probation officers employed by the city received 

increases in salaries, and provisions were made for adequate office quarters. 

Clinton County 

Frobatipn work in this county is being developed by the county probation 

officer. His aalaiy, however, is not commensurate with tie services he ia 

rendering. The Ccmmiiasion has co-operated with him and has brougbt this 

matter to the attention of the Board of Supervisois. 

Chautauqua County 
Rev. Hubert W. Melcbiug, who had been serving in the Chautauqua County 
Cliildren's Court, resigned. As a result of a civil service examination, Mr. 
Jxiuis G. Monroe was appointed county probation officer, 

Erie County 
Intensive and efTective proha^n work, b^ always been done in this 
county. Preliminary investigations are made in every ca«e placed on 
probation in the County or ^preme Courts. This ia one of the few conrta 
where intensive studies have be«n made of tb» results of probation work. 
During the past year a study was made of two hundred adults, most of 
iheoL convicted of felonies, who had been placed on probation three and 
one-half years before. These men had all been disoharged from probation 
for periods averaging two and one-half years. Every case was thoroughly 
investigated. The result showed that 65.5 per cent of the entire number 
had committed no other ofTenMB, were living mxcentuny, and might truly 
be said to bave i^ormed; 14 per ceat of tJte etttiro number lud tieen re*r- 
rested, most «f tiheK being srabenoed, B4id some having sinoe mad« good. 
Hie irsMiadte- h«id eithm died, entered miljtajy aervics, or reatoved, or tor 
otber reasons could not be studied. 

Honrw Ctranty 

The adult probation work in this county is increasing at the rate of 27 
per cent a year. Since the appointment of an additional probation officer, 
more preliimnary investigations aie made and probationers are si^rvlaed 
more closely. Increased salaries were granted to both ofEcera serving in tbe 
adult port of the Monroe County Court. 

Tbe tiuee probation officers serving in the Children's Divialon of tlie 
Idooroe County Court were also granted increases in aalariea during the 
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paet year. The probation work in this court haa steadiljr improved. At 
the auggeation ol tUe Special County Judge, more preliminary investiga- 
tions are made and adequate case records are being kept. Through tiie 
generosity of one of tlie citizens of Rochester, a. ptychcEt^ical clinic haa 
been establielied in the city. The probation officers of the court make use 
of ttie clinic for the mental examination of children. 

Nassau CoiiDt7 

Since the ap|ioiiitmeiit of the county probation officer the use of proba- 
tion has increased to a targe extent not only in the County Court but in the 
Justices' courts. Tlie probation ofBcer receives an adequate salary. Pre- 
liminary investigations are made in approximately &0 per cent of all cases. 
The probation officer maintains excellent records. 

Onondaga County 
The work of the county probation officers were reorganized and uniiied. 
The Board of Supervisors made arrangements for suitable quarters for the 
three county probation officers. The number of persons placed <m probation 
in this county ia steadily increaaing. Probation work in the Justii'es' 
courts has been developed, and the nuniber of preliminary investigations 
made has increased, "nie salaries of the county probation officers should 
be increased, and arrangements should be made for sufficient allowances for 
transportation. 

Oswego County 
T%e county probation officer has carried on an educational campaign to 
h»Te the Justices of the" Peace in Oswego County use probation. 

S«n«ca Coimty 

In co-operation with the County Judge, the Commission carried on a 

auMCSaful campaign for the creation ol the position of county probation 

(rfScar. As a result of the civil service examination, Miss Florence L. 

Hutehings was o-ppointed county probation ofiicer. 

SnSolk County 

Tile probation system is now well estaljlished in tltis county. The Board 
of fliipeTTisors has recognized the social and economic advantagcii of the 
system and has increased the appropriation for probation work. 

lompkina County 
Since the appointment of a full time salaried probation officer the um of 
probation has increased 50 per cent in this county. The county probation 
ofScer is successfully developing probaticm work in the Justices' courts. 

PROBATION AMD THE PRISON POPULATION 

The total population of all public correctional institutions in New Yoric 
state on June 30, 1921, i. e. persons convicted and serving sentences in all 
prisons, penitentiaries, county jails, reformatories, and training schools for 
children, maintained by the State, cities or counties, wa.a 11,076, The 
total number of persons on probation throughout tlie state on the same date 
was 17,937. 

In 1!)I9, for tlie first time in the history of the State, the ptiobation popu- 
lation exceeded the population of all public correctional institutions, by 
1,881. This excess in number has increased to 6,311 during; the statistical 
year. The table which follows shows the variations in the total population 
of all_2ublic correctional institutions as compared with the total numbar on 
probation at the end of each statistical year. 
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It will be noted that from 1910 to 1915 Llie prison population increaHed 
rapidly, but oot as rapidly aa probation. From 1915 to 1920 the popula- 
tion of correctional inatitutions decrcBBed in spite of continued increaHing 
State population. The prison population increased Eomewliat during the past 
year. On June 30, 1921, there were 1,61S more persons in public eorrec- 
tional institutions than there were on June 30, 1920. The number of per- 
sons on probation has increased each year with tiie exception of 1920, 
passing- the prison population in 1918. 

The decrease in prison population until this past year is due to a number 
of causes. At first it was due to plentiful employment. The war had a 
marked elTect, and the decrease in the 1918i figures was due in a large meas- 
ure to this cause. At the close of the war came prohibition, reducing 
court iirraignments and commitments. This w"- — '■-'■' 
more than any other factor for the further drop i 
the prison population in the past year can, of con 
to the widespread publicity given to the so-ca-lled 
in a public demand being made By a small group of citizens that 
repressive measures should be employed in dealing with ofi'enders. The 
ever increasing use of probation as a method of dealing with children, 
and with offenders who are not hardened or habitual criminals, has had «■ 
marked effect upon decreasing the population of the correctional institu- 
tions of the State. 



probably responsibl* 
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" resulting 



THE WORK OF THE COMMISSION 
Duties of the Commisaioii 

The principal duties of the State Probation Commission as prescribed ly 
law (section 30, chapter 64, Consolidated Laws, as amended by chapter 813, 
Laws of 1910), are a» follows: 

To meet at stated times, not less than once every two months, to exercise 
general supervision over the work of probation officers throughout the state 
and to keep informed as to their work; to inquire into the conduct and 
efficiency of probation officers from time to time; to endeavor to secure the 
effectivi' application of the probation system and the enforcement t>t the 
probation Jaw in all parts of the state; to collert an! puliliah statistical 
and other information and to make recommend ationa as to the operations 
of the probation system; to inform all nuigistrates and probation officers 
of any legislation directly affecting probation; and to publish each year a 
list of all probation officers in the state; to make an annual report to the 
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Legielalure showing the proceedinga of the CommJBBion, the reiiilts of the 
probation sTBtem as administered in the Ttirioila parts of the state, with 
r«c<Hiimendati od a. 

Qiangei in the Conuciuion 



At the regular annual meetinK of the OonwoiMion, ComniiBsianer Gdmond 
J. Butler was unanimouBtj re-elected to serve as President of the Oommia- 
aioD. anil Commissioner Alphonso T. Clearwater was unanimously reelected 
to FCTve as Vice-preeident of the Commission for Uie ensuing yt*x. 

On January 16th, Commissioner Finlej, due to his resignatiim as Com- 
missioner of Education, severed his relations with this Commission. Dr. 
Finley served as a member of the State Probation Commission for seven 

S^TB, and it was with sincere regret that his resignation was accepted, 
on. Frank B. Gilbert acted temporsrily as Commissioner of Ediicntion 
and served as a member of this Commission from the date of Dr. Finley's 
resignation until the appointment of Dr. Frank T^errepont Graves. Com- 
miasioner Graves became a member of the Commission on September 15, 1921. 

On July 10, 1921, occurred the death of the Hon. Henry Marquand. 
The State Board of Charities on July 14, 1BI5, designated Mr, Warquand 
as its representative on this Commission. The profound sorrow felt by the 
members of the Commission upon hearing of the death of their fellow Com- 
missioner and their appreciation of the public service rendered by him as 
a member of the Commission were expressed in the following resolution 
adopted unanimously by the Oomrndssion on July 21, 1921 : 

" It is with profound sorrow that the members of the State Probation' 
Commission have learned of the death of their fellow Comnussioner, the 
Honorable Henry Marquand. 

" Mr. Marquand was a e;entteman of the hiehe^t personal character, of the 
most exemplary and industrious habit«, of the most oonrteouE and affable 
demeanor, who discharged the important duties of State Probation Com- 
missioner with the greatest fidelity and the soundest judgment. He was 
withal a fine type of the American citizen, serving the public interest 
loyally and constantly from a love of the public service, and without 
thought of compensation. In his death the country loses a distinguished 
eiticen, the Stata a faithful officer, this Commission a wise and indefa- 
tigable colleague. 

"Resolved: That the sympathy of the Commission be tendered to the 
members of Mr. Marqnand's family, and that a copy of this memorandum, 
certified by its secretary, be entered in full upon the minutes of the Oran- 
mission, and printed at length in the volumes of its proceedings." 

Several changes occurred is the staff. On May 1, 1921. Mr. Clement A. 
Munger, chief clerk and hearing stenographer, who served the Commission 
since its establishment in 1907, resigned to enter business, and Uiss May 
Hewitt, who had served as stenographer to the Commission slnc« May 1, 
1917, was appointed to All the vacancy. On May I, 1921. Miss Ritie L. Wmne 
was appointed to Jill the vacancy caused hy Miss Hewitt's promotion. 

On June 1, 1921. Mr. Charles L. Chute, secretary of the Commission for 
•even years, resigned. Mr. Edward H. Toole, assistMit secretary, was tem- 
porarily appointed acting secretary. 

Sesame of Work 
During the past year the principal activities of the Comunsrion have 
included the following: 

1. Visits of investigation to courts and probation officers in all parts of 
the State, followed by reports and recommendations to the judges and pro- 
bation officers concerned. 

2, Special campaigns to secure the establishment or the extension of the 
probation <:ystem and juvenile courts in a number of counties and cities 
of the State, Special efforts to se-urc adequate sa'ariea for probation 
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offirers, derical EtesUtance, and other improvemaiitB in probation and oourt 

3. The holding of regular bi-monthly meetdngs of the Comiaia^ea in 

4. Collection of montiily statiattcsl reports from all probation officers of 
the State, bolh ealaried and volunteer, ;ind the tabulation and pulllicatiun 
of the dattk rcHulting. 

5. The publication and wide distribution of educational literature on pro- 
bation, including the Annual Report, ths Manual tot Probation Officer*, 
the IC£port on Methods of Supervising Frobationers, and many ^lecial leaf- 
lets and pamphlets. 

6. Publishing and supplying probation officers with blank forms, record 
books, literature and information to assist them in their irork. 

7. Assisting in civil service examinatione in all paxts of the State for t^ 
appointment uf probation ollicers in co-ope rati un ivith the State and muni- 
cipal civil service commissions. 

8. Promoting legislation to iinprove the probatioa system. 

ft. Arranging for and. condjicting the folloiring coafereaces: (ft) the 
Feurteenth Annual State Conference of Probation Officers at New York 
oily, November I4th-18tli; (b) the Twelfth Annual Conference of the State 
Association af Magistrates at Utica, February 11th and 12th. 

InveatigatiDn of the Probation Work 

During the past ^ear representaiiives of the Oommiasion majk forty-eight 
complete inve^gations of county or city probation ofBces. These inveeti* 
gattoos consisted of inquicies a« to the details of the work W means of 
interviews with probation officers, judges and other public officials, local 
■oeial workers, and others. In each case an examination of the reoords 
and office system and inquiries as to the fleld VKirk were made. Written 
reports containing a series of recommendations for the further development 
and Hnpmvemeot of the work, after being approved by the Commission, 
were sent in each case to the judges and probation officers concerned. 

in addition to the above regular investigations, sixteen additional visits 
to protrntiaii ot!lPHs to ohbain special information and to assist probation 
(dicREs were made by the representative s of the OommiBsion, 

Theise investigations have, we believe, contributed to the improvement in 
thj staTidardp of probation work. Two tendencies have further ai<ied In 
this. In the larger city courts the staffs of probation officers have been 
incresEed. Throughout the state increases in salaries have encouraged the 
officers to do more intensive work. Judges, more tund more, are carefully 
Hliectiiig the oSenders who are placed on probation. This indirectly has 
reduced the case load carried by probation officers. The great majority of 
the probation officers are not only awake to the needs of their work but are 
doi^ effective social service trader grave handicaps. 

FrotMtion work in many of the courts is limited by an inadequate num- 
ber of probatiim ofScers, ladt of money for necessary traveling expenses, 
and' inadequate office quarters and equipment. While due consideration 
must be given to the handicaps under which probation officers work, there 
■ire weaknesses and deflcieneieB in the service which should be remedied. 
S<»ie probation offlcers do not keep adequate or complete records of their 
work. This situation is usually caused by a lack of clerical help. Where 
it is a choice between good records and neglecting the more important field 
work, the Commission has always reconmiended that the officer keep only 
the necenaary minimum of records to assist him in keeping trade of his 
cases ; bnt the value of good case records should not be underestimated, and 
every effort should be made to secure adequate clerical assistance to keep 
good case records as these are essential to efficient probation work. 

A number of probation officers are not sufficiently active in preventive 
measures and do not participate in community efforts to reduce delinquency. 
The Commission urges prototion (^cers to participate in all community 
effsrts to reduce delinquency. 
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There is still a, grest lack of unifOrmitv jn tile intenHTeness of probation 
woEk aa cairied on throughout the atate. Thii the Comjni«aioii in endeairar- 
ing to Toned;. As in. previous years, the CommiBHioa sends a reprcoMrta- 
tive to interview and Bsaisl all new probation offioers who terre aimie aa 

1 after their appointment as possible. In each case a complete systant 

■ecords recommer^^ '- "■'■ - "^ -■—;-.. -•- = -i.-.. ^ 

rt is made to k 
first year of their » 

Un account of tijc aiKC of the State, the increasing number of probation 
officers, and the small staff of the Commiesion, it has iffoved impossible to 
visit the probation offices with anything like the reguiarit; and frequency 
that the Commlsaion desires. The ConunisBion believes that at least ob» 
visit a year by a representative of the Commisauw should be made in order 
to promote uniformity of methods and procedure, It has been powiUe to 
visit all of the large courts during the past year at least ouoe. It hae 
been impoBsible to visit maoy of t£e smtuler places or to make inbensire 
studies of the results of probation work. Each year, with the increased 
nnmber of probation officers, the need tor devel(^>uig batter etandftnda 
becomes more apparent. Por the benaflt not only of the oaurta biA the 
probation oStcers and the general public, the actual working out and the 
results of probation work should be cs«efully eimdied. To attam the«a 
ends, which would mean greater efficiency and conMquent economy to Uie 
State, the Commission has again asked the Legislature to provide an addi- 
tional field agent. ^ 

EzteiMteii Work 

Extension campaigns to secure the appointment of new or additional 
probation cfflcert in various counties and cities where the greatest noed 
and opportunities for extension present themselves have been carried on 
each year by the Commission. Every year new localities have created the 
position of paid probation officer, and probation has been started in many 
localities due to the activity of the Commission. The requests made to tlie 
Commisnion to aeeiet in establishing and extending probation work last 
year were as great as ever. In many cases this work was undertaken at 
the request of the judges who realized the need for competent probation 
officers in their courts. In other eases, women's clubs and other local organ- 
isations, realizing the need for probation work, have requested the help of 
the Commission. 

Special campaigns were carried on last year in eight counties. The 
localities visited and the resutta of the work are briefly outlined under the 
heading " Local Developments Throughout the State." In this wank the 
secretary or assistant secretary visits the county and secures the interest 
and support of the judges, public otBciaU, and socially minded oitiieiw. 
Neu'fp«.per jntbltcity regarding the need for probation work ia Beourad. 
Public meetings are addressed, the whole ^ort culminating in a formal 
hearing and a request for an appropriation friHo the board of supervisors 
or their fiscal authorities. 

A total of fifteen visits were mode by members of the staff to vorjous 
counties for c»rrytng on this extension work. The secretary spoke in four 
hearings before as many boards of supervisors during the Fall of I92D. 

It has been increasingly difficult to secure approprlatitaiB, due to laoal 
economy and the fact that in general only the smaller counties and cities 
are now unprovided with salaried probation officers. The need, however, 
for making probation work State-wide and pxtpndini; it to the rural parts of 
the State ia great end increasing. There is need for the passage of a man- 
datory act which would require the appointment of one or more salaried 
probation (.fUcers in every county. The passage rd such a law wndd aaritit 
(greatly in extending probation woric but would n»t do away with the neeA< 
for local education m order that adequate appropriations and support 
might be given to the work. 
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PubUcatioB and Distribution of Literature and BlankB 

The Commiseioti liaa continued to furaiedi infomuitiOD HJid educational 
literature on the probation B^Btem to probation officers, judges ajid other 
city and count; officials and to all perBons requesting it, not only within the 
!Stat« but throughout the L'nitcd States, and in nsspouHC lo many inquiries 
from foreign countries. 

The principal publication aent out last yew included the Thirteenth 
Annual Report of the Commission containing the proceedings of the Stat« 
Conference of Probation Officers and the directory, the Proceedings of the 
Twelfth Annual Conference of the New York State Association of Magi- 
strates, the Manual for Probation Officers, the Report on Methods of Super- 
vising Probationers, and a score of pam^ets and leafiets dealing witlk 
special phases of the problems of probation and socialized courts. 

The ConuuiBsion is unable to supply all the requests that are received 
for copieB of its Annual Report. <!hily one thousand copies were published 
last year. The report is sent to all judges and probation officers in the 
Stele, to sni'ial aguridea, am... to a limited immber of int^^redted individuals. 

The Manual for Prolwtion Officers has continued to serve as a text book 
on tike laws and methods of probation, and Is sent to all new probation 
officers, I'Hiidrdates for civil service examinations, and to all others requir- 
ing information on the worldngs of the probation system. 

Tlie leaflets and pamphlets published are used t« answer special inquiries, 
and many of them being of a popular nature are used freely in extension 
campaigns. 

The CommiBsion has continued to publish and distribute to prolmtion 
officers throughout the state blank forms and record boolia of every kind 
necessary for probation officers' records. Thirty-nine different kinds of 
blanks and record forms are Bupptied free to probation officers upon request. 

During the pest year a total of 31,538 blanks for probation officers' indi- 
vidual records, and 128 blank record books of various kinds, were sent to 
probation officers in afl parts of the state. 

The Commission has nikde a special effort to supply all new probation 
offices with a complete sett of these blanks for probation records, and ib 
endeavoring to introduce the system of record keeping approved by the 
Comniission wherever it is not used in order to secure uniformly satis- 
factory records thronghout the etate. It requests all courts where poaaible 
to liave their own forms printed after the models supplied aa it is impossible 
to continue to supply the large courts indefinitely. 

Office and Statistical Work 
Monthly statistical reports have been received from all probation ofBixra 

throughout the State, both salaried and volunteer, as has been done since 
the CommisBion was established. All facta appearing upon these reports 
are tabulated and the reeulta are given in this report. By this means the 
Commission keeps in constant touch with the work done by the individual 
officers throughout the State and is able to survey it in its entirety from 
time to time. 

During the past year a total of 16,668 pieces of mail were sent out by 
the Comniission. Of these, 2,840 were signed letters, 8,776 circular letters 
and newspaper statements, 4,649 packages of literature, and 2,406 pro- 
grammes of conferencea. 

State Conference of Probation Offlcera 
Every year for the past fourteen years the Commission has invited the 
probation officers of the State and others interested to attend a conference 
for the discussion of probation problems. This le one of the most impor- 
tant educational activities of the Commissicm. These annual oonferencea 
are held in a different city ea<^ year, and generally precede the Annual 
State Conference of Charitaes and Correction, 
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The FourtMnth Annual Conference was held in Kew York city November 
14-16, 1U21. This was the largest and in many reepects the most Buccese- 
ful probation conference which has been held. Three htmdred and tdty 
peraoui registered as delegates, of whom one hundred and fiftj-four were 
probatiuii olticetn liom an parts ol the f>tste. Addresses and informal 
discussions on many of the most important and pressing phases of the work 
of [n'obation officers featured the conference. Sessions of the conference were 
held on the first two days, and tlie third day was devoted to visits to courts, 
inclodiu^ the Children's and Family Courts, and to Tarioua social institu- 
tions which the probation officers expressed a desire to see. 

The C(«nmission always aedts the active co-operation of the probation 
officers of the State in planning the conference. Each year a Programme 
Committee of representative probation officers is appointed, who are con- 
sulted regarding speakers and other details of the conference. The Com* 
mission was fortunate in having the asbistance of a Local Arrangements 
Committee made up of representatives oE all the courts of New York city. 
The Commiaaion tiJcea this opportunity to express to the members of the 
Local Arrangements (Jomniittee its sincere appreciation for their cooperation 
and effective work. 

Hie CmnmiBsion is of the opinion that these conferences add much toward 
developing good standards of prohatjoti work and to promoting mutual 
aeqn&intance and co-operation among the probation officers ot the State. It 
it desirous, however, that the probation officers shall take an increasingly 
active part through their Buggestiona and cooperation In arranging uie 
conference and determining its policies. 

Because these conferences furnish information on all phases of probation 
work, inspire and encoiuage those who attend them as well as jH;<Hnotiag 
mutual acquaintance whic}i stimulates cooperation between the ofncera, it is 
believed that cities and counties employing probation officers are well repaid 
in sending their officers to this annual conference and in paying their ex- 
penses. An increasing number of officers are being sent ^ich yeaf at the 
eiqiense of their courts, but many still must come at their own expense if at 
all. Due to the small salaries paid probation officers, they can not afford 
to do this if located at any great distance from the conference city. The 
Cramnission has continually urged the judges and fiscal authorities to pro- 
vide the necessary traveling and other expenses which will make it possible 
for probation officers to attend and participate in these conferences. 

The addresses and important discussions at thia conference will be found 
in Appendix B of this report. 

Conference of the State Association of Magistrates 

The magistrates of all the city courts were first invited by the Cknnmission 
to attend a conference in Albany in 1909. At that time an annual State 
Conference of Magistrates was planned. In IBll the conference organiiied as 
the State Association of Magistrales. The Commission co-operated with the 
Association each year in all of its work, its secretary acting as secretary 
and treasurer of the Association. All juices of cities and villages and judges 
of county children's courts are considered members of the Association. 

The Twelfth Annual Conference was held in Utica February 11 and 12, 
][)91, .Tudpc- in.m ritv wna village courts in all parts of the State were 
present as well as distinguished' visitors and speakers. The addresses and 
discussions were of unusual interest and value. 

The State Association of MSgistrates has taken an increasingly active part 
in supporting or opposing legislation affecting the inferior courts and in 
other means to promote the efficiency of the courts and the welfare of the 
State. The Association has a distinctive field and an important function to 
perform in improving and developing the work of the magistrates' courts, 
as it is these courts which handle the more important judicial problems 
relating to child and family welfare. 

In previous years the proceedings of the Magistrates' Conference have been 
incorporated in the Annual Report of the State Probation Commission. In 
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the future, at the request of the AeaocdatJcii, thej will be publidied sop- 
otatel^, so a« t« be more readily available for the judges and others p&r- 
tioulnrly interested. 

It IB hoped that each year an increasing number of judges of titim, vil- 
lages, and towns of the State ma; attend the conference and participate 
in the work of the AsBOciatioii. The State Probation Ccanmission has been 
(^*d t« co-operate with the judges from the itaxt in arranging <^ oMifer- 
enee and in aiding the olficerB ajid committees to carry on their work. It. 
consklerH this to be one of the most importajit of its various aotivitiee. 

The Thirteenth Annual Conference waa held at the Ten Evck Hotel Ls 
Albany, February 6 and T. 1922. The conference was higUlv suceHftful. 
The proceedings will be puhliabed and sent to all members of tlie Association. 

Legialation 

No bilh of iinportanop directly alftcting the probation work ot the State 
were enacted by the Legislature in 1921. The Commiji=ion supported and 
opposed iricasureB which would affect probation. 

Senate Int. No. 1302, Print No. 1610; Senate Int. No. 1301, Print No. 
1615, by Senator Walton, amending the Penal Law and Code of Criminal 
Procedure and restoring the old limitations on the use of probation as to 
the length of the probation period. The Commission was opposed to this 
bill and it vraa not enacted. 

Senate Int. No. 762, Print No. 829, by Senator Tolbert. This is known as 
the wayward minors bill, and relates to the cmnmitment, custody, and con- 
trol of wayward minors between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one years 
in the city of New York. The Commission approved this bill. It passed both 
houECB, was signed by the Govemnr, but the Mayor of New York tsiled to 
ligQ it. It >>i planned to introduce this bill as a state-wide measure at the 
next BCBsion of the Legislature. 

Other measures of more or less interest to the courts and probation ofB- 
oers which were enacted by the Legislature of 1S21 are as follows: 

Chapter 343, extending the powers of the Children's Code Commission, and 
making an appropriation of $7,500 to the Commission for the continuance 
of its work. 

Chapter 250, changing the name of the Domestic Relations Courts of New 
York City to Family Courts. 

Chapter 708, repealing the narcotic drng law and abolishing the com- 



Walton Constitutional amendment relating to children's and domestic rela- 
tions court passed the Legislature. 

Chapter 48^ making the Napanoch Reformatory an insiitution for defec- 
tive delinquents. 

APPROPRIATIONS TO THE COMMISSION 

The Commission was granted a total of $16,440 in the appropriation bill 

for the year ended June 30, 1921. The appropriation was divided ae 

iollows; 

Administration, Personal Service; 

Secretary $3, 750 

Assistant Secretary 2, 000 

Chief Clerk and Hearing Staaographer 2,600 

Stenographer .' J, 140 

Wage^ twnporary 100 

Maintenance and Operation: 

Traveling expenses 2, 200 

Communication 1, 500 

Pxiuting, general 1,;800 

Printing, reports, etc 1, 500 

Bquipnieiit and supplies 600 

General plant service 150 
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BICOHHBMDATIOnS 

Tha-t the prt.baliiiii nork of the State may continue to develop wisely and 
succeaBfullv, the <'iiriiiiiiHsii>n desires to biing to the earnest ntt«atian of 
the jndges, probation offlcers, public officials charged trith itn support, and 
the public generally, the following reconunendationB; 

1. That every court alioiild secure the services of one or more salaried 
probation officers appointed through the civil service. The larger citiea 
should' employ their awn salaried officers who should devote their entire timo 
to the work. Smaller cities should either employ their own offlcers or use 
the services of salaried county probation oCGcers. 

2. Every county in the State should provide for one or more aalaiied 
county piobation officers. Such officers should serve in the higher courts, 
in the courts of small cities having no paid officers of their owii„ and in the 
town and village courts throughout the county. In the larger counties, one 
or more speoial officers should be provided to handle the rural work. 

3. That a tufBcient number of prtAMtien officers should be employed so 
that no ofllaer would be re^^uired to supervise more than an average of 
liftj eases. If the officer is required to make many preliminary investiga- 
tions. Ore number of probation cases should be less than fifty. Whenever 
possible, both men and women officers should be employed. 

4. That every effort be made to secure probation offiMrs qiulified fa; per- 
sonality, training, and experience. They should give their whole time to 
(he service. They should in general be paid saiaries of not less than $1,500 
with suitable yearly increases for efficient service, 

5. That probation officers should be given suitable office quarters. The 
roomn should be so arranged that private interviews can be had with all 
probationers when they report, 

6. That officers should be given sufficient traveling expenses so that their 
important Tietd n-ork may not be curtailed. Traveling expenses should never 
be given in a lump sum in lieu of part of the salary. All probation officers 
carrying on probation work in rural communities where the lack of trans- 
portation facilities makes traveling unduly arduous should have the use of 
an automobile. The expense of running and maintaining the same should 
he a public char^ie, 

7. Tliat all probation officers, where the amount of work justifies it, should, 
he given clerical assistance. The important Held w«rk of probation officers 
in investigating and visiting their charges should not be curtailed by reason 
of having to do clerical work. 

8. Thflt probation officcrti he a'lowed their necessary expenses whi!e attend- 
ing the State Conference of Probation Officers. 

9. That the services of probation oflicers be used to a greater extent iiv 
making preliminary investigations of cases before they are placed on proba- 
tion or otherwise dUposed of. 

10. That children's court sessions be held entirely separate and apart from 
adult sessions, and if possible in separate quarters. 

Jl. That all courts hearing children's cases secure the use of properly 
e([Uipi>ed detention homes to receive children arrested or broi^ht before the 
■ court who may require detention, 

12. That all courts secure the aervieea of diagnostic clinics or physiciani, 
and that in as many cases as possible, especially those which give indication 
of mental or physical defects, offenders be examined before they are placed 
on probation or otherwise disposed of. 

13. That diagnostic clinics be established aa a part of the work of the 
larger courts. 

14. That domestic relations or family courts be established where possible, 
and that all family cases be handled so far as possible informally, and after 
thorough investigation, and that probation be used to a greater extent in 
these cases. 

15. That probation officers endeavor to make their work with probation 
cases more intensive and discriminating and that adequat« standards of ceee 
supervision be maintained. 
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18. That a greater amount of co-flperation be developed between the pro- 
bation officers and Tarioua organizations and individuale who ma^ be of 
aaHiHtance to them. 

17. That probation officers endeavor to do preventive and protective work 
BO Ear as opportunity offerB, co-operating with all organizations in their 
communities which are interested in tlie Bame. 

IS. That judges carefully select the offenders who are to be released on 
probation, and that uo persons be placed on probation before a thorough 
social investigation has been made, 

19. That in all cases where the court suspends sentence, the offender be 
placed under the eupervision of a probation officer. 

The State Probation Commission desires to express its appreoation ot the 
courtesies and aid extended to it b; the judges and other officials, depart- 
ments and organizations, to the press, and to the many persons who have 
been of aaaiatance in its work during the past year. 
Bespectfully submitted, 

EDMOND J. BUTLER, 

Pntident, 
FREDERICK A. MORAJT, 

Becretarv. 
February 26, 1882. 
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STATISTICS OF PROBATION OFFICERS FOR YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 3», 1931 
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FOREWORD 

The Fourteenth Anniuil Conference of Probation Offlcers, called at the 
inTitfttion of the State Probation CnnmiHsion, was held In New Yorls city 
November 14 to IS, 1921. Three hundred and Rfby peraouB registered as 
delegates to the conference, of whom one hundred and fifty-four were pro- 
bation olBcers from all parts of the 8ta.te. 

The conference consisted of six sessimis. The evening sessions were de- 
voted to formal addresses. The third day of the conference was devoted to 
visits to courts and other institutions. A theater party, and after-theater 
supper were held on the evening of November 16th. The conference was 
the largest yet held and was one of the most helpful and practical as well. 

These annual gatherings of the probation officers of the State have proven 
very valuable in promoting the development of efficient and scientific pro- 
bation work. The exchange of ideas and esperiencee in this work is most 
neceseary. The inspiration and encouragement derived by the probation 
officers from these meetings makes them well worth while. The Oommission 
urges courts and local authorities liaving control of probation officers' ex- 
penditures to authoriee one or more representatives of every probation ofBcs 
in the State to attend this annual conference at the expense of the locality. 
The probation officers who attend secure information and gain inspiration 
which more than justifies the cost involved, 

These conferences are arranged each year especially for the probation 
officers of the State, but al! persons interested are invited to attend. The 
next conference will he held in Albany, in November, 1922. 

In tlie proceedings which follow, all of the formal addresses and Mich of 
the discuBsions as seem of permanent value are published. 
151 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL STATE 
CONFERENCE OF PROBATION OFFICERS 

FIRST SESSION 
Monday Mobhiko, IfovEUBKR 14, 1921. 

Eon. £DUOin> J. Sutler, Fbesipent, State Pbosatiok CouuiasiMi, 
presiding. 

The CnAiBUAN: The meeting will come to order. Last week, at the State 
Cboference of Charities in Ulnca, the gentleman selected to extend a welcome 
to t^ dalegstes began his addrees hj stating: " The sun, balinj skies utd 
even temperature all unite with me in extending a most cordial wekome to 
the delegates to the conference." At that time there was a. sBowatoru, 
mixed with sleet, raging outside, and the temperature weis anything liut 
agreeable. He followed this statement by saying: "That is what I boped 
would be the case when yooi came to our city, and I regret that it is not 
BO." I regret that our weather is not joare propitioiu. Bnt m i> Utica. 
the weather did not affect the attendance at tne meetings «r the othei 
matters which entered into the conduct of the conference, so I feel quite sure, 
even if today's weather should continue, that your meetings will be eqnaHy 
emceaeful. 

The «tat«Dent on the programme is that I un to Opes the neetiBg. So 
I am going to make my remarks quite brief by saying that in the name of 
the Probation Commiaaion, in the name of the Lotnl Committee, and in my 
own person, I extend to the probation officers from out of the city and their 
friends who have accompanied them a most cordial welcoime, and I hope tbat 
tkey will fkid in the conference much to inspire fmd help tboa ia thnr 
future work as probation officers, and that th^ wiU also find much to 
entertain them and interest them while wiiJi ns. 

We shall now proceed to tlie regular pn^ramine, the first item of which is 
"The Woman Delinquent in Court and After," by Hra. Max 'RiaHHiiiiar, 
Chief Probation Officer of the Court of Special SesBioDs, SyraciMe. 

THE WOMAN DELINQUENT IN COURT AINTI AFTER. 
Mb8. Max Thalhbimer, Chief Pbobatioh Officer, Coubt of Special 
Session^s, Siracuse: The co-operation of forces that make for human delin- 
quency arc efficient and complete. Ignorance, intemperance, disease, ineffi- 
ciency, and bad social, industrial and economic conditions, co-operate to 
produce delinquency and other social ills. Almost all the evils with which 
we have to deal are directly attributable to the conditions under whidi 
many of our women live. Understanding delinquency requires not bo much 
knomledcJ of (Tie nature of the offense and its magnitude, but much more,— 
ascertaining the genesis or beginning of the misconduct and the causes which 
He back of it. Experience tends to show (hat rarely is there any one cause- 
which offers the CKpression of delinquent acts. Home conditions may be 
exceedingly wretched; so bad, indeed, that one could readily believe tJiem 
accountable tor any misbehaviour, yet in equally squalid homes non-delin. 
quent individuals and valuable citizens live and thrive. The restricted social' 
opportunities for girls, the lack of wholesome recreaUon, the difSculty of 
direi'tin^ their activitiea into natural channels of expression, all make a 
problem which is not present in the case of boys and men. One of the- 
preatesl difficulties is to supply them with the opportunity for -social lite. 
They muBt hare recreation and companionship. How to give them this 
without having the privilt^e abused is a great problem. I believe it h 
impossible for some girls to resist temptation in any community where tliev 
[521 
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wonhl be thrown very mueh with toeii. On the other huid, a girl is apt 
to be so mtenfely lonely that ihe becomes diBcontcnted. I<>ery one dealing 
witik girlH ean recall the young giil with the Bhabfay suit having the earmaika 
of Dm country dreBamaker; ^r straw h«t trimmed with ootton roses frcan 
ikB MiaUiaery ahap at "'Rt Oomers"; her country prettinais, clear eyes 
and tan complexion suggeating fresh air, forest hung Toada, and clover mead- 
awt. In the laat few years, however, a n«w spirit luis come over the country 
gtrka. It may be a braaing whiff of the wtrmsji movement from the big 
wadd outside. They are no longer content t« make almost any sort of mar- 
riage or to draj out the colorless e^stence of a village spinster. The farmer 
with his tractors, hia modern barn*, his new scientiflc methods, lives in the 
twentiath century, but his wife too often loses her health and bloom in a 
fiUite struggle with the sixteenth. She drudges in an old-fashioned fano- 
heiise, cooIls unaided for the " liands," battles at tjie waahtub, draws watN' 
fr«m the well like Rebecca, of old. The prospect of holding up the woman's 
end of this kind of a farm partnership ie no longer appealing to ambitious 
couctiy giric; nor is the idea of economic dependence; nor of letting youth 
slip by without marriage. Almost as soon as they begin to think, thousands 
<rf enaJl-town girls, and girls living on farms, cast lunging eyes toward the 
city. They come, but they are a little afraid. They have learned from 
relativee and the " movies " that the city is dangerous. 

The force of temptation to wrong doing has grown in the last few years 
out of proportion to the moral strength of many girls and women to support 
this increased stress. Physically unprepared to resist the temptations thrown 
in their way, living in poor quarters, being improperly nourished, all add to 
their weakened moral nature, and so they commit offenses a^inst the law. 
The cwerworked and nervous mother, who in a moment of t^ptation take* 
from the department store counter the triHe that she needs so badly and 
yet can not afford to buy; the women who have just stsrted the drink or 
drug babit, who, however, have not yet lost their power of control, need 
our sympathy uid etrength, for they in many instances can be helped by a 
strong appeal and a change of environment. The line of demarcation be- 
tween vice and virtue is but a hair line. Today respected members of a 
community; tomorrow under indictment, tried and convicted. What is true 
of the mon is more markedly true of the woman. Whoever heard of a 
woaiaB of the underworld coming back to sit side by side with her virtuoiu 
aistierBl The reactionaries cry out for her punishment, for the elimination of 
her kisd. Where is she to go! Where is her Siberia! 

Let ae paiwe for a mcnnent and ask ourselves, what is Virtue! Virtue is 
the measure of resistance to temptation. We with more clothes than we 
need, more food than is good for us, with our sheltered lives, what do we 
really know of Virtue? Have we ever been tried? The special problem with 
gtrla ia to mold their minds and their emotional natures into more whole- 
BMBS forme. We see the overcrowded rooms and the folded beds tucked in 
coiners during the day and drawn forth for the boarders at night. We 
realize as never before in the face of dire poverty, the frightful economio 
struggle that many families are facing. Is this molding process possible in 
their own homes, in their ohl environment? Yes, if among the parents there 
ia decency ajid comiDOu sense. More often their homes are impossible places 
in which to develop a new set of ideas and habits. 

Idleness is another contributory cause to the moral failure. Why should 
tliere be idleness when apparently there has been so much work for those 
who desired it? Rare, indeed, is it that one finds a wcanan delinquent who 
ba* not been in the beginning a working girl. For sad and terrible thou|^ 
it be, the truth ia that the majority of the nnfortunates, whether they be 
sf the specifically criminal or prostitute class, are what they are, not because 
they are inherently vicious, but because they were failures as workers and 
wage-earners. They were failures, not because they were lazy, but because 
they did not know how to work. Not having learned to work either at 
aehaol or at home, they go to the factory or workshop, or to the store, crude, 
imcnrnpetent, and worst of all with an instinctive antaeoniMn toward thdr 
tadc. They can not and do not work. They are simply worked." 
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Tlie need for aBcertaining the preeiae mental and physical condition of 
delinquenta is coming to be more clearly understood, 'nta.t many delinquents 
are defective, and this Ib a. coutributing if not th« leading cause for their 
offenses, is a matter of every day observation in the courts. Only the 
trained psychiatriat and psychologist can properly diagnose and suggest the 
treatment in these cases. 

One of the real reasons why girls end wcnnen charged with inunorality do 
not go back to a normal life is that th« hand of society is set against them. 
The public must be educated, and help given these Magdalans so that they 
will regain a normal place in society. 

Recreation is closely related' to the {Hroblon. Men's wages are generally 
higher than wcanen's. Naturally the men have more money to spend for 
recreation. They seek as partners for amusement the girls or women, who 
when Ic^timate pleasures nave been enjoyed will yield to Improper demajids. 

More light is being thrown on the economic ^aaes of prostitution. The 
question of the minimum wage has been studied in its relation to the im- 
morality of girls and women, We have come to realise it is not the minimum 
wage for the girl nearly as much as the mdmmum wage for the man. First, 
the fathi^r must iiave means to give the girl a decent home, where home 
surroundings are such that the natural restraints of modesty will not be 
broken down, where she :^an bring her friends and not be ashamed of her 
home. This alone would keep the girl in many instances. 

The problem of the delinquent woman is one of the hig social problems 
of the day. We are not making real progress in solving this problem, but 
are merely scratching the surface. Every shade of delinquency is seen daily 
in the courts of our larger cities, but we who are privileged to labor in 
smaller fields have in a limited way the same kind of problems. We all take 
the attitude not of vengeance or punishment according to some schedules, but 
a twofold attitude — first of alt of social defense, that we may insure that 
the crime shall not be committed a^Riin as far bh the particular offender is 
concerned ; and secondly, an attitude of rescue or reformation, prevention, 
and restoration to a recosnized place in society for the offender. Our methods 
are naturally different in our work, as we use our own initiative and ideas. 
Some one has spoken of us as social doctors. We would not value the 
service of a physician who administered the same medicine to every patient 
in thp ward of a hospital despite their different diseases, ao we probation 
officers, like good physicians, study intensively the hvefl of the human beings 
in our cere, and make individual social diagnosis of their needs. The greatest 
help in OUT work comes from the thorough investigatlMiH made intd the 
homes and lives of offenders. Delinquency is scarcely ever an isolated act; 
it is nearly olwavs an expression of a set of habits. Ita cause lies beneath 
the surface. Criminal or vicious behaviour usually has beginnings in child- 
hood or adolescence. The soil has often been prepared by heredity. The 
nurturing of the delinquent's ways may be furthered by the offender's ^yslcal 
condition or limitations of the mind. After the necessary investigation and 
a satisfactory report has been submitted regarding the environmental, physical, 
and mental conditions, the judge suspends sentence and places the offender 
on probation, with the understanding that certain conditions are to be com- 
plied with. These conditions become part of the plan that we m&p out for 
probationers. 

I am sure we all meet with the lade of religious guidance, the lack of 
vitalitv in the faith professed by these girls and women. They seem daeed 
that the nuestion of going or not going to church should be coni^dered or 
thought about. Thev are simply children of habit, and go to church or fail 
to go from thoroughly conventionalised motives. We know the power and in- 
fluence of religion upon the average person's life. The reason the delinquent 
woman has come to be our responsibility is because she has been in the 
Orient; she haa lost her bearingB. Underlying the probation system are 
definite spiritual forces. We hear a great deal today of criticism in regard 
to the ure of sentiment in dealing with offenders. Genuine sentiment is 
the life and soul of profcation as it is of all things real and true. The 
spirit is the substance of things real. Probation appeals to the best in the 
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indivittuel, the awakened gratitude for a fresh chance instead of the ex- 
pected diHgrace. The friendly personal touch and kindly assiatanoe vitalizes 
probation treatment. Sentiment, however, should be balanced with diacipline. 
Children are punished in their homes it they err. We are learning in these 
days, from our studieB of the mentally defective, that nmny adult delinquents 
are like children in that they have the minde of children in adult bodiea. 
The obiect in which we are primarily interested in probation ie to find out 
what lowers the nower of resiatance to the point where social diaintegration 
be^na t-o take place. First, we must po back into the noiils of the persons 
concerned. We have eone a lontr wav in recognizini; the complexity of en- 
vironmental catiaes We must keep them in mind to get back to spiritual 
eftuaes which help in getting what we ne<a nrohably more than any other, 
and that is imaginfttion — -the tvi>e of imagination that makes it possible 
for us to get under another person's nkin, into her mind; that makes us 
know not only our chains but the effect of our own apnroscb upon them. 

Never fail tn be kind. Kindnees should be associated with a personality 
that ia attractive and insoiring and a demeanor that inatincMvelv commands 
respect. Gain the confidence of your charges; without it yonr work will be 

Be firm, otherwise you weaken her resistance and present tenrptatJons to 
err asain, believing you would eaailv condone her faults. Keep them from 
deapapir. Our weak sisters need friendahin, friendshin in the truest sense of 
the word, more than anvthinic they need in this world. They come to us in 
faith with their trouUeg and aorrowB. and with perfect eonlldenee that no 
matter how unfortunate their condition they are going to receive kindly 
advice and encourairement. 

The returns from the probatdon service in the form of actual improvement 
or reformation in the habits and character of the offenders will be in strict 
pronortion to the amount of intellicence. enerpv. thoueht, time, care, jier- 
sonal influence and moral suasion mit into the work bv those who administer 
it. What we need now is an enlightened public opinion which is the strongeat 
force in the evolution of the conscience of our people. Public oninion must 
he educated to where it is not the nominal thing of creed or statute book, 
hut the real nublic oninion of livincr men and women. 

The orobfttjon olHcer'a opportunitv isno amall one. There is no greater 
privilege than the chance to Berve our fellow beines. especially when they 
need nnr sid because of their weakness or misfortune, The opportunity 
ffiven to na ia to lend a hand, build ut> ambition, to fortify the will of the 
irresolute, to foster peace and happiness In the home, to restraiin and reform 
the erring and the fallen, and to prevent evil bv checking harmful tendencies 
in their earliest state. Probation has its legal and offlcial foundation, but 
in its substB<nee it ia fundamentally a human relatdonsblp, human friend- 
ship, human helnfulne°n; and because it is human, in order to succeed it 
has to be individual. This is the great opportunity which lies before every 
probation officer. 

A new sense of the value of the individual has come from the war. so 
that as never before meaflures have been taken for conservation of human 
beings. The very wastage of war haa emphasiKed the need of a greater 
care in preserving the indlividual who later on will be a nroducer. Shall 
we take less account of ihe conservation of human souIsT Why let so many 
delinquents go down each year and lose the chsnce for happy useful lives? 
Why not do all in our power to bring them bsckT 

TtTB CHATBMAfj: The Tianer will be discussed by Mias Helen P. McCor- 
madc, Deputy Assistant District Aittomey, Kings county. 

Mis8 Helen P. lifcCoituAOK, Deptttt AflsisTAirr DisxatCT Attokbbt, 
KiNns CoTTSTVi It is true mv work is not vour work, but unless my heart 
was tn your work and I realisted the srririt of your work, T would he useless 
in my work. It ia your office to rchibilitate men and women, to nut them 
back into the social world as functioning beings there. It is our oflice to me 
that the nenal laws of the community are properly interpreted and adminis- 
tered. But we must understand each other's work in order to accomplish 
anything in either field. , - t 
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You are now, and yet you are old, Tery old indeed, thia idea of parobation. 
But you are new in tie iDanner in which you are conducting your fine typ» 
of work. At the preaent time you lia,¥B a n»agniftcetit me«Bage to carry to 
the world. In industry, we know that within the la«t tweaty-flvo years 
our iwjuatrial magnateE have realized the value ot waste materials. They 
hare turned this erstwhile waste into dollars and cente, and you are doing 
that with hDman beings ; and your motto ia "Stop Htunan Waste." Wkat 
a magnificent ideall What a magnificent principle! 

Ah Mra. Thalheimer said, and said so ably, unleea the apiritual is in your 
l^■ork yon diould not be there. A man or woman probation officer who has 
aot a realization of the spiritual has no place in your profession. You 
should be the leaders in your conuminity in thoae thii^ that relate to the 
spiritual among your people, and if ;ou are not, you are in the wrong job. 
The unfortunate g'irl who ia a square p^ in a round bole is woriced; she 
accomplishes nothing, meets with failure, and starts on the downward path 
which is easy sometimes for some people. And it ia the same with any of 
of US, no matter what our profession may he. If we are in the wrong tjipe 
of work, we can do nothing but fail. 

With your permJBsion I will discuss two or three points in Mrs. Thai- 
heimer's pa|ier tliat aeemed very forceful indeed, i&s. Thalheimer took up 
this problem in two phases: First, the causes that pronMte delinquent^ 
among women; and then she auggested antidotes to cure this social disease. 
1 am interested principally in the antidotes, becauae after all I bid Mily a 
layman here; you are the members of this profession. You are the ones 
who meet the people who come to you for care and sustenance, and it is 
my office as a layman to see to it that sodety suppliea you with those 
antidotes that will aid you in curing the detrimental condStiiMis you en- 
counter in your work. And if I don't do my part, and the othtt* men and 
women of this great State do not, how can you accomplish what you set out 
to do? It is impossible, becauae your Job is an enormous one. Colloquially 
speaking, making over mialit lives is. some job! 

The former speaker referred to the girl who conies from the country town, 
and you men and women who do this work among delinquent girls in our 
great city know that a large number of these ^rls, socalled prostitutes, are 
recruited from our country towns. She explains that condition among these 
girln by the following statement: "She has learned fr<»n relativea and 
the ' movies ' that the city is dangerous." Now, I maintain that there Mrs. 
Thalheimer has made a very strong point indeed. She states that that girl 
comes to the city in such a state of mind that on every corner and at every 
turn she makes she expects to find something dangerous. Her state of mind 
reads into every innocent suggestion something that is wrong, and so she 
meets it. What you think you are, you will be. And so the country girl, 
the minute she puts her suitcase down in the great city, thinks that every 
poor man who brushes by is going to make an improper proposal to her. 
She goes on and on until she meets this very thing, the bugaboo that haa 
pursued her from the time that ahe left home. Such a state of mind is the 
cause of the hocIbJ downfall of many a woman. Put the minds in a good, 
clean state and you will have fewer unfortunate girls. 

There Is the matter of training and education that must be loolced into. 
Our stage, our movies, our bodra, are responsible for a great deal. It ia 
our office, we people who are supposed to be the leaders in the social thoiaght 
of our community, to see to it that the salacious and the false do not appear 
in our books, our publications, and in the drama. 

And so I do want to empha^ze this point under discussion, that the state 
of mind is one of the most important causes for delinquency amcmg women. 
You have known the {^rl who believes temptation surrounds her, that wsmen 
are constantly pursued by evil Intentioned men, that all men are bad. \\'bat 
nonsense! Of course we have bad men as we have bad women, but it is 
time that we realized that there is good in all of us, men and women, and 
if your state of mind is good you will only meet with good, 

So we admit that the state of mind as described by Mrs. Thalheimer is very 
material indeed. We must change that state of mind registered by young 
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girls lioia bbmU towna, and lakke tkam reiliM that alt N«w Yinicere do not 
spend their time at queitionable resortB. We do not approve bu<Ai places. 
We do not read naugbt; books. We don't go nightlj to the Great White 
W*j. We New York city petals, natives of the great metropolis, work hard 
and long. We lead humdrum, everyday, decent, American lives. And so do 
the [ket^e of Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston, and other groat 
Amencan cities. It is all nonsense, this wild exiBtence we city people aie 
supposed to lead- If the country girl would oaly search out the native 
New Yorkers in the quiet residential districts tttid forget about the thousands 
oi pseudo New Yorkers from all points east, wast, north, and south, who 
reside in the more spectacular parte of the city, we would have little trouble 
with her as a social ^oblem. 

I do not mean to imply thut the niunber of country girls who join the 
ranks of our army of delinquente is exoessively high, btit too many meet 
with misfortune in our large cities. 

Mrs. Thalheimer next treats of the relation of economic conditions to the 
problem of delinquency among women. Social workers liave fostered the 
movement for minimum wage for women for some years past. I am an 
advocate of the nrinimum wage and know its value, but 3 believe that the 
best minds of the world of social thought concur with Mrs. Thalheimer in 
her plea for the estalilishment of the family wage as the safest antidote to 
relieve anti-social economic conditions. Give a man a family wage, and 
the vast majority of women in and out of industry are taken care of. The 
family life is the goal of every normal woman, and she will be satisfied 
and content with her e-tietence as the socalled better half of the partnership, 
if the wage-earner, her husband, receives wages sufficient to meet the family 
budf;et. Tlie nornjal girl does not flinch from small sacrifloes when they are 
performed for the man she loves, for her children and her home. The insti- 
tution, of the family wage would enable countless young men to marry and 
maintain homes, establish families, and so further the very bulwark of 
American social life. The father, receiving sufhcient wages to provide a 
decent and suitable home, gives to his children an opportunity to have a 
norroal social life with the home as the centre, as it should be, and not the 
street corners or dance halls used out of nei^essity as the trysting place. 
There is no question that the operation of the family wage and the mini- 
mum wage for women would decrease to a marked degree the present rat« 
of doliniquency. 

Mrs, Thalheimer urges tJie value of work to counteract the powers of 
delinquency. All labor is noble and we must make girls rsalii'.e that. You 
know that the average girl who comes to you has a certain social sense and 
distinction as to the title of her job. She detests lo be called servant; 
she does not like to do housework because she believes it lowers her in the 
estimation of her friends. The truth of the matter is that most of them do 
not even know how to do housework and need definite training. If we could 
only drive home the dignity of labor and bring to these girls the o[q>or- 
tunily to be placed in the right sort of jobs, we would have a great deal 
less delinquency. For the most part, the problem is simply a question of 
what the particular individual's adaptabilities and capabilities are, his pos- 
sibilities and handicaps, and then the placing of the individual in that type 
of work best suited to him. 

In closing, Mrs. Thalheimer said, " We all, I am sure, meet the lack of 
religious guidance, the lack of vitality in the faith professed by these girls." 
That is absolute truth, and you of all people know it. You ask the girl 
what church she belongs to, what licr religion is. and she will glibly t«ll 
you a certain denomination. When you go into the subject with the girl 
jou realize that she has not been to that particular church in months, and 
sometiineB years. She has no more realization of that church and the 
pcinciplm of that faith than the " man in the moon." This is an unfOTtu- 
nate situaticoi. The fnult rests with the home and the church; and we 
must see to it, you and I, and the rest of the members of our respective 
communities, that our boys and girls are given an opportunity for moral 
training. You realize how difficult it is for the boy or girl robbed of moral 
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tFamiug to Bueceed in life. I truly believe thai this last was Uie most com- 
pelling meseage Mrs. Thalheimer gave to us. Maj[ I urge 70U to carry this 
message to all the parents with whom you come in contact! 

I believe that if the people of this State could get the force of your mes- 
sage, the need of spiritusl training among our toys and girls and how it 
would relieve you w your work and ma^rially reduce the rate of delin- 
quency in the community, this conference would have more than justified 
itself. And so I aay to ;ou probation officers assembled here, be lesB modest 
(md retiring in presenting yourself and your principles to the public. Try 
in every way possible to meet the women and men of your ttnra througD 
clubs, i^urch associations, political organizstiouB, etc. Carry your message 
to them. Write to organiiations and suggest that they invite you to appear 
before them and address them. Bring to them the message of uieir responsi- 
bility, because they are responsible as functioning units of society. Only 
then can you accomplish at least in part this enormous job that yon have 
set for yourselves, salvaging human waste. 

The CaATRUAN : If there is no diecussion on the paper to supplement 
the remarlts of Miss McCormack, we will proceed to the next order of 
bueinesB, which is the presentation of the subject of " The Relation of Pro- 
bation to Protective Worlc for Girts," by Miss Adaline C. Gordon, Probation 
Officer, Newburgh, 

THE RELATION OF PROBATION TO PROTECTIVE WORK FOR GIRLS 
MiBB Adaline C. Gobdow, Pbobation ani> PaorEcnvE Ojticbb, NEWBUaaa: 
There is a great opportunity for protective work for girls in our cities, the 
work which deals with the girl when she is just l)^uming to show signs 
of delinquency and before ^e has committed an offense, and) there is a 
better chance to help her before the stigma of the court rests upon her. 

Girla are referred to protective Eocieties by parents, schools, employers, 
Bocial workers, friends, and by the police, and they are many times kept out 
of court, while in the more ditficuit cases, wh»'e the girl does not respond 
and is in danger of going wrong, bringing her into court and piecing her on 
probation is more beneflciai. While on probation, through special training 
and supervision she has the best chances to make good. Mental teste make 
it easier to understand the girl and we are better able to help her. In 
probation cases, the probation officer has legal authority which she does not 
have in other cases. I need not speak of the value of probation work, for 
you know so well the wonderful things that have been accompliahed by this 

Of one hundred girls with whran we worked last year, only twenty came 
through the court ; the rest were unoffidal cases. The average age of these girls 
was from fourteen to eighteen; seventy-lwo were under twenty. 

The brolTen honW is a serious feature in causing a girl to bectmie delin- 
quent. Dr. William Healy said; "We have every reason to be convinced 
that the strongest vantage point tor attack on the whole field of delin- 
quency is in the home." Girle who come from homes where the parents are 
continually quarreling and living apart, or where there is immorality, need 

A sixteen -year- old girl who was referred for keeping late hours asked for 
a place to work out of town because she did not think her mother was living 
the right kind of life. 

Another girt because of constant quarreling in the home spent most of 
her time on the streets, and had to be placed on pTofa«tion for truancy. In 
another environment there was a nnirked change in the girl. 

The unmarried mother needs help in securing support for her child and 
help in making plans for her future. One girl erpected the father of her 
cMld to marry her and she looked and looked for word of his coming, to 
find out later that he had recently married. She, however, was not dis- 
couraged, and has worked and cared for herself and her dhild; and hor 
love for her child has kept her straigfit. Another girl in this condition had 
to be placed on probation before we could get her to go straight. 
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Then there are the girU who come tbenuelveB for sdvioe or for positicm*, 
or to bring other girte. One of our runaway girls brought two ouier girls 
for advice. Lonely girls need friends. One girl was diecouraged; said she 
ivent out for an auto ride intending to do wrong but some power kept her 
back. Today ghe is norkisg to keep otlter girla from going wrong. 

Girls have come for information about social diseases. Knowing one 
girl's history, a Waseermann test was advised, and later treatment was 
secured for her. 

Among the girls who need protective care is the runaway girl. One ^rl 
left home becftuse she had heard of the good powtions offered in New York 
and knew her parents would not let her go. Another wanted tO| be an 
aetresH, One couldn't many the man her father had pidted out for her 
because he drank. 

Two fourteen -year -old girls in search of adventure stayed away from 
school all day. At night, when they saw their fathers looking for them, 
ran, and when they were Ave milee away from home, took a bMit for New 
Yorii, where they were found. Both girls made good, one without coming 
to court and the other after being placed on prot:^tion. 

Another girl who ran away because her home life was not pleasant was 
brought back, placed at work in a home where an interest was taken in 
her, and she ia contented and happy. 

Some of the trouble with girls of foreign parentage is caused because 
the parents insist on bringing them up according to the cuetome of their 
native country and they aro inclined to be too strict and not allow enough 
recreation. One girl came to c<»)ault us about running away; said she 
couldn't stand it any longer, had to give up her pay and was not allowed 
any fun. The father wanted her closed up, but after many interviews with 
the parents and the girl she was allowed more liberty and permission was 
given her to entertain her friends at home. 

Many girls thirteen to nineteen years of age have been referred by par- 
ents for keeping late hours, being in bad company, and not working. A 
mother phoned our office to have someone stop her fifteen -year-old daughter 
who was planning to go to New Tork to work. After investigating we 
found that two fifteen -year-old girls were planning to run away with a man 
who said he represented a moving picture concern and offered them 925 a 
week. He wanted them to go to Yellowst<me Park. One of these girls had 
been keeping very late hours, and had been tried on informal probation but 
did not do well, and was therefore sent to a private institution for train- 
ing. The other, because of the excellent co-operation of parents and pastor, 
became a different girl in a year's time. 

The wayward girl, sixteen to eighteen, is one of our most difiicult prob- 
lems. Much could be done if we could place her on probation on that charge, 
but until we have a state law raising the age for wayward minors they will 
continue to be a problem. 

Many of Uieae older girls do respond to friendly advice, while others, be- 
cause of the wrong influence of friends or for other reasons, persist in 
defying everyone. It ie hard to see a sixteen -year- old girl who is in great 
danger of becoming morally depraved and not be able to help her through 
the court. Parents have often been disappointed because their girls could 
not have a chance on probation. 

One nineteen-year-old girl, who waa coming in at 2 and 3 a. m., is doing 
remarkably well, living with relatives in another city, working steadily, 
and keeping good company. 

Another girl, Bixteen, who was ungovernable, a runaway, and in great 
danger, could not be placed on probation. A few weeks later, when living 
in New York city, where provieion is made for the girl over sixteen, the 
mother was able to have her sent to a reformatory on that charge. 

We were able to have a seventeen-year-old girl who was wayward placed 
on probation on a charge of petit larceny. She could not keep away from 
frienda here, and asked to be sent to work in a home in another town where 
she is doing well. 
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Help u also offered girla returning from serriiig jail sentenoea, to start 
over BBftln ia new Burroundiiigi. We try to em every girl vrtio ciwiek to 
UB a. (JiBncu to moke the raoet of the life God hae ^ren her. It takes a 
world of love, patience, tact, and prayer, but it is wortii while. 

Thk Craibmatt: The paper of Misa Gordon will be discussed by Miss 
Caroline Linherr, Vice-chairman, Big Sisters of the Ladies of Charity, N«w 
York city. 

Mess Caioline Linhebb, Vice-Chaibuak, %o Sibtekb or tbe Ladies 
(IF Chaeity, New York City: There is such a wealth of material in Misa 
OorJim'E paper it is difficult to select any one point for discuwkm. I 
recogutKPd all her problems as old acquaintances; age old as human nature, 
and varying only to assume local color. Host of these problenta I have met 
in my long association with tbe Qiitdren'a Court in the capacity of Big 
Sister. 

We Big Siatora have done quite a little probation work, scarcely officialj 
perbape, but years ago before tbe era of tbe much needed probation offlcer 
it was all we could boaat. The only people coping with the situation then 
were the officers of the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children, the 
big hearted attaches of the court, and our little band of workers. 

I can safely say there are no citizens of New York who welcomed tlia 
advent of the organized probation system more fervently than did we. And 
with the greatest interest we have watched ita growth and develoimiant into 
the mapinifieent force for good it ia to-day. 

While there are over sixty probation offlcers at present connected with 
tbe Manhattan Children's Court, there remains plenty of work for tbe 
Protestant, Jewish, and Catholic Big Sisters to do. We co-operate with 
the [Kobatioa officers when desired, adjusting marriagea, arranging for 
baptisms, supplying homes for girla whose environment must be changed, 
and alsci furnishing funds, clothing, etc. Independently, we care for family 
cases brou{;bt before the court and all cases that can be settled out of 
court. Girla aino come to us for care from numerous other sources too 
varied to mention. 

In reference to Miss Gordon's paper, my answer would be that probation 
without protection is unthinkable. The life in our wonderful city is full 
of contrasts, its lofty heights of artistic, intellectual, and spiritual accom- 
plishment; and its great depths of poverty, ignorance, and crime. The 
tiUF^tle and bustle of the greatest business center of tbe universe, interspersed 
with the almost mad pursuit of pleasure indulged in on every side, offers a 
fertile field of trouble for unprotected youth. Our thinking citizens have 
realized this; and nowhere in the world have so mnny Fsfesnards bren 
tlirowD around young people. And still they are inadequate. 

Our protective agencies are of two kinds — those doing field work, always 
on guard; "the watch dogs," so to speak. I allude to our societies for 
vice fiippression whose agents, unsuspected, are to be found in the most 
unlocked for places; our vigilant police women who positively haunt our 
public dance halls, parks, and in tbe summer our nearby beaches; as well 
as tlie agents of the Girls' Protective League, The Travelers' Aid, and many 
otlicrs equally good, the pum total of whose reacue and preventive work is 
enormous All of these co-operate with the probation officers and Big 
Sisters; but for individual cases, those agencies wbich supply the personal 
touch are of more avail and may he used in a measure as training schools- 
Here, too, we have an encouraging array, all inspired with the idea of 
protection. It is our business to link the girls up with some one of them. 
There are settlements, almost two hundred in number, many including prls' 
clubs and mothers' clubs; board ing-housee and homes for working girls, 
now mostly run on modern lines — by this I mean according all freedom 
possible commensurate with tbe honor of the girl; room registries, where 
investigated boarding places are supplied; luncheon clubs for business girls; 
and independent girls' clubs. Many of these are self governing, deligbt- 
fully conceived, and supplying intelligent recreation and devcloraneut. 
Among them I mention one of great interest to me, it having transformed 
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Mnne oi mj girU. With b membenhip ot five tbouaand, Init year in addi- 
tion it gave emeTgency accommodation to nine hundred. One-third of tlieee 
latt«r girlB were problem cases; some were runaiwaya. All were wisely 
eonaselcd and cared for. Then, too, we have the welfare departments <n 
our big Btorea and factories, often with one of our Big Sisters at their 
head. I wish all our places of industry were bo equipped, or that aome 
system of Bupervision of the smaller onea could be deviBed. 

Biit tile most important factor for protection is in my opinion the girls' 
religion. Nothing ia more potent. Innately, the most immature girl 
recognizes serious sin when first she meets it, hut by wrong doing or cwe- 
leBS living this fine perception is obliterated and only a deep relipoua 
kwakeuing can restore it. All our protection is of little avail if the result 
be not to develop and strengthen the character of the girl; but with the 
aid of her religion, God's grace is in her aoul to carry her aately through 
her hour of temptation and peril. 

Miss Gordon mentions the broken home and the home of the mefficient 
parent. That note makea a strong appeal. It is the root of so much that 
IS wrong. Wliere ia the home love, the family pride, the great raotlier love, 
the mother sympathy? Ee-create them if they are not there. As the 
home is, so the State will be. The wise counsel and genuine sympathy of the 
probation officer or Big Sister often awakens the latent responsibility of the 
faulty parents who in their weakness and ignorance seem but children who 
have lost the vision. It ia our God-given duty to aupply it in wiiat measure 
we can. Rehabilitate the lioTre. In the final analysis it is our highest 
hope. To this end may God bless our efforts, 

Thi CHAmuAR: The subject is now open for dlBcussion. 

Misa Emma L. Ottnat, Prob-vtion Officer, Eochestkb: I would like 
to asfc Mies Gordon just what they do in Newbursh for the girl who 
comes from a penitentiary or Institution; Just how they handle that 
situation. 

I£l88 Gordon: We haven't had very much of that so far. But in one 
case, we arranged for her to work in anothu- town under supervision. 
She was willing to work in that way. 

Miss Ottnat r The problem that 1 meet in my city ia that very often 
tia girls who get on probation haven't homes. Girls wiio are sent to our 
penitentiary for short sentenceB come out with no home to go to, and natur- 
ally they go back to iJ^e friends that they strrtod with. .At the ;t>i*e''ent 
time among our club women we are trying to establish a home for that 
type of girl. I have been in thia work seven years, and I have been very 
helpless in that part of the work; that lack of proper places to start with 
after they have come under our supervision so often causes repeaters. 

Ifas. Makt E. Paddon. State I^obatios Co ji mission. Nr'v York City: 
Ifay I say that I think tiiat to both anyone connected with the parole work 
of an institution or with a probation department, the problem, of a. living 
place for the girl discharged from the court or an institution ia one of th* 
moHt difficult and most important problemB. 

Inn^Mri House, an institution in New York City that was formerly the 
Magdalen Home, has recognized that and started a boarding home for 
girb leaviRg inBtitntt«aa on parole, where the girl am live for a short time 
under superviaion until she can get on her feet, save money, and establid 
herself in the commnnity, Inwood is going to eontinue thb work on a 
laDgsT scale, and is hoping to have a register of suitable homes wbere the 
girls can go and board with families they know pompthinir about, and be 
passed on from the boarding home conducted by this institution to a home 
where they know Bhe will have sympathetic treatment and understanding 
friends to live with. 

Mbb. I. A. Kellooq, Pbobation Officer, Waieetown: I would like to 
say that in Watertown we have a home where every girl on probation, or 
who for any cause whatever has come in touch with the courts, can always 
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Btay. The Bureau of Charities owns thie home, and is always reodj to 
furnish a room. Meah are paid for by the count; or city. 

Miss Fbances E. Leitch, Pbobation Officeb, Brooklyn : I want to ask 
if these homes to which it is Huggeeted tliese unfortunate women might go 
are supposed to be homes where there are no men! In the flrat place, it la 
rather a difficult thing to bring a woman of that reputation into a family. 
As a rule, there are generally young people in the family whom it would 
not be wise to bring into contact with this woman, and often the man of Uie 
family is more reluctant to bring her in than even his wife. And even 
with the best intentions, these women come in and do make trouble. 

Steuben 



MY MOST DIFFICULT PROBLEM 

Ma. JoniT L. Deaklove, Pbobation Offices, Stecben Countt: Mt. Chafr- 
mian, and co-workers; When I received this notice to apeak here I became 
reminiscent of what was my most difficult problem. I had seen in my mind 
clouds gathering around some of the golden horizons I had pictured for 
people under my charge, and I wondered whether I personally had left 
something undone or whether I had made a mistake, whether I bad required 
too much or too little; or in other words, was I personally responsible for 
some of those problems of my own! We can remonstrate with the delinquent 
girl. We can say to the man who has been convicted of larceny, you must 
not do it again; if be has mentality enough, we can reason, too; or if the 
animal is more developed than the mental, we can threaten. In the family 
cftse, we can tell the man he must not beat his wife. If it iq the 
woman who persists in refusing to make up her mind to stay home but 
makes up her face and goes out, we must tell her that she has responsibili- 
ties at home that she must attend to or get in trouble with the law. If it 
is a child that has been convicted of being incorrigible or of truancy, Te 
can adjust his troubles, perhaps, and send him to school; and get a report 
from the school authorities and find that everything is all r^t. 

We all have our troubles along those lines. But aft«r thinking the matter 
over seriously, I am reminded of a story they tell about the Devil, who 
thought he would go out of business, and advertised for sale all his tools. 
A great many people came to look at them. He made many sates, but 
there was one implement that he asked a greater price for than all the 
others combined. When everything else was gone, he stilt had this imple- 
ment left. And those gathered around him asked, " Why do yon want 
such a price for this?" And he said. "Though T have sold everyuting else, 
I can stilt accomplish my desires with this article." And they said, " What 
do you call itT " And the Devil replied, " Discouragement," 

And co-workera, that is the greatest problem that I have to-da-y. It is 
the discouragement of so many of the people that I have to deal with. 
And the cause of that discouragement to-day is the industrial condition. 
I have men at the head of households, perhaps six, eight, or ten in 
the CamOy, without work. I can tell a man, "You must not steal; you 
must obey the taw." I can tell a girl, " You mnst keep your name unsullied ; 
you must live up to every condition for which God made womanhood." But 
when it comes to feeding a family of children or supporting dependents, it 
is impossible if you can not get something for that man to do. 

There never was a time in tile five years that I have been in this work 
that ibe problem of unemployment has loomed up before me to sudi a. 
formidable size as at the present time. The labor situation today is 
my greatest problem. 

Thc Chairmar: The nest speaker is Miss Madeliene G. Hooton, Pro- 
bation Officer of Binghamton. 

Hiss Madeijene G. Hooton, Probation Officer, Binghamton: I asked 
a number of probation officers what was their most difficult problem, and 
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th« answers were man; and varied. Ae to m; own problem, the ladies who 
spoke previoasly touched upon the problem with which I have largeljr to 
deal. It is getting the girl back into society and getting a place for her. 
That is one of my greatest problems, to get the girl badi, rehabilitated, into 
society after she has become a delinquent. Here are some of the answers. 
Sconeone said her raost difficult probleni was the automobile menace. And 
I think a good deal of the delinquency I deal with to^ay is caused by the 
automobile menace. Oirla will go out in automobiles. 

1 was impressed with what Miss McOorraack said about the attitude of 
people who came from outside of Kew Tork city. She spoke of the mental 
attitude of these girls, and I think she is correct. It is the cause of a 
good deal; and strange as it may seem to the people from New York city, 
we have the same problem on h smaller soale where I come from, Blng- 
hamton has its quota of girts of thia aa.me attitude who come from the 
country. And it aeema as if it is so all through, that the smaller places 
supply the delinquent for the larger ones. My problem is girls mostly 
from the towns of Pe'nnsylvaniai they come from mining and other small 
towns. 

The Ckubkan ; The next order of businesa is Mrs. Julia MoN. O'Connor, 
Probation Officer, Children's Court, New Yoric city. 

Mm, Julia McN, O'Cosnob, Pbobatios Opficeb, Ohild&en's Couet, 
New York City-. Out subject, "My Most Difficult Problem," Is so oom- 
prehensive that it is difficult to say just what is the most difficult problem 
with New York probation officers. 

After all, out problem is to develop our probationers into God loving, 
law abiding citizens. I think that everything radiates around that, and 
our mistakes in solving this problem are often due to putting the first 
factor in the second place. Our flrat step is to set the right example, and 
that is not as easy as it may seem. It is not easy to have just the proper 
amount of patience just the right degree of coercion, if I might use that 
term. We have difficult economic conditions, congestion, poverty, non- 
English speaking people, the lure of the streets, the intorication of the 
movies, lack of co-operation of parents, and the difficulty of keeping records 
when you know that calls are needed at hMnes, 

The CiiAiBMAN: We have now reached the end of our programme. The 
subject most seriously stressed by all that has been said here to-day is the 
welfare of the juvenile delinquent in the person of the girl, or by inference 
the boy as well. I think this is a very ^>od sign of the fact that the pro- 
bation officers are alive to present needs. 

There has been discussion alt over the land for some time past as to 
whetlier there is a crime wave. Various judges of the criminal courts, 
police chWs, and others identified with the work, are not united in agree- 
ing upon the fact that there is a crime wave. But I think those of you 
who come in contact with all the ntachinery of the law in its various phases 
are united in believing that there is a specific wave of a particular kind 
of crime prevailing now and for the past two or three years. And I don't 
know of any one incident that has been called to the attention of the public 
of late Uiat more clearly indicates that fact than the statement of Col. 
Lawes in charge of Sing Sing Prison, at the Prison Congress held in St. 
Augustine a few wedis ago. The same subject came up there, and Col. 
Lawes said he was not prepared to discuss the question as to whether there 
was a general crime wave, but one fact was quite obvious to him and all 
who were dealing with criminals, and that was that there was a wave of 
crime developing and maturing and already showing its results among the 
young people of the Nation. And he cdted in support of his statement a 
fact which threw horror into the assembly. He said: "There are thirty-siT 
convicted murderers to-day in Sing Sing awaiting execution. Twenty-five of 
the thirty-six are under twenty-five years of age." That is a horrible exhibi- 
tion, and it is no wonder it shocked the henrers bn it must shock us. 

And BO I say that the probation officers are wise in their day in stressii^ 
and emphasizing the need for looking after the juvenile delinquents. 
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second session 

MOKDAY AFTEttKOON, NOVEMBER 14, Ifril 

Frascis J. Hammill, CbUNTT Probation Officer, Nassau OouNrr, 
presiding. 

The Chaebmar: Mr. Louis Fabricant, Couneel of the Voluntary Dcfea- 
ders' Committee of New York city, will talk od "The Work of the Volun- 
tary Defenders' Committee." 

THE WORK OF THE VOLUNTARY DEFENDERS' COMMITTEE 

Mb. Tjoths Fabbtcabt, Counsel, Voluntabt Dbfesders' Committeb, 
New York City; Tlii: organization of the Voluntary Defenders' Comniittee 
was a response to the dificussion concerning a public defender which was 
prevalent for eeveral years prior to its organization. You all know, I sup- 
pose, that there has been an insistent movement throughout the country for 
a public defender organization. In New York city that discussion was 
ultunately formulated by the Bar Association in. the form of reports and 
it was practically the unanimous viewpoint of the Bar Asaociation in thia 
city that it was not neeeasary to estabHah a public defender office; but 
they made a recommendation that a voluntary private organization of 
some sort be established for the purpose of meeting what was an obvious 
need. In response to this movement the Voluntary Defenders' Committee 
was organized. 

The original plan was to have a nucleus active constantly in tbe courts 
in which felony eases are tried in New York csty, and that nucleus was to 
be the active center from which volunteers chosen frcan the bar would be 
drafted upon occasions to defend poor men who had no counsel. That plan 
has not been carried out as it originally appeared in the prospectus, because 
we found that the bar of New York oity was too busy to be able to devote 
its time to this work even when there was an active central nucleus to take 
care of the work of preparation of briefs on facta and briefs on law and to 
take care of the tremendous number of investigations, and carry on the 
calendar worit of the courts. Ultimately the work was handled and is 
being handled now by a small cohesive staff consisting of two lawyers, a 
number of investigators, and an incidental ofBce staff. 

The staff is equipped so that it can deal with the foreigners with whom, 
our courts constantly come in contact. We had at one time, though we 
have not now, persons on our staff who spoke most of the European tongues. 
To-day we still come in contact with the same class of people and we deal 
with them as best we can. We have membeTs of the staff who speak 
German, French, and Yiddish, and wc have access to others wbo will be)p 
us in desling with the persona coming to our courts who speak odter 
foreign Mngu*|;es. 

In the font years that we have existed the Voluntary Defenders' Cmn- 
mittee has handled upward of twenty-five hundred felnay casei. Those 
cases ranged from the slightest infractions of the law that came to the 
Court of General Sessions, which is tbe equivalent of the Ootmty Court of 
seme of the districts from where you ladies and gentlemen cotne; rtuigin^ 
from x<etty infractions like petit larceny we have hasdled cases such as 
manslaughter, arson, robbery ttitt de^ee, and second offenders, men whose 
possible punishment on second conviction woukl range to many, many years 
of imprisannient. 

Thia work has been handled, as I said before, by a small staff, ami each 
case tms been approached from a dual point of view. We are defendm, 
lawyers, and advocates, and are cbai^^ed with the responsibility that evwry 
lawyer has to his client. But the (Tcramnttee as it eKisti to-day is a chari- 
table organization, and being intimately involved with the court's proosduTS, 
is likewise chargeable with the moral reaponBibifity of striving to attain 
broad justice. We feci that a responsibility has been undertaken to 
approach every case that we handle as well from tbe social point d view 
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as frMii the l^al aspeot that I liave mentioned. We hfive, therefore, a 
director of inveBtigationa who ia a very close student of the aocial probtema 
that confrcHit va aJid who knows the method of approach for investigating 
that phase of a c&ae. He ]aw7erB direct the legal inTeBtigation in a Eense, 
tor -we examine all reports and where errors exist, point ont to the director 
of investigations the detects from the l^al point of view in the report. 
We make an effort to invesMgate every one of the branches of the man's 
social history as well as the particular intimate facts relating to the crime. 
If we were to restrict ourselres solely to the legal aspect we might be very 
well equipped to come into court to combat the legal side of the case, but 
the actual conduct of the work dcmonRtrates that the social side with which 
probation ofhcern, for instan(«, are constantly coming in contact, is as 
important for the proper presentation of a man's legal rights to the court 
and even to a jury as the legal. So in preparing our cases we are equipped 
w^»en ive come into court to tell tlie judge, not merely by hearsay, but by 
investigation wherever possible of the man's antecedents, of his surround- 
ings, of his asBociates, of the things that perhaps have tended to bring him 
to court aa well aa the actual miaconduct and legal infractions that have 
l>rougltt him to the bar. 

Tile work resolves itself largely into a question of investigation, ijeeause 
vt do not have to try aa many oases as one would imagine. And the 
reason for that ia that the thorough investigation and sympathetic approach 
to many of the olTenders who are brought to the bar charged with ail sorts 
of oflrenses results in the establishment of that degree of confidence which 
I am sure many a paid lawyer does not ^t from! his client. The con- 
sequence of that confidence, that sympathetic touch upon the hum^n side 
of ^e defendant which results in his establishing an intimacy with his 
lawyer, is that we have many caEws ot pleas of guilty. 

Kow I remember when the subject was agitated -concerning a public 
ddender that the bar was reproached, that is, that branch ot the bar in 
Kew York that had been characterized aa " professional assignment chasers," 
with having pleaded a great many men guUty who were innocent. It is 
interesting therefore, to Icnow that this Voluntary Defenders' Committee, an 
organization that has an eatabHshed fund and handles cases not from any 
purpose of limiting the amount of time that -will be devoted to a case, has 
pleaded as many men guilty of crime as any of the so called " shysters " 
of the criminal bar ot New York. The reason J have tried to explain this 
to you is that it is an interesting comment on the criminal who appears 
brfol-e the bar, that a proper approach to him and a knowledge of his 
mental attitude toward the court, toward the hostile forces of the State that 
have taken up arms against him, results in his telling. his coimael in many 
instances facta thait he has not only tried to secrete but the truth of which 
he had tried to pervert by fictitious creations ot fact in order to hide the 
real facta. We succeed at times, and 1 hope I say so humbly, in getting, 
into n man's heart and getting the truth. That is the reason why so many 
plead guilty. 

Last year, after handling some live hundred cases, I believe there remained. 
a residue ot about aixty-flve cases, ranging from short trials to very long 
trials in which the coim'sel of the Colnmittee had to appear, to try the CBMs. 
That is a remarkably small number of cases to try in a great court like the 
Court of Oeneral Sessions in New York city. It ia the lacgeat .orinlinal 
TOitrt in the United States, I daresay. Undoubtedly greater, numbftcs .of 
felons. pass through its gates than in any other court in the country. The 
Committee bandied last year approximately 50 per cent, of the indigent, 
offrtidera who came to that bar, and ot that 50 per cent there remained. a 
residue of only sixty-five persons who insisted upon having a trial for the 
establishment of their innoceace or guilt as the case might be. Those, cases, 
resulted, last year in practically, an even determination by the jury. We. 
had .thirty-five; I believe thirty-three cases of convictions, .and. thirty-tour, 
or Ave cases of acquittal. I hava not the exact figures in my mind, but 
they ranged approximately that way. 
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And it iB intercBting to know that the efforta of the Committra in trying 
cases reaulted in the establishment of the guilt of some of the clients rnther 
than their innocence. And that brings me to a phase of the work in wUch 
you might perhaps be interested, the legal approach of an organization of 
this Icind to the queBttou of what to do witii the man who is apparently 
guilty,, against whom the weight of evidence seems to be overwhelming. We 
have solved that question. We go to the canons of legal ethics prepared by 
illustrious members of the bar, and they tell tis that it is the duty of the 
lawyer not to judge his case; that he must determine to do his utmost for 
his client even though the client appear to him to be guilty, because if a 
lawyer rejects a case for that reason he may be doing a grave injustice; and 
the wisdom of that canon of ethics has been demonstrated time and again in 
our work. I had the good fortune to be an Assistant District Attorney in 
New York city and no doubt my mind was somewhat biased against the 
offender. And I have myself been forced by this legal canon of etiiics to go 
in and try defendants for crime when I felt that the cases were overwhelm- 
ingly against them. I saw no avenue of summation to the jury or making 
a plea of innocence. And lo and behold, facte developed at the trial, and 
the impressions created on twelve persons who did not come to the bar of 
justice feeling biased as I had, were such that the defendant's innocence was 
established; and I have had acquittals in cases of this kind that amazed me. 
That is the law that must guide us in the determination of the question of 
whether we shall or shall not try an alleged criminal. 

We have had other interesting situations. Only a few wedcs ago I had 
a man who told me that he and another had viciously assailed a poor peddler 
rai the roof of a building in which he was peddling, and they had struck the 
man with a vicious sort of instrument, a black jack, hwne-made with lekd 
inside. The man was struck on the head, and the defendant admitted it to 
me, and aaid he was guilty; and though he confessed his guilt he insisted on 
standing trial. You aek the question, what should a decent, self-respecting 
lawyer do under the circumstances. It waa not the first time we had con- 
froTiled the (jueEtion of how to approach a solution of that problem. In this 
instance — I submit it to the assembly here as a means of determining such 
questions — we went to the judge who presided at the trial and told of the 
confession which had been made by the defendant and of his insistence upon 
having hiB guilt eatablished. We told him we felt it was an injustice to 
impede the progress of the court by the trial of a confeasadly guilty, viciouit 
criminal. And the judge directed that the counsel for the Committee go 
through the trial, cross- examining as vigorously as possible all of the wit- 
nesses that were provided by the prosecution, and present the case upon the 
theory that the man was innocent. The counsel did not follow the advice to 
an extreme point. We refused to allow the defendant to take the stutd; 
we refused to be a party to a perjury. The man was duly convicted and waa 
sentenced, the court knowing all through the trial that the lawyer was going 
through a more or less spectacular display upon witnesses he knew were tell- 
ing the truth. We did cross-examine witnesses, and cross-examine vigor- 
ously, because the judge wanted the case established by all the weight the 
law required, so that there could be no question that the defendant was 
getting justice and the law administered as it should be. That man waa 
convicted and today is serving a sentence of twenty years in the State'^ 
prison. 

Then there is another aspect of our work in whicti you will be interested, 
and that is the co-operation between the Voluntary Defenders' Committee 
and the staff of the District Attorney. We investigate a case and find that 
there is considerable merit in the defendant's position. We find that the 
defendant is probably innocent. Our clients are the indigent sort, who can 
not afford to get bail, and we know just where to locate Ibem — in the county 
jail. We go there to them, get the facts, and conclude in our own minds 
that the man is innocent, and then the facts are laid before the District 
Attorney. We have in many instances had conferences with the District 
Attom^'s representatives at which we have either produced evidence or 
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proof or witnesses, and the District Attorney has in like manner produced 
his witneasea, and in this aort of extra-judicial way we have undertaken the 
solution of tie question of guilt or innocence. We have found by practical 
experience that a great many of the cases can be disposed of without trial, 
because when the District Attorney teara our proofs and they appear reason- 
able to him he cbedcs up Ms own proofs. He discovers the weakness of his 
own case and then makes a recommendatioo. to the court setting forth all 
the facta and stating that it ia hia belief that there can not be a convictioa 
in the case and that the defendant should be discharged without trial. 

You can see tor yourselvea that thia is an excellent method of approach. 
There ia hardly a lawyer in the community handling an ordinary criminal 
caae who has the facility for what I might, call legal intercourse with the 
District Attorney's office. We have that degree of confidence from him and 
repose that degree of confidence in him that can not be ordinarily exchanged 
between hostile advocates. The result ia that not only is a friendly intimacy 
established but it redounds to the benefit of the defendants that we can go 
to the District Attorney and lay our proofs before him and have him lay 
his proofs before us. There is an advantage to the community when this is 
done, for in many instances the defendant, listening to the mass of evidence 
against him from the witnesses at the District Attorney's office, has confessed 
that he has been fooling his own counsel, told us he is guilty, and plead 
guilty. Thus a. little office work and revelation of one side s evidence to the 
other has resulted in a, positive saving to the community of the necessity 
of calling t<^ther the court, a jury, and taking up time in a sham battle. 
As a result of that part of the work of the Committee, there were last year 
aixty-flve or seventy cases in which the District Attorney, after having the 
case presented to him by the counsel for the Committee in this way, recom- 
mended out a defendant charged with crime. 

You will be interested to know also of the co-operation between the Volun- 
tary Defenders' Committee and the probation officers. The probation officer's 
work in all cases where a, man pleads guilty in New York city at present ia 
largely one of investigation of facts that will bear upon the question of sen- 
tence. We have, before a man has pleaded guilty, almost invariably inves- 
tigated the facts concerning his career, and if we have not been able to do it 
before, we do it before sentence. In that respect our work ia to some extent 
a duplication of the work that is required of the probation officers in Xew 
York city. Theoretically, I suppose that probation officers should take 
charge of the defendant after the judge has suspended sentence. The county 
probation officers make an examination of the facts before sentence and ajd 
the court in determining tlie question as to whether a man shall he impris- 
oned or not. In New York city — and I am only equipped to talk about New 
York city — it is in that phase of the work that the Voluntary Defenders' 
Committee comes in contact with probation officers. In^ some instances otir 
investisalion has been in toto taken over by the probation olHcer, relying 
upon the Voluntary Defenders' Committee to supply facts that are true. 

Then there is the question of disposition of defendants who have been 
placed on probation. The Committee does not feel that it baa won a victory 
when a man is released on probation and sentence is suspended unless w'e 
can undertake some solution of the social side of the man'a caae. Of course 
we are not a social agencv in the sense that we will supply work or super- 
vise the man. But only this morning we had Uie pleasure of having a man 
released on suspended sentence practically to the Voluntary Defenders' Com- 
mittee as probation officers to see to it that he gets to his home in Texas. 
Knowing that this was going to be the disposition,, we had communicated 
with his people in Texas, and we had arranged with the Federal Reserve 
Bank in "Cexas to send the raonev with which to provide the young man'a 
transportation; and I think at this very minute arrangements are being 
made to have that young man go back to Texas to be rehabilitated in his 
own community where he belongs. 

That is the type of social work that the ordinary lawyer, I suppose, would 
not have time to perform. The Voluntary Defenders' Committee feels that 
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its ivork is not finiahed with respect to a. criminal cue if it does not per- 
furiu that type of work. In that respect we hold that we caa be of Hubetan- 
tial assistance to a community in the diapoeition of the criminal from. tJie 
point of view of the community interests. 

All sorts of people come to the Voluntary Defenders' Committee asking for 
advice and help. Our doors are the doors of a public building. The City of 
New York bag given to the Voluntary Defenders' Committee space in the 
Criminal Courts Building, and there on the ground floor come all types of 
huii'.an beings, 

The Chaibman: I am sure we have all enjoyed the talk of Mr. Fabri- 
cant, which hag been very interesting. If there are any questions that any 
of tlie nipmbers of the conference care to ask, Mr. Fabncant will be only too 
glad to answer. 

Mb. Arch C. Scoby, Pbobatio:! Ot-FiCEB, Niaoaka County; I would like 
to ask him in regard to the work here, how would you organize in a county 
like Niagara the work you are doing? 

Mr. Fabbicani; In New York city a number of intereated persona who 
felt that there was a need for some such agency got together. There were 
lawyers and laymen who felt the need and organiiwd without any incorpora- 
tion; simply went to the court and amiouneed the purpose of establishing 
tlriB agency. Of courae th«-« had to be preliminary discuaaion and the need 
was a pressing one in a sense, and the court rendered its approval to the 
plan in the banning. We then went to the public ofSeial who had charge of 
providing ijuatters in the City of New York, the Commissioner of the Sink- 
ing Fund. Having had already the approval of the court; having the 
a]^oval in advance of the Bar Association, we presented the need for the 
ei^tabli aliment of this organization to those in charge of the quartersi, and 
(hey magnanimously provided ua with public space in which to conduct our 
opei'atioas. 

Th«' question of financing was undertaken by a finance committee that 
intarested a number of wealthy citizens and some who were not so wealthy, 
and who pledged eontributiona for three years as an experimental period 
during which the Comnrittee's work wae to be watched. We are now m our 
fifth year. There is no definite source of income. The matter has been aub- 
milted to the public for obeervaticm. The courts are unanimous, I tliink, 
inthebrfief that the Voluntary Defenders' Committee serves a good purpose. 

In your county, or any other county, it seems to me the matter should 
originate in- the bar in cac)ieTation with a few interested laymen. The idea 
shiMild.bfe'CairalulIy examined, because the establishment of this organisation 
inJfew York cityiis not at all a criterion for small counties where the work 
ie Bot so great. New York city ia a problem in itself. I don't know of any 
other eity in the Stab* of New York that would require the constant attention 
of a,«taff«M4,aB.we hai<e, but ttere should be in eiery county some adequate 
means of providing counsel to the poor. 

I d<Bi't want to shoot off on any tangent, because many people thought I 
was g^ng to talk about the advisability of a public defender. I am informed 
by (Mwrnan from a small coonty, that in his county when counsel is assigned 
to a defotdant, indigent in most cases, excellent service is rendered by the 
bar. But if you were to organize any such thing in a county, 1 ahouM 
adviee the method pursued in New York County — getting together a email 
group of lawyers end laymen intereated in the establishment of what ia not 
a aoeial but a jqiwei-legal aesociaticn. 

Mb. Scoby: Does the court appoint you to defend all criminals? 

Mb. Fa^kakt; No, the coort- does not. The court gives us as many 
astugnmenta of ind^cnt defendsnts as we are capable of handlii^. I should 
qitnlify what I siud about the unaniisaus indorsemenb of the bmch. iHmts 
of the judges will give ua when they sit in that part of the court in 'Which 
Bwu are arfajgned for pleading is miLch woric as we can phvBieaUy handle. 
There is.one «xeeption in tiwCountytif New York; bnt<^tteral)v our easn 
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come eitlier from assignment hj the court, < 
or indigent defendant or his family, and in some i 
agencies that know of onr existence and ask ua 1 
not handle all th' cases in New York because f 
sufficient staff. 

Mr. Lawbencb Vbilleb, CBiuinu. Coubts CoitunTEE, CBAmir Obsa^- 
IZAtnoN SoGiETC, New Yobe Citv: I wraild like to ask il the? have amde 
any eETort to get the client, after the case haa been acquitted, to eompen- 
Bate tbe aaBO«iatioa in any way, ae he gets earning pocer, not so much for 
the Bake of revenue but for the social vaJue of it. 

Mb. Fabbicant; No. The Committee has determined definitely never 
to take compensation from defendaatB either before or after trial; and the 
reason for that is that it would give a basiB for miBinterpretation of the 
purposes of the Committee's actionB. We have been offered slight eontri. 
butions in some instances by defendants who have been put tn positiouB 
where they could make money. The Committee baa steadfastly refused to 
accept those becauss it might be wholly misinterpreted by active practi- 
UenerB of the bar. 

Ma. Veilleb; Another question. How much do you spend a year? 

Hb. Fabbicant: We spend approximately eighteen thousand dollars a 
year. We have two lawyers, Mr. Coliings and myself. We have two steno- 
Krspliprs nnd three investipators. We have been blessed with the voluntary 
investigating work of several pereona interested in our labors, who have 
given us, so to speak, love's labor in this cause; and one of the gentlemen 
sitB right nest to you. He has come to the Voluntary, Defenders' Oraiimittee 
from a very fine and I understand prosperoua business, and devetes con- 
fliderable time to this work; but he ia not included, in our budget. 

Mb. Yetlleb: My remaining question is this. Are the rather large 
number of pleas of guilty influenced in any way by the belief that by plead- 
ing guilty becauae of the confidence your organization has they get more 
lenient = ' * 



Ma. Fabbicant; My answer to that is also, no; becauae, in the first 
place, we never plead a man guilty who even remotely indicates he is inno- 
cent. In private practice you will frequently find a lawyer who will merely 
for expediency accept a plea of guilty to a lower crime. We have deter- 
mined we can never do that. We would be ab«alnte reMf;«<deB todeecnt 
legal ethics. For that reason we invariably insist upon a frank, open con- 
fesBion of guilt. I dare say that thirty-three per cent of the casea of pleas of 
guilty are the kind that arise afterward, after the Committee has dtme mis- 
tjonary work with the defendants. 1 take it upon myself to say that it 
r«qnireB an almost religious spirit to approach these men sometimes and get 
from them actual facts. We find stilT-necked, stubborn, hardened iodividjials 
at times, from whom a confession or a plea of guilty is to be drawn only with 
the most ardent labor, and they certainly don't confess their guilt because 
they think the influence of the Voluntary Defenders' Committee is going to 
bring them anything. We have had many defendants who having pleaded 
guilty have marched straight behind prison bars, and there is- no certainty 
that because the Voluntary Defenders' Committee is representing a man. he is 
going to be freed. If so, I should lie the first to vote the Committee out 
of. existence. 

Mb, Alfeed J. ilASTEfts, Couht 
I would like to aak if there is at 
people are able to pay for these f 

Hb. Faibicakt; You have asked a question that calls for a two-fold 
answer. The eases in which men are aaaigned to ua by the court are these 
in> which tl)e man is arraigned at the bar, and on being oeked whether he 
hag counsel says he has none and requests an aaaignment. When the Volun- 
tary Defenders' Committee is assigned to that type of ease we accept the 
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as»ifniinent almost bVndly, I liave heard it rumored that we have been 
Imposed on. But in the major portion of the cases the attorneys and those 
in charge of the work must guide themselves by the ordinary conditions of 
poverty. When a poor woman, surrounded by four or Ave children, comeo 
into the office, with tears streaming dmvn her face, and says that her sou 
or husband has been arrested, and says she has no money for rent and wants 
help, I don't believe it is necessary to conduct an investigation. 

There are other cases in which people come in with the appearance of 
affluence. I liave had people say to me, " I may loiA as if I could pay hut 
I can not. My clothing is bought on instalments, and my home furnished 
(he name way. I can't furnJah bail," The first indication of poverty is as 
a. rule the inability of those who apply to get hail because no one wants to 
stay in jail for even a portion of a day if he can get out on bail. Bail 
is a privilege accorded to thoae who have funds, and not given by taw. 
When we have relatives eome in and aay the defendents are in jail that is 
almost a confession of poverty, that they are indigent. I don't know 
whether that completely answers your question. 

The CiiAiBMAS : The next paper will be " The Problem of Unemploy- 
ment as Presented bv Probationers," by William E. Wiley, Chief Pro- 
bation Officer of the City Court of Buffalo. 

THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS PRESENTED BY 
PROBATIONERS 

Mb. William E. Wilet, Chief Pbobatios Ofticeb, City Codet. BtrFPALo: 
There is no problem of greater importance in our social and economic struc- 
ture than that of unemployment. Various estimates have placed the num- 
ber of unomplc^ed in the United States at from 4.000,000 to 6,000,000, 
One of the most serious consequences of unemployment is the great increase 
in crime, and the probation ofScer ha« been called upon to add to his already 
heavy burdens. 

Since the period of a few months ago when industrial conditions go 
changed that the workmen, instead of being sought tor by the employers, 
are now seeking employment, it has been interesting to study conditions. 
It naturally has been a trying task for the majority of them, but I found 
that 90 per cent of these men, who due to conditions brought about by the 
war jun^ied from the 815 or $18 ft week workman to a job that paid them 
$50, $60, $70 or more, are willing and eager to take what may come in the 
way of employment; and while Oiey spent as they made they seem to have 
no great regrets and are willing to start over. I recall one case where a 
machinist who formerly made big money was only toO glad to accept a, 
position as a laborer at $15 per week. He said that he had saved no money 
when he had a chance, and now found it hard to be walking around the 
street without a dime in his pocket. It has been our experience with most 
of our probationers that they are willing to work at any kind of work 
and almost for any kind of a salary. 

Til treating this subject of unemployment we rendily recognized that it 
was necessary to divide it into two classes, that of married men and that 
of single men; and we very quidcly found that id wub easier to secure 
positions for married men, as the employers recognize the fact that in 
giving the preference to the married men they are providing supiport for 
wives and children; also thsA married men were more dependable than 
single men who were without marital responsihilities ; also that single men 
were reluctant to work for the smaller wages, while the married men had 
no choice but accepted whatever wapeH olTered him as he must feed and 
clothe his family. We found and still find that the little employment 
which we are able to secure for our probationers is invariably laboring 
work, and in many cases our probatdoners were physically unfit to perform 
hard work. 

In fact, many plants in hiring men subjected them to a physical exami- 
nation, and in some places will not hire men over forty-five years of age. 
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We invBriably found that the factories irbich are open will give emploj- 
ment to old hande only, and most ol them have a list of the old employees 
who had been !aid off and will g-ive preference to this list before giving 
employment to nevf men. Not only has the unemployment situation been 
acute, but men on obtaining reemployment have in most cases found a 
redu<'ed salary or were only given parUtime employment. I recall one 
instance where a probationer is now working for $13.^0 per week, and 
when he waa laid off a year ago he drew $55 per week doing exactly the 
same kind of work. A survey wa hare made in our probation department 
reveaU that some six months ago between 50 per cent, and 60 per cent, of 
our probationers were unemployed, whereas at present date abo\it 30 per 
cent, are unemployed. We have also found that in different eases a recom- 
mendation from a probation officer was not accepted in as broad a manner, 
that is, before the industrial depression it mattered little in most cases 
whether the applicant for employment had a court record or not, but 
lately we have found that employers pursue a more narrow policy and stated 
that they prefer men without any court record. To remedy these condi- 
tion we made a, personal solicitation to employees. We frequently use 
the emplojiiieiit department of the Public Ucifare Bureau and also tlie 
State Employment Bureau. While conditions are slowly bettering, we are not 
any too optimistic for the reason that we can readily foresee that the 
winter months will greatly retard and in some cases suspend work such as 
public improvements and municipal conttruction. The only thing left for 
the good probation officer to do is to keep constantly on the job and make 
every effort to assist his probationers in obtaining emptoymeut, for that 
is one of the most material helps that the probationary treatment can 
accord to its charges. 

The CHAiBMAn: The discussion will be opened hy Mr. James J. Ryan, 
Chief Probation Officer of the Court of Special Sessions, New York city. 

Mx. Jaubb J. Kya^, Chief Pbobatior Offices, Cottbi of Special 
Sessions, !N£W Vouk Ciir; I think there is no phase of the labor situation 
or unemployment crisis with which we are not familiar. There has been a 
conference on unemployment in Washington. Some of the greatest men in 
the country interested in the situation have discussed the question, trying to 
solve the problem, and just what the results of their labors are we have not 
yet learned. They tell us that at the peak of the unemployment crisis there 
were about 6,000,000 unemployed in the country. But this has been reduced 
to about 3,500,000. Under ordinary conditions the number is something lik^ 
1,500.000. 

T think there is nothing for ue to do but just sit down and wsjt for con- 
ditiona to irajrove. TTie unemployment problem facing probationers does not 
differ materially from the problem facing the general public except that as 
the majority of probationers are young men conjinued idleness lead^ them 
again into trouble. The longer they are out of employment the less inclined 
they are to seek it. 

In the Court of Special Sessions in this city we have not found the em- 
ployment coniiition acute. Most of our probationers are employed. 'Diia 
has been due in part to the work of the probation officers, who through 
their investi);ations have come to know many employers of labor. Th^ 
have standing offers of employment for desira,ble, deserving prohationers, 
that is, anyone whom the probation officer recommends. And so far we 
have not had any great trouble placing prohationers. The number of un- 
employed lunong our prohationers is negligible. 

Mr. Wiley spoke of the high wages during the war period, and the anxiety 
or the workers of t-.hese days to take work at any price. That has not been 
our experience: the.v still hold out for large wages. They want high wages, 
and until this situation is adjusted I don't think the unemploymeat prob- 
lem will be solved. The manufacturer, the dealer, the landlord, say their 
prices can not come down until the workingman will c'onsent to a reduction 
in wages. And the worlinan says, and justly so, I think, that he can not 
consent to a reduction in wages until such time as the cost of living cctneii 
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4own »nd be can get full \alua for the dollar It ih a. variation of the old 
»Uir\ of the (liiil,cn and the egjt Anil if whoever has the solution will 
Bend it to the Labor Department at VVaahiugton, it will be gratefully received 

Mr losFPH J Maciet PaoBATio\ OfuctK "\Kris>TBATE^ Courts, Skw 
YoHh. Cm Tlie emplo\nient questiiiii hds been a \ery Berious problem with 
us in the Jtimilv Court of lUinhAttan and hc have repeatedly tried to see 
hon we could soUe this problem In our (ourt we have tnentj eight hun 
dred activt r ["s? at present no it is rather diffltult for the probation officers 
tJiemaelTes to go out to seel^ employiuent tor probationers bo after tr\iBg 
\<irioua t\perimenta abmit n niuntli ago we hit upon this plan We ha e 
now assigned one probation offiter to hindlmg the Emploiment Bureau 
I'uring tne past month ve lu\e had approximately one hundred applicants 
for work and out ot that iiuniber I telieie the figures this morning were 
thirl\ five men who «en, plaied in positions four refused the positions 
ofleied anl I think fiie m bix had Ixen reinstated in their old positions 

The Chaibi£A^ We mil pass on to the ne^t aiibjeet on the prt^aimtie 
"Unification of ^runiotpal I'lobalion by Hon FranoiB A "\fpClodtev Oitv 
^fagistrate Brooklyn 

UNIFICATION OF MUNICIPAL PROBAIION 

Ho^ Fr\\cI8 a Mc'"^shE\ Ciii MaqKiIE^te Bbooklw Let me 
at the (ufset dispose of oiiie notions lefore doing anything else I am 
not going to talk, about probation phil mophicallv or historioallj I am 
not going to talk about probation methods I am not going to talk about 
p-obation personnel I think ne are all agreed upon all but the first au! 
ject and perhaps that is (pen to discussion 

nhat I am going to do is not to address you because what I am going 
to say has no more resemblance to an addres'^ than a charcoal sketch which 
an artist mak^s befoie punting a picture has to the finished product I 
hope that ■what I do '*b\ the dianoal sketth I present may stimulate %our 
thought anl peihaps leid ■yoti to we in -vour mind ■» e\e what the ferfptt 
painting might be if only an artist had been here 

I am ?oing in the first place to sak ^ou to visualize a, sl\etch of a manu 
factuimg corporation uith fiie buddinga as its plant Thcie ire thiee 
stones in ea<li building and this corporation let us suppose is dealing Hilli 
the examination and revamping of all sorts of gasoline engines from the 
Henry Pord up to the TlolU Koyce On the flr-t floor of each building 
t! ere are delivered all sorts of cngineH aggrpgaling something like fortv 
three hundred thousind in a \ear ^ome Henry Porda are disposed of 
there Thev are e'^amincd and those that are i ot capable of liemg put into 
ccndition are scrapped TliObe that are tapabte of being put in condition 
are iiintd ovtr to 'romeone who is evpert to investigate and see vihat he 
can di nf tho c not disiposcd of on the first floor a great number of them 
let us sav the "\Ia\vvells and Chevrnlets are i-ent to the second floor and 
thev are there examined and thoee of them that can le saved from the 
scrap heap there are savtd from the b rap heap Tlien the balance ot the 
high grade machines aie sent up to the top Hoor 

Here is the situation -o far as that plant is concerned Fvcrv one of the 
shops <n the firnt floor if the e live buildings has a bead Its vtorkmi.n 
have a superintendent vlio "upcrviaea llieir work but he has not the slightest 
connection with the v\ciknien on either of the other two floors And on 
the spcond floor a similar situation exists There is a superintendent there, 
and lie supervises the work of the men on the second floor ot the various 
buildiigs But on the thii I flooi there are five separate shops with fiv* 
separate staffs of cmplovees each ot whim is independent ot any general 



nv question so far as this corporation is concerned ot tl e 
competency ot its workmen ot the chiridcr of tie tools that he has their 
instruments of precision The vv ikiacn lie experts trTined to the minuto 
They can not become emplovcd until tlicy have demon tratel their ahilitv 
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Now what would hnppen to surh a commeroial plant if sn elfiidencj ex- 
pert were called in to examine it? Some Todght aay he wtMiM scrap it. I 
think not; he would reorganize. Ue would see that tliere wa« eonie gensal 
supervision of tlie entire woric, that men would not t>e' running into thie 
romn and that room to get & tool that oiifclit to be at'their bencli, that meu' 
doing work would not he duplicating; the work of Bomeone else. That is 
what would happen in this hypothetical plant. 

We have in the city of New York five boroiigha that atand for the five 
buildings of tlie ronimercial plant. In each borough there are three courts: 
the City Magistrates' Courts, Special SeasionB, and on the top floor you 
have in Manhattan the Court of General Sessions and in the other boroughs 
the County Coiirfe. On the first floor, the Citj' Magistrates' Courts, there 
are poured anniiivlly snmothinc lil^'c three Hundred thousand caaea. many 
of them disposed of by tlie Magistrates. If found iniilty, many are placed 
on probation. A number of the pases. hoi«-evBT, are sent to Special Sessions. 
There they arc nut on probation. The balance in »>ent to General Sessions 
or the County Courts. 

New that is tltc situation as fnr as miuiicipul probation is concerned. 
U'e have a probation staff: we are proud of It. It has a superintendent 
and heed) it works under a sytsom. And they have a similar situation 
with regard to probation in Special Sessions, but in the higher courts there 
\< iib'='ilit;elv nn eohcsjon whatever. General Sessions has its own staff of 
probation officers; the County Court in Kings County has its own staff 
of probation olDcers; and bo on for the other boroughs. 

Now, what happens! A man is convicted of disorderly conduct, say in 
the Magistrates' Court, Borough of Brooklyn, First District, anil placed 
on probation. Si\ months afterward he is hailed before Special Sessions 
or some other City Magistrate for another offense and placed on probation. 
He is later on indicted for burglarv in General Sessions or one of the County 
Courts. How can there be any efficient work, except In a spaamodic, unco- 
onlinatod wavt We find that the probation officers of the Mncistrateri' 
Courts have to run to the watchman, for example, to fee whether he has 
any records of any machines left there for repair. Tn other words, they 
po to the Police Denartment Bureau of Idcntificfttion, Then they may have to 
come down to thf Municioal Buildinpr to the Bureau of Charities and Correction 
and get data there. In other words, thev are duolicHtinR work, working 
unnecessarily; they have to travel here, there, and elsewhere for informa- 
tion that ought to be at their elbow. And why! Because we have a scat- 
ternd. chaotic sort of (binjr. 

Now let me mnke n third sketch which vou mav pick to pieces or criti- 
cise. It is the dream of the artist. Though I am not an artist, I am a 
dreamer. Suppose that we had in the city of New York a municipal pro- 
bation comnnssion, with a central bureau reaching out to each of the bor- 
ouirhs and to encb court sTstem in each borough. There would be no du;^- 
cation of effort. There would he nn chasing here, there, and elsewhere for 
information: it would be found in tlic centra] bureau. 

That, as I said at the outset, is hut a crude charcoal sketch of what I 
think there should be in the wav of unification of municipal probation. 
Whether there should be a commiaaion to be composed of a eomniisBioner 
from each of the Ave horongbs. or whether It should be organized with a 
head, is a matter- 1 would prefer to leave to some more capable artist irtiose 
knowledge of colors and of line exceeds mine and whose finished painting 
would be something you might admire and not something to criticize. 

TiTE Chaihsiax: Tf there is no iliseussior, we wilt pass on to the next 
paper. "How Hiis Prohibition AfTccled Proliation?" by Abram N. Jones, 
Assistant Connty Probation Officer, Jlonroe County. 

HOW HAS PROHIBTTIOy AFFECTED PROB.^TION! 

Mr. AsBA^r N. ■ToRSs, Assistant CotrsTT Probation OfTinro. Moiieoe 

CouNTT: This f[tie^ion has doubtlesa been asked by many judges and pro- , 

hation officers of this State manv times atnee ,Tulv, Iffin. The subject Is 
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atill a quBBtion, however, and is H,pt to remain one for Bome time. The 
reason for this is not because we cbji not And facta and figures on whti^h. 
to argue, but because there are other factors which have contributed to 
present conditions which make it difficult to state what has been the actual 
effect of prohibition. * Probation officers, liowever, are suppoaed to know 
definitely whether prohibition preventa or increasea crime because the^ deal 
witli the flrat offenders and it is their special business to prevent the repe- 
tition of crime. 

Let UB examine the facts from an impartial standpoint and see what the 
probation oaseB show for the past eight or ten years in Monroe county. 
With the exception of New York city, the same conditions probably pre- 
vail thronjjhout the State. After we have disposed of the usual dty 
statistics we n-ill be in a bett«T position to draw conclusions as to the cause. 
Let us consider the felonies first and the misdemeanors next which were 
received previous to 1919 and thereafter. 

AbiMdoi\ment.— FTom 1911 to 1919 there were 21 cases of abandonment 
received on probation from the County Court, or an average each year of 
2.S2 cases From 1919 to date there was an average of 7.33 received' each 
year. This shows an increase of about five cases each year, llie question 
arises as to whether this result was due to prohibition or other factors. 
Let us consider the other felonies. 

Aatavlt First a/nd Second Degree. — From 1911 to 1919 there was an 
average of 1.25 cases received each year, and thereafter the average waa 
l.W each year. 

Bur'/lary and Robbeni. — An average of five cases were received from 1011 
to 1919, but this average was raised to ten each year after 191B to date. 

Forgery. — An average of one and a traction cases were received in eight 
years preceding 1919 and two and a fraction average each year tiiereafter. 

Grand Larceny. — An average of about 12 cases a year were received during 
eight years previous to 1910, and about 27 thereafter to date. 

Other Felonies.— The yearly average for other felonies for eight years 
previous to 1919 whej 7.50, whereas the yearlv averaRe during 1919 and 
&inee then has been 20. Not one of the felonies cited show any decrease 
sinre 191 B. 

How about the lesser crimes or 

Xon-sapport. — From the year 1 
received was 48, and thereafter v 

Assavlt, Third Degree. — From 1913 to 1919 the average number of cases 
receired was 25, but thereafter it dropped to 14 each ye«r. 

Tafjranrti. — -From 1913 to 1919 the average reeeiveil each year was 18, 
but thereafter to date it dropped to 12. 

Disorderly Conduct. — Previous to 1919 the average was 25, but there- 
after it dropped to six annuallv. 

Petit Larceny.— The average before 1919 waa 71 annually, but it dropped 
to 52 after 1919. 

Intoaication. — The average before 1919 was 40, but this dropped during 
and after 1919 to 10 annually. 

Other Mitdemeanors. — These crimes show an average before 1919 of 13, 
and after that date of nine. 

All tie statistics given refer to male cases, but the figures obtained in 
reference to women who were put on probation seem to carry out ttie same 
general average. Now what do these facts indicate in reference to prohi- 
biti.in? 

Perhaps a fsw concrete examples will best serve to illustrate preseDt 
conditionn. Oni' of the first cases brought to the attentiop of the writer was 
that of a young man put on prohation from County Court for grand larceny. 
He was six feet tail, fine appearing, and had an excellent army record. His 
pastor interceded in hia behalf and offered to help the probation ofBcer. The 
boy was about twenty-three years old sud seemed an excellent case for probation. 
In threp days' time he was rearrested for a series of burglaries, and it was 
discovered that he was a drug user. He is now seiving a long term in 
Auburn State Prison. It developed on investigation that he had been 
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brought up by frienils of his family bec&use he could not live at home on 
account of )ih futtier'B drankenneBa. He had gradually fallen intc bad 
company in poi'l rooms, and the army had been a detriment instead of a 
benefit to Jiim. FroDi hi9 bad aaaociateB he acquired the drug habit which 
Anally put him in prison. 

Another cafe was that of a boy of twenty who took part in the burglary of 
a laundry with le-.eral other boys. He was placed on probation from County 
Court. He seemed to do well for several months, but one day was taken up 
for having a stolen nuto in his possession. He was taken to another city 
where the auto was stolen, and while released on bail the next day went 
to Byraciise and stole another car irith hie old pal who was with him 
on the two other occasions. Both boys were caught the same day in the 
stolen auto, which bad been peppered with birdsbot by an irat« gasoline 
dealer from whom they stole gnsoline. They are now in Auburn State 

An intereetiD^ case was that of a, young Jewish boy, also received from 
County Court. The chief probation officer demurred when he heard what 
disposition the Court intended to make of the boy. He bad had a long 
record of juvenile delinquency and certainly looked like a poor risk. He 
was about twenty-three years of age when received, and had a brother in 
Elmira Reformatory. A close watch was kept on bim for a year; fhially 
he was apprehended for bootlegging but escaped, as afterwards learned, 
with a fine. He was later taken up for a moral offense, and aiter the facts 
were investigated was commdtted to Elmira Reformatory for violation of 
probation. This boy was never able to break away from hie evil associates 
made on the street corner when he was young and suffered from the lack of 
proper borne influence. 

These cases seem to demonstrate facts because they are not the excep- 
tion but the rule. Practically none of the first cAenders sent from County 
Court on felony charges within the last two years and a half attribute 
their trouble to the use of intoxicants. The younger men are in the majority, 
and other causes are responsible. Burglary, grand larceny, and forgery have 
shown an alarminK increase during the last four years. Misdemeanors have 
decreased during the same period. 

The enemies of prohibition will moat certainly have their explanation for 
the increase of felonies, but let us analyze the three casea cited above. 
Nothing points to the influence ot prohibition in the first one — he was in- 
fluenced by drugs and evil associations and the lack of proper parental 
control, There is nothing in the second case which shows the influence of 
prohibition on the probationer — he was affected by the " auto fever " and 
evil associationa. In the third case, the boy was influenced by previous 
delinquency, lack of parental control, and bad associates. 

If these are average cases, it is plain that prohibition has not been the 
determining cause in the increase of felonies. It is against the law of 
nature and the experience of mankind. Men do not start off at the top ot 
the ladder of crime any more than they do at the top of the ladder of fame. 
There is a gradual progression, during the course of which a man's conscience 
gradually becomes calloused to crime either by his own wrong doing or 
by association with criminals. 

The most potent factor influencing the conmussion of crime during the 
past few years has undoubtedly been the war and post-war conditions. Men 
of weak moral fiber became accustomed to unusual profits in war industries 
and could not readjust themselves to post-war conditions. Now that boot- 
le^ing offers a means to obtain war-time profits, many engage in it at any 
cost, and that " cost " is laid to prohibition. Probibition is no more the 
cause of bootlegging than it is the cause of prisons and reformatories. It 
is the low moral sense that causes bootlegging and its resultant crimes. 
It is idle to argue that taking away a man s wine or beer lowers his char- 
Other causes that contribute to the increase of felonies are the large in- 
crease in the use of antos and the ease with whicb they can be stolen. Young 
men get the " auto fever." AnotJier cause is the large foreign element in 
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out larfte cities, among wiiom the great mora! factor whidi we cbII "Hie 
American Heme" is not known. Since the saloon has gone, the pool-ioMn 
luLs remained and hae inherited the atmosphere and club-room spirit which' 
clun^ to the aaloon together with ita evil company. It hae become ti patent 
influence in producing crime. Prohibition is no more reiponsible for its 
eristence than it is for the opium joint. Previous delinquency, hereditary 
taint, iuvmile delin^encv, and evil companions play a large part also in 
causing the commiseieii of felonies. 

If prafaibitiun luM not incveased felonies, it has decreased miademeaaoraj 
It does prevent wholesale drunkenness which was the most patent cause of 
pettj crime. So far as petty oifenses lead to serious crimes, prohibition will 
piBTCDt felonies also. In helping to re-establish the American home pro' 
hibitton has already laid a foundation for right living in many families toda.T. 
memhers of which would otherwise have furnished the material for criminal 
statistics for several years to come. 

PTOhibitiwt as a remedy for existing ills will not solve the drug habit, 
the automobile theft problem, hereditary taint or the crimes traceable to 
the foreign '*lwDent. It cannot pot the will power into a man to do right 
when he wairts to do wrong. It can only prevent him from partaking of an 
into:ticatit which deprives him of his will-power and moral sense. Pro- 
hibition in its influence on^probation has simfjified the work of the proba- 
tion officer in removing at least one temptation from the probationer. No 
matter how black a man's record may be when he is received on probation, 
his future conduct now rests on his moral sense and will-power. He is 
the arWter of his own destiny. 

The Chairman ; The paper will be discussed by Mr. Arch C. Scoby, Chief 
Probation Officer, Niagwa County. 

Mb. Aaim C. Scobt, Chief Pbobation Ofpioeb, Niaqaka Coitxtt: I come 
frmn: Magara County, near the Niagara River. We have a great many 
people who take it upon thwnselves to provide a lot of our residents with a 
maiuifaetured article they are bringing across the river from Canada, which 
they term " bootleg," " white mule," or " hootch." Our sheriff is very busy 
rounding up these " bootle^ers." Now a lot of people claim the privil^|;e 
of making any kind of drink they want, and they make it, and we take it 
away from them in Niagara County. We have stuff that will maJce you 
blind if you drink it, and still people drink it. 

It does affect our probation, and what the effect really, is I don't 
ktww. At the last term of court there were two hundred and sixty-seven 
casBs presented to the Grand Jiirv, ami I presump Tfi per cent were from 
the effects of the use of liquor. At the last term of County Court I think 
they had a session of two weeks, and there were probably seven or eight 
ease? tried, and during the session just one conviction Tlie decisions of 
the juries would be no cause for action or a disagreement. 

In 1915, probation was instituted in Niagara county, and during the year 
I9I5-ia, to the lat of November, there were 160 oases placed on probation, 
20 for intoxication — about 12^^ per cent of the eases were tor intoxica- 
tion; 19I6-1T, 233 placed on probation, 37 for intoxication — 15 per cent 
for intoxication; 1917-18, 202 on probation, 38 for intoxication — 18 per 
cent of the total number for intoxication; 1918-19, 141 on probation, 41 
intoxication — 17 per cent of the total placed on probation; 19l»-20, Iftt on 
probation, 33 intoxication — 17 per c«it of the total on probation. Then 
we had the law on prohibition pitt into effect, in 1920^1, and we had 18 
persons for intoxication or about S per cent. 

I recently went over to the sheriff's oBlce and he had an Investigation 
made, and I fonifd that the commitments for the eighteen months before 
prohibition were 1,248, and 4S1 were for intoxication. Eighteen mouths 
after prohibition went into effect we had 688 commitments, and 181 were 
for intoxication. So you see it baa had the effect of reducing commitments. 
I will however say this, that you have more of this " white mule " whiskey 
and this so called " hootch." 
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Hm. Wilua» B. Allis, PsoBAiion OmcKB, Codbt of Scgoul Snesioivs, 
Kbw Yobk Citx: Aa far e.B S{>ecial SeBstona is concnned at pveatnt, the 
eftaet oi prAibition ia hard to detmnine. Ws haiVe of course caees of in- 
t<aiottted duraffeura and vrbether thoaehaTe increased or not I cajt not aay. 
I iMve ii«t JiAd time for eoaipariion. But v» have the generaj: impresaion, 
1 think, in our own courts that the liquor u'lijch mtn get b*a become bo bad 
that it la a nenaee in every way to the individual who ia ttmpted to oae it 
and who does uae yAtA we find today. We Undthat there ia a sort of ether- 
ized product, for fflcaoiple, and UiAt two drinks ivilt i>nt a mani hor» de 
combit, and ^^iiie men when they get under the ind'suice of this partioolar 
product arma. to. have gone " plumb crazy," to oee an everj'day expresaion. 

What effect it baa had on the higlier grade of misdemeaDors-and on ielony 
<BBes is to my mind still a very open question, I personally st»te, not aa a 
prabation loflicer, that 1 haire a good deal of eympathy with a man vho in 
the old days h&d a cbttace to get good beer, and I have no doniit pcrtODHlly 
that good beer helped ktep a good many men away from crime. As to the 
^iect on jonnger men, I surmise there is a good deal of dare about crime, 
and young men will'get excitement one way or aaother; and I anapect that 
ia (we of the factors always represented in miademeanors and poasibly in 
higber eases. PeraOBally I hope the wtole aubject willihave such a scitntiiic 
■bi^S' and tracking that we can come to eome'workingbaiBiB. 

Mb. Patrick Sheo-y, Pbobatio:? Otficeb, The Family Court, JIas- 
hattaN: Mr. Chairman, this discussion is a very healthy one even though it 
seems a little dry, I am sfteaking for the Family Court, formerly knoim 
as the Domestic Eelations tiiurt, where we handle all problems of tlie fam- 
ily, mainly non-support of children and wiireH. In my capacity in that court 
I am present ei-ery day from about nine to four, so that every case that 
passes through and is presented to the court is in some way or other Icnon-n 
to me. And I have been watching rather carefully on my own initiative wfiat 
exactly is the effect since prohibition on these cases. That is, do we have aa 
many cases of non-support and desertion and of beatinga, etc., as we had 
previous to prohibition! 

.\lthough all thta discussion is more or less academic, as aotne of the 
speakers said, we must wait until we have statistics that are auUwritative, 
and that can come only in time; but from my own experience of ten years 
I do say that I notice we haven't the old type of drunk coming in and 
leaving his -wife and family behind on Monday after a Saturday night 
drimk or "hang over" on Sunday, That feature of the work seems to 
taive been missing. We have some but not at all the same number as we 
had, so that the problem in the Family Court of Manhattan, which is prob- 
ably the moat important family social center in the country,' rtilt «tiat8, 

Thf Chairman: I have listened with interest to the remarks on the sub- 
ject "How lias Pnohihition Affected Prohatiou." In Xaasau Cuunty, I think 
th« number of persona brought into court on intoxication charges has 
decreased about To per cent. But as some of the men here to-day have 
said, they are manufacturing something else, " white mule " and all oftliat 
stuS; and I guess that aipjSiea to alt of the counties of the State. There 
was one fellow in the other day, and I »aid to him, " What do you call it? " 
And he said, " I don't know the latest name. We don't care, anyway, as 
long as we get drunk." It does not make them drunk. Physicians I have 
talked to eay it has a tendency to upset the minds of people. Some of the 
liquor that hosi been seized and brought into the District Attorney's office 
in Nassau County has tested two and three per cent of ether. 

THIRD SESSION 

5Io:tDAT EvENiNO, NovBMBEE 14, 1921 
. Hex. ALfMosso T. Cleaewateb, VicB-P»EsinE»T, State Pbobation Cosi- 
KifisioK, presiding. 

The Chaibmab; As I fancy you all know, this is the Fourteenth Ajinual 
Conference of Probation Ofiicera of the State. Probation in the State of 
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N«w York in the last fourteen years ha« developed rapidly. There was a 
time when MassachuBetta took tbe lead in probatioa work, and I am not 
certain but that Massachuaette to-day in aome respects is in ajlrajice of 
New York, but it is largely through the work o£ the New York State Pro- 
bation CommJsaioa that probation, as we regard it, wsa initiated in EngUnd. 
Lord HaJdane and hie sister, Elizabeth, came here in IQIS; he was £>ord 
Chancellor at that time, and the guest of the American Bar Association. 
I was a member of the Committee of that Association that met him in New 
York and accompanied him to Montreal, where he delivered an address 
before that Association. 

We went to West Point in Mr. Morgan's yadt, then t«ok a special train 
to Montreal and had ample opportunity along the way to discuss the admin- 
istration of justice in. this country and England. We had with us the 
Prime Minister of Canada, and the Prime Ministers of the different jpro- 
vincea of the Canadian Dominion, so from Lord Haldane I learned there 
was no probation work in the British Islands on the scale we conducted it. 

Elizabeth Haldane, the sister of the Lord Chancellor, asked me if we bad 
women magistrates iu New York. I told her I thought not. 

I sent Lord Haldane and hie sister the publications of our Commission. 
When Lord Birkenhead, the present Lord Chancellor, came here as the 
guest of the New York State Bar Association, I sent him Judge Hoyt's 
work on Children's Courts, with the result that two years ago he gave a 
commission to four women as Magistrates of the Peace — two in England, 
one in Scotland, and one in Ireland. 

Now, in so conservative a country aa Great Britain it was a marked and 
decided advance, because a Magistrate of the Peace there occupies a, position 
much superior in power and influence to that of a Justice of tbe Peace in 
this country, or a magistrate of a City Court. Lord Haldaae's sister was 
the first to whom a commission was issued by the Lord Chancellor, and she 
has writt«n to me expressing her obligations to tbe Probation Commission 
of this Sute. 

I have not the tjme, nor is this the plaoe, to compare the work of laat 
year with the work of the first five years of this Oommisaion, but I want 
to give you aome statistics as to what was done last year in this State in 
the interests of probation in order that you fully may grasp the importance 
of what has been accomplished. 

There were 16,396 persons continued on probation from the preceding 
year, 1920. Then were 22,297 persons placed cm probation. There were 
37,692 persons on probation for part or all of the year. There were 19,706 
persona discharged from nrobation; at theendof the year there were 17.087 
persons remaining on probation. 

There was paid by probationers to probation departments for family sup- 
port 81,669,604.90. Now that $1,669,000, hod it not bean paid by proba- 
tioners, would have been expended in riotous or careless living; having 
been paid to the 'probation departments, that large sum of money was 
distributed among the familiea of these probationers, and you can fancy 
how much good that sum must have done. 

Judge MoAdoo is not able to be here to-night. He ia ill, and Judge 
Brough will read a letter from Judge McAdoo. 

PROBATION IN THE CITY MAGISTRATES' COURTS 
Hon. Aletawder Brough, City Maoisteate, New York Citt: 

300 Mulberry St., New York aty, 

November 14, 1921. 
Laddes and Oenileuen: 

I am suffering from a bad cold, in fact, so much so that I ought not 
to have be«n out to-day. It would therefore, under the circumstances, 
be impossible for me to attend, as I had hoped to do, the meeting this 
evening. 
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I am glad to ga.; that probation is Bt«adily makiug good progreaa in 
these courts. People who "were at first skoptical al»ut it are now 
most enthusiaaticBlly in its favor. It has won oat on its merite, and 
is recognized bj offieialB of other departments as being a positive public 
benefit and above all practical. 

A^ide from the humanitarian aspect of the work, it is distinctly an 
economic advantage to the citr authorities to have weraons put on pro- 
bation rather thtui sent to prison. Here in New York the prison and 
institution problem still confronts us. These places are yet crowded 
in spite of new laws, so that the field for probation is not at all lessened, 
but rather increased. So many causes contribute to wrecking families 
other thah alcoholism that probation is still confronted with a great 
array of cases in the Family Courts. 

The proficiency and ability oi our probation ofScers increases every 
year. The only trouble about probation with us is that the officers are 
underpaid and they are too few in number. What we must do is to 
educate the public as to how necessary this work is and the deserving 
character of those who perform it. A pruliatiou ollioer is certainly 
equally important with a policeman. In many respects his work calls 
for a bisher order of intelligence, much more sacrifice, and a greater 
discernment and knowledge of human nature. Why should he not have 
consideration as to his pay and a pension t We must all work for this 
and for more intelligent and accurate methods in dealing with all jAases 
of probation. 

Wm. McAdoo, 
Chief City Magistrate. 

I very much regret that Judge McAdoo could not be here because he 
intended giving you some facts and some statistics in reference to probation 
in the Citv Magistrates' Courts. The officers from the oitv ar? ■> te 
familiar with them, hut those from out of the city I am sura would be 
interested. And while I do not intend to give you many figures, I wonld 
just like to say to you and to Judge Clearwater that there are to^iay in the 
City Magistrates' Courts of New York City, on probation, eleven thousand 
persons, and that over 90 per cent of those are in the Familv Cour* at 

year of the money collected by probation ofBcers — the chairman said 
$1,668,000 anH more — over 81,400,000 was collerted bv probation oflirers 
of the City of New York. This money was collected by probation officers 
and paid to deserted wives and mothers. Had this money not been collected, 
many if not all of those persons to whom the money was paid would have 
become a charge upon the City of New York. 

It is because we save the Department of Public Welfare practically every 
dollar that is collected from these probationers that we ask the Board ot 
Estimate every year to give us more officers, to increase the pay of officers, 
to give us more typists and stenographers, and we intend to keep on asking 
the Eoarii of }<:stimHte to do this until we get at least such a staff as will 
enable us to see that each probation officer has in his charge only fifty or 
sixty probationers. At present some of the officers have over three hundred 
probationers in their charge. You know and I know that it is absolutely 
impossible to do good probation work with such a number of persons. 

We are handicapped in every way in the Family Court by the lack of 
ofBcera, by the lack of typists, and by the lack of stenographers. We have 
ten thousand accounts in ^at is called the Alimony Bureau, with five or 
six men to attend to them. On Monday morning from five to eight hundred 
letters are received, to be opened by that small staff, tabulated, entered on 
the books, and paid out. Ten thousand accounts is no small number, and 
we are always six months behind. Year after year we have asked the 
Board of Estimate to remedy this, and year after year we have been told 
this isn't the year, that the city has too many other expenses. 

Jui^ MoAdoo says that we ought to educate the public on what proba- 
tion means. I think that we ought to educate the public, but there are a 
good many of ns here who could educate the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
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,ti(uiment ot tiie Citj* of New York to wliat probatitHi' meana to tJie city. 
When the Department of Public Welfare paya out to institutioae in tilts 
'city for the su|>port of dependents $8,000,000 a, year, it does not pay out 
a dollar of the $1,400,000 that the probation officers collect in the Family 
Courts, and it could be the easiest thing in the world to get the Board of 
.Estimate to increase what they call the charities budget. Ihey think noth- 
ing of putting in two, three, four, or five thousand aollara ei year, but we 
■■eui not get lor the probation department ten per cent of tha.t< amount. 

This year we received not a. single increase in force, and Uie increase in 
probatioDexs has num1>ered over a. thouaand. Last year we had ten new 
probetion officers, but they did not increase our budget; end they didn't 
give us any supper money or car-fare for those offioers. 

I am cot complaining that the Board of Eatimate is an; more reluctant to 
give the probation officers of the City Magistrates' Courts money than any 
other department. What I mean to say is that the p-obation officers in all 
the courts are doing such a, great work and saving the city so much money 
in. collecting money that the city never could collect, that we must in some 
way bring the Board of Estimate to appreciate wltat ia being done, what 
4)ther de^rtments are eaviag through the efforts of the prolmtion depart- 
ments of the various courts, and in that way try to get them to help us 
build up an efficient staff. I don't know how it is in the other courts, but 
I know that they are all undermanned as far as the probation bureaus are 
concerned. The Women's Court of the Magistrates' (>>urte has not enough 
probation officers, and never has had. There are not enough probation 
officers in the District Courts of the Magistrates' Courts. Most of you know 
that in those courJis 400,000 people are arraigned every year. Many persons 
are fined sjnall amounts or get short jail sentences because the magisLratcri 
know that if a person is put oit probation the chances are that he will not 
get adequate attention because the probation officer has not enough time to 
attend to him. Those probation officers in the District Courts nave their 
time taken up by visiting and by investigations. And they are not only 
doing work which is beneficial to the city at large, but they are saving the 
ciity money. 

I was much interested in the figures that Jui^^e Clearwater rea<l. I 
think that we ought to impress upon everybody, and especially upon those 
who have control of the city's fmids, the amount of money saved by these 
probation officers, poorly paid as they are, getting about two-thirds of what 
B. policeman get, not getting a pension whereas a policeman get it, men who 
have BO eight hour day but work ten and twelve hours a day. I think the 
attention of the public authorities who have the disposition of the public 
moneys and the appropriation of them ought to be brwight to the work that 
the prcriaation officers are doing in every court throughovt the city. 

K Judge UktAdoo were here, he could t£ll you of the success of the Pro- 
bation Court which meets once or twice a week, or more or lees as the 
tceasion requires, and dischai'ges every offender who has been plac«d on 
probation in the Magistrates' Courts outside of the Family Court; of the 
way that court works and the success of it with proi>atiMier8. He might 
tell you of the work done in the Women's Court in a Probaticm Court -tiat 
has been formed there. .Be is not here and I assume that the speech he 
would have delivered will in some way reach your huids through the medium 
of the State Probation Conunission. 

The Chaibman ; We have with us a very distinguished gentleman, 
formerly connected with the State Probation Commission, wliom I have the 
honor to present. Dr. McKenna. 

PROBATION AS I HAVE SEEN IT 

Db. Chables F. MoKENnA, Fobmbb Uembeb State PtosATioit Ctai- 
UissiON, New Yisik Citt: It has' been ircquently remarked \ty hiatm^ans 
of our times t^at dtmng the last two decades of the nineteenth oeoiniry and 
the first two of this, numerous grvat mtrvements wer« begim.- looking to 
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fbe bettcEDieut and the greater happinetss of our people. It' wae a period 
l^deep stiEring' of the waters of eocial life, and these morements falto\v«d 
<me another closely. Some of them may have been mistaken in aim, sMne 
-diactsdited by the means adopted, but all give evidence of the striving of 
■Tii^theUc hBu'tB for social improviemeiit. Even these altmletic -souls 
wersi at times eontndled by the viewg of practical men. 

If weean exemplify efficiency in business, it wa« said, why not introduce 
the impreveiDent into tlie admialstration of law, justice, and charity! In 
st«p therefore with the general tendenciea, many have sought amelitR'atiofi 
of coo^tiiHiB believed to have been overlooked in previous times. During 
tiiii periW an>B6' the children's eourte; about the beginning of it proba- 
tion wftB well started in Massaehueetta, Juvenile courts were sadly needed. 
(Sritdren who had brdien the law were detained under lock and key; for 
their trial thev were brought into omirt under the heavy palm of an officer, 
Mid they were arraigned in open session before or after some grossly immoral 
nusdESManant, and often sent to some prison, hurried thitlier in the com- 
pany of adult olTendera. The child was aeldom the subject of special and 
Mritme itudy; antipathy was common; justice too blind; and charity rare, 

Probation oame as a welcome addition to the beneficent reforms of tbe 
period. Previonsly, the only mild treatment of an offender was too mild: 
that is, he vras discharged from custody under a, saspended sentence; but 
he had no one to answer to, no obligation to change his life, the law appeared 
to have no sanetdon. If 'tliia were supplied by a fine, the disdiiarge ended 
tie punitive or corrective force in the case. The prohation systoin. iiv 
which a person under a suspended sentence was placed in charge of and nnder 
the oversight of a probation officer, was early forced into public view. 

. lEftseacfausettn led in the glorionB race, for probation was first »[>r>iicd 
there. In 1905 we find New York living under a probation law passed in 
1901. This,, however, was reported to be working ao badly that the Legis- 
laturei pasted a law- appointing a eommission to study and report urioii ii< 
sperBfiion. "Hie report was one 'which pointed out many weakneasea in (be 
system. aa carried on in the mafriirtrate's and'the children's courts, nn'al>lv 
thO' sltukness of police probation officers. One police officer, giving all his 
time, he said to probation, was found to have had fourteen cases in nine 
months, and only one i^uired visiting, and the offender only got that pun- 
iBhmetit tivice. With 8ome of the officers, life was one sweet round of 
delightful vacations. The customs and practices of the system were pen- 
erally in^eient. Probation was applied indiscriminately. Offenders «*cre 
too short a time under charge. They cobW too easily escape. If they 
went to other 8tat«s thev ■were not followed. Little effort was madt iur 
genuine reformation of disraeter. 

The conmiission made many recommendations, among which were pro- 
visions for salaried officers and the placing of the system under State contril. 
The frank unc'oviaring of irregularitlee cr.eated a sensation, as vrould a bomb 
bursting in air. It wa« like an incident told me by a 69th Hegtment man in 
whom I take much interest. In a village in France, a tew of his men had 
taken refuge in the upper part of a bam hovel. One man began to sliave, 
and was engaged thus when a bomb burst nearby and tore off a part of the 
aiding, ' Vthen the boys who hod thrown themselves on the floor arose they 
found this good man going on rfiaving. When some one remarked it lie 
■topped for a moment, looked around, and ejaculated, " Sure it let in light." 
So-with this report. It let in li^t. ^luih good was done and no har^n 
came to any genuine work of charity. 

The Higgins Commission was gifted with wisdom, and locating the good 
work piit more energy into it. Separate munidpal commissions tor each 
of the' cities of the i stW;e "'rre not-formed, hut ft' State commission as now 
conMitirted and operating was established. Well do I remember the address 
of the serious miiided andnoble Governor, Charles Evans .Hugjiea, when h« 
laid before us the state of probation which wna still that of an experiment. 
" Erabation," he Bald, "at least in this State, is what vou make it"; and 
although' encouraging us, left us strongly impressed with the magnitude of 
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the task of overcoming social inertia. Well, I think the New York State 
Probation CommiaHion answered the call. It established and required 
monthly statistical reports from all probation officers. It encouraged 
appropriationH by super viBora for salaries for county probation officers. 
It encouraged these State Couferencea of Probation Officers. It assisted 
in the reform of the New York city inferior courts. It asBirtcd in securing 
payment lor family support. It encouraged the custom of exacting pay- 
ment from probationers at work, that restitution might be mode to Uteir 
victims. 

The progress of probation in New York since these early days has been 
rapid and striking in its beneficent effects. As told you by Judge Clear- 
water, the iigures are impressive and will bear repetition. New York 8t«te, 
in 11)21, had 249 paJd Probation Officers and }4r> volunteijrs; 22,2ftT persons 
were put on probation; 78.2 per cent, of these made good. The saving will 
be understood by the fact that it coats eighteen times as much to confine 
and su|tport a prisoner as it does to supervise a probationer. Through the 
probation service, over a million and a half dollars were paid out for the 
support of families in 1S21, Just think of it) These faets and flgurea 
make a fair answer to tliat District Attorney in Erie County who stated 
that probation was being seriously overworked. He claimed tnat too much 
probation was the cause of increase of crim*. The explanation may be 
found in local conditions, perhaps. Perhaps it ia due to errors in judg- 
ment in placing on probation or a laxity in following up. Though this 
opinion does not accord vrith the general consensus of opinion throughout 
the state, still the criticism is one well worth keeping in mind, in that 
although not true at the present time you want to see that it never comes 

Qiven the right selection of the subject for probation, only the honesty 
and faithfulness to duty of the probation officer remain as an assurance of 
success in the treatment. You probation officers of New York State have 
made an honorable profession of your calling. You have a great name for 
integrity. You are a fine body of men and women. You have learned tike 
value of " esprit de corps." All you need to-day is to continue to perform 
your work with devotion, with skill, with good sense, and to denounce 
anyone who attempts to corrnpt any of your number. Given these conditions, 
no one will ri^tly be able to say " Probation is overworked." 

As to the aid of the public, I consider it the obligation of every con- 
scientious man in the community to keep probation in mind, to be informed 
about it, and watch and help its progress, and to aid in maintaining a 
high standard for its application. 

Probation is as much an institutional fabric as the prison itself, with its 
protecting roof and walls and disciplinary system. It is something to be 
cherished and developed to the full. The Page Commission on the Reform 
of Inferior Courts in 1910 made the oft quoted comment, "We know of uo 
more marked step forward in the administration of criminal jurisprudence 
than the probation system." To carry the work further is our bounden 
duty. 

If you ask me what is the greatest opening for improvement in New York 
State probation, I would answer, it is in tlie extension of the syst^u in 
rural districts. In the wooded heights of the mountain sections and in tiie . 
rough areas of the back-hill country crimes are being committed by adults 
unnoticed or unpunished, and children arS being neglected and at times 
abused. A peculiar indifference, due largely to isolation, seems to prevail 
here. I am informed that 35 out of the 62 counties have no paid probation 
officer. Surely a systwn could be developed by which the benign services 
of the probatifHi officer can be utilized by the Justices and no serious 
expenditure be made a burden on these poorer localities of the state. 

XAstly, I want to express my admiration for the way in whioh probation 
has been accepted as a work for development in Uie courts by the judges 
as well iJiose of the higher courts as of Uie inferior courts, and particularly 
the judges sitting in the Oiildren's Court, and the entire Board of Magis- 
trates of the city of New York. T^ey stood for justice for the weak and 
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treatment of offenderg againat tb« lan~. Ttieir work has had the indirect 
beneficent effect of aiding all students of penology in the study of that 
hard problem, the prison and how to operate it, for they ha^-e Icept the 
prisons half as full bb they might be. 

The Chaibuak; Judge Kemochan, who is tlie next speaker tonight, has 
had a very illustrious career as a magistrate in this city, and it i^ with a 
great deal of pleasure that I present him to you. 

HoR. Fbedbkic Kebnochan, Chief Justice, CtoiiBT of SpECtAi, Sessions, 
New York City; One of the prinrapal duties of a court, as generally viewed, 
is in seeing that the verdict that is rendered is a just and sure one. And 
the average person feels that there is not very much else for a court to do 
but to see that the accused has received a fair trial. We who are a little 
closer to the situ&tion know that after a verdict has been rendered by a 
court the most intportant thing the judge has to do is to decide what to do 
with, the man who has been convicted. Of course, it the verdict is for 
acquittal the problem is over and the court has nothing more to do in that 
particular c«se. If the verdict is for convicti<Mi, then the work of the 
judge really begins. 

The average person thinks that the mere fact of conviction means punish- 
ment. Frequently the newspapers have gone over the records of courts and 
have held judges to censure in their editorial columns because the number of 
sentences did not seem to jibe up with the number of convictions. They 
never go far enough to find out what the reasons are that have made the 
individual judge ^o lenient aa to suspend sentence, but he is arraigned 
severely because at first sight it appears that the man should have been 
punished. Of course in many casea it is absolutely necessary to inflict 
punishment because the offender has a long record and it is seen that there is 
practically no chance for him. If he is a professional criminal with a long 
record, he should be sent to jail. 

But of course there is a great mass of offenders to which the court can 
and sometimes must extend leniency. To meet this situation the probation 
system was established in the State courts. It is to be regretted that up to 
now the United States Courts have not been able to work out a probation 
system, although many of the judges are now working on it. and I expect 
that before long a way will be found to establish an efficient proliation 
system in the United States Courts. 

Now, wherever the probation system has been tried, and stress has been 
laid upon its accomplishments, it has met with considerable response on the 
part of the taitpayer^, or rather those whose duty it is to spend the tax- 
payers' money. But it is Deceasary to impress these gentlemen with the 
value of the work that is done. Now one of the first things necessary Is 
honest and efficient probation officers. The judge* must be sympathetic with 
the work of the probation officers and realize the importance of the proper 
pelection of offenders to be placed on probation and who shall not be given 
this privilege. Judges frequently place people on probation who never should 
be placed there. The temptations for doing this are very great. PerhapB 
temptations Is a wrong word to use. The reasons for doing it are very many 
and at the time appear to be good. I should hate to say how many times I 
have placed a man on probation because I have listened to the eloquent 

flea of his counsel as to the number of people who were dependent upon 
im and all the while the probation olHcer'a report of the investigation shows 
clearly that the offender ha* never done anytiiing for his wife and children. 
Still, we "tall " for this frequently. 

At times a judge places on probation a man who really should not be 
placed on probation at all, for the reason that the mere fact of his con- 
viction has been sufficient punishment. A judge can get rid of a great many 
cases by suspending sentence or inflicting a heavy fine and in tliis manner 
not add an unnecessary case to the work of a probation ofHcer nho already 
has probably too many. 
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Now, I am talking this waj becaute I thiok the threat importance is that 
«• few people as poasiUe be placed on probatkm. Xltat seems to be 'wrong, 
but I don't think you think I am wrong when I meftn by th«^ we siuuld 
«liminat« as much a« we can the people who are unfit for probation. That 
is the problem dietinctlj for the court. Too many judges aimply eay, 
" Sentence suspended ; on probation " ; and then complinMot ttitmsclves 
upon their great leniency. Very often hy doing this they have done tlie 
very worst harm that can be done to the man who has been placed on 
probation. 

Now, the reason that I say that we want to try and keep down as far as 
possible the number of probationers i^ this; Every ^^d thing- easts -nimeT. 
The Board of Estimate and Apporticament sod Uie county boards that 
liave to make appropriations will never give you as much xnoney as you 
want. Therefore, the money that you get has to be expeaded so that it will 
go as far as possible. 

No probation officer, to my mind, should have on probation more tlian 
thirty men and women if part of thi^ officer's duties are those of investiga- 
tion. No probation officer should have more than from fifty to. sixty on 
probation if hia duties do not include investigations. Of course I make one 
or two exceptions, and they are of the class who are placed on pFObation to 
make restitution for damage done, or those placed on probation whose only 
obligation is to contribute a certain sum for the support of their depeadents. 

Now, as I hare said, the only people who can cut this off at tie source and 
stop 'Uiis are the judges. If yon show me a court that reports a hundred and 
fifty pe«ple on probation to one probation officer, I will show you a court 
where probation work is not first grade and can not be first grade. If we go 
before the Boai-d of Estimate and Apportionmnit or the county board ajiid 
say we have all these people on probation and only a limited number should 
be carried by one probation officer, we will find that the number of pr«batEon 
officers that are necessary to take charge of these probationers is so gceat 
that the county or city treasury could not hope to meet it. 

But the reason that so many probationers are carried is tliat the judges 
thranselves do not realize the responsibility on them in plaeing people on 
probation. All probation officers who can do so tactfully shmild always 
brinK this fact to the attention of the judges. I think it can be brought 
easily to their attention. I try it in my court as much aa I can, and when 
I am sitting on the bench I try to cut down the number of men on probation, 
that is, the number of men whom I don't think should be placed on probation. 

It is a great temptation in suspending sentence on a man you want to 
suspend sentence on, to add, "on [n'obation." This placates the oomplaining 
witnesses beoauBe they CAn not quarrel with you if you place a man 
on probation, hut they can kick if you do not. For instance, the street 
ear companies here are being robbed every day by their conductors. These 
men have all been investigated before being employed, and when tliey are 
cauj^ht the investigations ma:de by the officers show that the offenders have 
excellent records. It would hare to he excellent, because tbey would not 
have been employed if it had not been. They are all good subject matter 
for leniency, although some of them, of course, need to be punished as an 
aiam^le, as I have said; but if you get a young man, married, with a num- 
ber of children dependent upon him, you do not want to send him to jail, 
and you do not wsnt to fine him, and yon feel sure that the disgrace of the 
oonviction has been sufficient punishment. In this type of case you ought 
to Buspejid sentence and not place that fellow on probation, Ijecause he is 
only going to eliitfer up the probation calendar and make trouble for the 
probation officer who has to waste time visiting him when visiting is not 
necessary. 

My experience has been that you are going to find that judges will always 
give you undesirable pei^le on probation; I mean people you can't reform, 
or who don't need reforming, and the only way you can meet ther problem 
is this. Weed out as quickly as you can those who don't. need any further 
probation care; you will have to be sure to do it right. And do not be 
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afraid to recommend the discharge of Et man on, probation in a Bhort time, 
in a month or two months, it you are periectlj certain that he does not 
reallr need your care. And follow up as quickly and closely as you can 
tliMe men who you feel sure have been placed on probation who are so bad 
that there ia no chance of reforming them; men with records, men with bad 
IiLLlut^, such as drugs; give them a chance but keep them under close super- 
vision and if they fail to comply with the instructions given at the time of 
placing thejii on probation, then bring them in and have them committed. 

Now I do not mean to say that a judge should not take a chance on a 
man. It is quite right that he should give you probationers now and then 
who are a pretty poor risk, but a great many are placed on probation who 
eliould not be. Alter you have eliminated these t\m classes you will have 
plenty of work to do with those tliat you have a chance to do something 
wiih. You have to look to reeulte. As I have previously stated, you are 
not <[oing to get enough money, not half as much as you want. No depaft- 
ment in thia city that I know of gets half as much as it wants, and I don't 
lliink many of them get as much as they need. Therefore, you have to cut 
yoiir suit to the eloth. But in whatever court you are, try by every means 
po^'fible to hold the judgea to their responsibility of not packing a lot of 
dead wood on you ; and I think if you put it to the judges in the right 
nny they will realiw the responsibility. 

The Ckaibman : Judge Kernochen has alluded to the most disagreeablQ 
feature with which probation ollicers aud the Probation Commission have to 
deal, and that is the unwillingness of Boards of Estimate and Apportion- 
ntent and Boards of Supen'isors, or Common Councils of cities, to make the 
ne<essary appropriations properly to conduct probation work. The old 
Idta. ihe old notion of vengeance, seems still to-day in the minds of humanity. 
The notion that when a man commits a crime, or even a child commits a 
crime, it should be punished, lingers deep, and it is very diOicuIt to 

To illustrate, in tlie city of Austin, Texas, wliich is rather a wild and 
freo lowji in many reepett.s, last winter five young boys, sixteen and seven- 
teen years of age, cut up a prank which in the city of New York would have 
lieeii treated leniently, but in Te.-iaa. where it should have l>epn treated as 
utterly insignificant, it was treated very seriously. Whereupon the new 
(;oi-emor of Texas sent a message to the Legislature advocating the repeal 
of all laws relating to probation, advising the Legislature to make no 
appropriations whatever for the carrying on of the work of the Probation 
Commission of the State of Texas. The President of the Bar Association 
of Texas wrote to me about the matter, and aaked me if T would not write 
B letter to him whirh he could have printed and sent to the Texas Legisla- 
ture, relative to the great work accomplished right here on Manhattan 
Wand and in the other onunties of the State. 

1 ivrote him a long letter relative to the work accomplished here, relative 
to the work accompliahed in Massachusetts relative to what I told 
yon about the work recently taken up in Great Britain, and expressed 
iny great aversion to the action of tlie Governor of Texas. That 
letter was printed in circular form and was published in the newspapers of 
Tsxat- with tlie result that the Governor of Texas most " -■'■ ■ - ^ • 
from his poeition and the Legislature of Texas made a 
carrying on .probation work. 

Bnt what Judge Kernochan says illustrates how difficult it is thoroughly 
to convince people who have hold of the purse strings that this work is 
benefieenti not only does it prevent crime, hut it saves souls; and the idea 
of saving a soul fri>m eternal perdition is about the hardest idea to convey 
fo tlie misdfl of members of a Board of Estimate and Apportionment or a 
Board of Supen-isors or a municipality of any idea I have ever undertaken 
to adromte. 

We are very much obliged to you ladies and gentlemen for your atten- 
dance ani yovr attention, and we trust that what has been said to-night 
Biay not at least prove to be seed sown on barren ground. 
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FOURTH SESSION 

T0E8DAT JTOBSISO, KOVEUBEB 15, 1921 

Mas. Mabe E, Paddon, Meiibeb, State Pbobation Comuission, presiding. 

The Chaibman: It la really the judge who gives probation its start in 
tie court, because, as you heard last night from Judge Clearwater and Judge 
Kernoohan, the judge must, with the help of the probation officers, choose 
the cases assigned to you, and it ia his sympathj' and his co-operation which 
is going to give you the encouragement and the intereat to go on with your 

Judge Collins of the Children's Court in Neiv York City has always 
given the closest and finest co-operation to the probation officers there. 
He is going to talk (o you this moniing on the " Probation Officers at Work 
from the Viewpoint of the Judge." I think Judge Collins needs no intro- 
duction to you. 

PROBATION OFFICERS AT WORK FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF THE 

JUDGE 
HoK. CoBNEuus F. CoiiiNa, Justice, Ohildben's Cohht, New Yobk City: 
I have not come with a paper or any re^larly jwepared material that I 
intend to deliver to you this morning. Mine might be considered a desul- 
tory talk based upon actual experiences from day to day, and some of the 
notions that I have personally, that might in some respects he peculiar to 

The probation officer, in my judgment, is the right arm of .the judge in 
carrying out our syet^ of jurisprudence as it exists to-day. Beyond all 
question, the greatest achievements in the administration of justice to-day 
in point of sociological accomplishment are achieved, not by incarceration 
in jail, not by incarceration in State prisons, not by incarceration in refor- 
matories, but by the rescue work done in the administration of justice, the 
redemption of human beings who have gone wrong or have indicated a 
tendency to go wrong. The facilities of the present day have afforded an 
opportunity to do this and it is within our gra&p. In the administration 
of justice in the past, however high minded the court might be or how- 
ever extensive its social system might be, they were unable to accomplish 
the ends that we can. This change has been brought about by tile advent 
of probation officers. 

I know that when we meet on occasions like this we are very apt to 
indulge in exaggeration. It is quite human to make laudatory speeches and 
throw incrnse at ourselves. But I think it may be safely said that so far 
as the direct accomplishments of the probation officers are concerned, great 
strides have been made in the last twenty years. So far as the theory of 
crime and ponishment is concerned, more has been done than had been done 
in centuries prior to tbat time. It may be that in line of thought we were 
gradually approaching the solution. It may be that there was a gradual 
development, but undoubtedly it is quite true that in the last quarter of 
the last century and in the first part of this century, greater strides have 
been made so far as criminal jurisprudence is concerned than there had 
been made before in centuries. This applies to all courts and their conduct. 
It applies to the Magistrates' Courts. Look at our Magistrates' Courts 
to-day in the city of New York as compared with the police justices that 
used to exist in the past. Of course the Ohildren's Court is a new creation. 
But look at our Children's Courts as they exist to-day throughout the State 
as compared with the system that existed before. It is less than half a cen< 
tury smce our children were huddled together with the worst offenders, 
arraigned in courts with the fallen of the world, with the scum of the earth, 
without any of the hiunane provisitms to take care of them that have since 
developed. These humane provisions have developed to a very high order 
and standard, developed to the extent that here in the State of New York 
we have recognized by the adc^tion of Constitutional Amendment No. S, 
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relating to children's courts and courts of domestic relations, the abso- 
lute necMsity of preparing for the progresa that the United States has 
made. Tlje State erf New York ia aiwake to the need of improving the pro- 
cedure with regard to infants and fajnilies. The term "infants" is used 
in its legal sense; those under twenty-one years of age. 

Thia improvement could not be effected with any degree of bucccbb unless 
we bad the probation officers to fall back upon. We could have arranged 
a scheme or a system for the trial of ca«es euch as has been done in the 
Children's Court; we could hare sfawrated childr^i from those with whom 
they should not associate; we could have built up the Magistrates' Courts 
to the standards upon which they now exist as compared with the methods 
that used to prevail; we could have developed a ayatem in Special Sessions 
that required fen years of membership of the bar before a judge is eligible 
for appointment; we could have developed General Seseiona to the standard 
they have achieved; but without the probation officers we could not have 
executed the work that we have to do. 

The minds of all men, I presume, operate a little differently. In other 
words, if there are no two blades of grass exactly alike, the work of no 
two men or women ia exaHly similar. Thev may be educated along the 
same lines, have the same thoughts and an attitude of mind quite similar, 
hut an exaot similarity can not be found, and the wobation officers know 
that thev will find among us judges very many different minds. Some of 
UB are "rTankv"; fiome of us are belligerent: others of us are nice, eapy 
goine. and wift. After a time the probation officers sixe un very well indeed 
the judges sitting on a bench and know iust how to handle them. 

But to mv mind, the flrnt thing T want to know, unless it is fresh in my 
mind, i» what the individual did. T want to have a mental picture of the 
nature of the offense committed either bv a child or by an adult. If the 
iudsw has in his mind first the thins done, the nature of the offense com- 
mitted, how serious it ia, he will know what be is compelled to do by 
reason of the very circumstances of the commission of the crime. It may 
be a first ofTense, and may be committed bv a vouth, yet the nature of the 
offense may be such that to place on probation or auspend sentence would 
be to inrpress the people in the community where the irime was committed 
with the Idea that crime there did not meet with proner punishment, and 
in order to defer others from committing similar delinQiieneies. the law 
must act. Thoae CASes are rare; nevertheless thev exist. The iudge should 
have in his mind in the flrpt instance the nature of the offense and the 
character of the individual with whom he has to deal. 

In my ludement, some probation officers hesitate abont making aug^eations 
to a court as to what thev have diacovered or other facts they would like 
to suggest. Personally, I alwavs invite it. I think a iud^ makes a mis- 
take when he does not do that. I think that the probation officer some- 
times get an angle on a case that the judge sitting on the twnch can't pos- 
sibly get. Tbey in their investigations or In their traveling around in the 
atmosphere in which the defendant did, in the environment in which that 
defendant lived, would get a perspective that the judge can not get. Now, 
I don't know that anv iudf^ should be so iminortant as not to fully invite 
a (ni^eation from a probation officer. Of course there are tactful wavs of 
doing this, and these methods are always followed by the trained probation 

The public should know the work aceompliahed bv the probation officers. 
The result would he that the probation officers would get the proper support 
and encouragement that they should receive. The probation officers in 
making investigations frequently meet with the rebuffs and inaults and ill 
treatment. As a general rule they are well able to take care of themselvea. 
The public should know thoroughly the work of the probation officers and 
the great good accomplished so that they will be given the proper respect 
and protection that is due to them. 

The probation officers in their work with the courts are assisted very 
abtv by the Big Brothers and Big Sisters, and the public should know thie 
and these asaociatlons should be encouraged. 
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AitfT the original inTestigation ie mailc, whetiier it ie in Sperial S«eSi«ne. 
or in a trial term of a court, or in the M«gLstrateB' Courts, or in the Chil' 
dreu'B CoiLct, and the question as to whether or not "the peraon should ber 
placed OR probation has been determined, then comes the viotk wher» ths 
probation ofBi^er is boss. And above all, one thing I weuld like to caution 
probation officers about and that is don't beiouxe so iriurui) to yuiir work 
that Tou become stale. That is a very, very important element in a pro- 
bation ofticer's life. And let me say to you that it is not at all an.in- 
dderent euggOBtion that I make to you. It is iomething tliat is absolutely 
bound to happen unless you have human qualities sufficiently strong to aver- 
come the inclination to stalenesB. You. can't avaidbeesmiBg.toi scmeex-' 
tent tempenunental, but be careful you. don't beconie too temperamsntaL 

You have your probationers in charge and can see tlie effect of youi 
having them report. And as 1 have said previously, don't get staie; don't 
gel lazy ; don't come up to the judge with a repoct ttiat you have made «ut 
five minutes before from information you found out .about your probationers 
over the telephone; don't "fake the game." There could be nothing w(»se 
for a probation officer to do when working with a judge than to do tbat.. 
Don't cover up an omission to have a proper report and a proper invea-. 
tigation of your probationers. That is what I call getting stale and be* 
coniing 30 inured to your work that you are indifferent even to probation- 
work. It would be a great deal better for you to give up your job and 
get other employment, because you are spoiling the very purpose for which 
the probation system was establialied. 

Yuu cannot conceive how much harm you are doing under those circumr 
stances. You have a boy or girl on probation, or a young man on probation, 
fiiid of course the vast amount of probationers ace youths or children; 
ther are just on the thre&hold of a change. They have made a tmnendous, 
mistake in life; at least a serious mistake, anyhow, if not an estraordinary 
one; and it is up to you, probation officer», to adjust them and set them 
I'iglit. Tliere you are much more poiverful than the. court. We talk about, 
working with the court. Wliat do we judges know that you don't impart- 
to'us? You are the oae in touch with conditions. There ia an absolutely 
confidential relation between you and the probationer you are working, with, 
and. you should do the very best you can with him. You owe it as your duty 
to tlie position you occupy and to the State. You are performing a work 
of such a high order sociologically that it partakes of the diviua idea. 
You ate trying to restore a boy or girl to the. moral path, . to set them 
straight; and, ladies and gentlemen, if you "fake, it,'' if yuii ilon't live 
up to the high standards of doing your duty, there is a degree of moral 
turpitude in your brain that would require a probation adjustment for you 
as-well as for some of the probationers that you have in hand. 

I don't mean to say tbat this does happen but there is a danger of it 
happening. We are alt human, and by virtue of going over the ?ame kind of 
work day in and day out we are apt to become 8t«ie ; and staleiiess has to be 
guarded against. This is appreciated < so thoroughly in law schools, it is 
appreciated so thoroughly in the studies of our profesHion, it is appreciated 
BO thorot^hly among the members of bar associations, that it is frequently- 
the subject of discussion. The members of the bar associations diacuas the 
diflerent judges and their attitude on the bench, Probation officers havs 
had as much experience as any with the judges, and you know that judges 
develop temperamentat qualitiee that are peculiar, an attitude of mind, of 
expression, of manner, of behavior, on the bench and ekewhere. It. can not 
be avoidad, but in almost all instances there is the continuous, the constant 
atntlry to refrain from becoming warped or stale. 

.As I said in referring to the drug. subject not.'ong.ago. judges arenot 
eusily shocked. We are like undertakers; we beoome inured to the ■cases at 
times, but there are occasions when you ought to be able to receive a human 
shock, when you could remember that you are a human being. In the 
performance of the duties i^ prol>ation ofBcer that touch. of human nature 
that makes the whole world kin is what you nead. That hamsn .element is 
what ought to operate; a degree of kindness, a degree of commiseration at. 
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the mmme time without any morbid inclinations. You have a duty to per- 
form, and to have a maudlin eentiment, and permit a probationer to go to 
tite ^reme and think yon are justified in overlooking his offenses, is nut 
properlj performing the duties of a probation officer. 

Tlie probation officer haa to be a high type man and woman. When they 
we Mitruawd with the performance of these duties, what do they accomplish? 
Tliey TOBCue fr<»n jails and priBmiB individuals who otherwise would have 
gone tlisre and years ago did go there without the opportunity of probation. 
Our city has advanced, civilization has progressed, and you have Ailed ti 
niehe from a sociological standpoint thati can not be praised too highly. 
And you have to appreciate it and measure up to that standard. You are 
Dp on the requirements that you are caHed upon to exhibit, to display, and 
to exercise. They are of such a htjjh order that we say, what a shame it is 
that you get such niggardly pay. You are required to go through examina- 
tions' moh as college graduates have to on questions of social science. You 
are better educated along these lines than college graduates. You have 
specialized. It has taken you years to acquire your training. For some 
reason or other there is an attitude of mind among men who make up 
budgets — I am not referring t<) this city, but it applies to all — that 
limits men and women working in the field of probation to salaries that are 
niggardly. Now, given that you are required to Iiave the education and 
training yon have, and to work in the daytime and in the nighttime, because 
It good probation bffiter is not limited by hours, you ought to be adequately 
paid. This is nomething that we ought to do in the performance of our 
duty, to try and impress this fact upon public officers who have to do with 
that subject. The probation officers ought to have the right to call upon 
the judges to be'p them. I don't think they ought to hesitate at anything. 
I think in the promotion of your own interests you have the right to pass 
resolutions saying to flie «)urt", we wish you to help us along this line, we 
think we deserve it. I believe you have the right to go before the public and 
ask tor sympathy and assistance with your work, because, during the 
periods that have parsed in order to make our new iurispnidence workaWe 
and effective, yOu have borne your part, and if it were not for the part vou 
have borne we could not have succeeded in the achievements we have had 
during the past twenty-five years. 

The ChaibmaS: The paper will be discussed by Mr. Frank L. Grai-es, 
Probation Officer of the Magistrates' Courts in Brooklyn. And I want to say 
it is not only the Women's tTourt but the Familv Court where Mr, Graves 
has done very splendid work in Brooklyn. He will open the discussion, and 
then it will be general. 

Mr, Frauk L. Grateb. Phobation Officer in CHARnE, Family CoritT, 
Bbookltn: Judge Collins has spoken to us about becoming stale, and urged 
us when necessary to place our problem? before the court. Now, the court 
justly demands, in some instances, an investipation. This investigation niii«t 
necesnarily cover all the facts material to the is'ue before him, so that he may 
render an intelligent ss well as a just decision. I am speaking now of 
preliminary investieations. When a probation officer is called unon to make 
investigation, he delves into all the circumstances that mav either mitijrate 
or aggravate the offense. This iisua'lv requires considerable time and the 
ofBcer feels a moral obligation to do this. If often happens that several 
investigations are ordered about the same time and more than one may 
fall to the share of one officer. That particular officer at the time may ''e 
handling one hundred and fifty to two hundred and fifty cases, some of them 
requiring strict supervision. Now he is faced with a problem of eitlier 
neglecting the supervision of hi-s cases or not giving as full a report as he 
should. As a rule, he makes his investigation full and complete, and the 
pending cases suffer in consequence. To me it is very important that the 
judge should have before him the problem that faces the probation officer, 
and in this connection the fudge can very materially help solve the problem 
by only demanding an investigation where it is absolutely necessary. 
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Let U9 go one step farther and take the question of placing a defenduit on 
probation. An ofHcer may already have, ai 1 have before stated, one hun- 
dred and fifty or more cases; the consensus of opinion seems to be timt not 
more than fifty can be intelligently and properly handled by an officer at one 
time, so that it ie important that only such defendants should be placed on 
probation an would be susceptible to the benefits thereof. To me it is also 
inadvisable to place on protmtion those who have already received this con- 
sideration and not profited thereby. It is burdening the system with those 
who we know in advance will be failures and subjecting probation to unjust 
criticism. The judge is prompted by highest motives in placing a defendant 
on probation, feeling that the defendant is going to profit by frequent contact 
with the supervising ofhcer, both in his home, place of employment, and 
recreation ; that the officer will get in touch with those who misfht cooperate 
with him in readjusting the man to his position in society. How perfectly 
picposterous it is to assume that a probation officer is different ftom any 
other human lieing, that he should be expected to get results in practically 
all cases, when he knows he is being called upon to do the work of three or 

The judge prides himself upon the fact that he is rendering an important 
public service, and the officer likewise realizes that his functions savor 
largely of those of the ministers of God. The officer rea'lzes that he may 
have a hundred cases that need constant attention and supervision; he sees 
some of these hmnan derelicts on the way to the rocks, and in^ired with the 
determination to stem the tide, he does his utmost under the circumstances; 
he taxes his strength; he makes incursions upon his reserve force, and it is 
not surprising to say that I have seen strong, robust men become nervous 
and almost physical ivreck*i, slaves to duty. The practitioner of medicine, 
to me, in a splendid example of that kind of human being who is out to help 
his fellow man. He is nt the beck and call of his patients at all hours of 
the day and night; but let there come an epidemic, and the medical force 
be insufficient to cope with the situation, lie finds that he must divide his 
time into such smal' parts for each one that those of his patients whom he 
holds most dear, children that he has brought into the world and attended 
up to manhood, are sick and need his attention, yet because of the epidemic 
he is unable to give them the attention tha.t their condition requires. They 
suffer, may even die for lack of such attention. Yet be is doing his best, 
but doing it with a poignant dagger that penetrates his heart. This condi- 
tion fortunately seldom arises. But on the other hand, take the probation 
officer with his human problem; animated by the same desire to cure not 
a pathological but a diseased social condition, and he is faced daily with 
the problem that faces the medical mnn In time of epidemic. Now, T sty, 
is it surprising that the probation officers will on occasions like this aslc 
the indulgence of the court, ask them most earnestly to scrutinize with 
more care the rharacter of the cases they turn over for supervision, or the 
necessity for the preliminary investigation? 

We hear criticisms that the probation svstem is not meeting its full 
objectives. Can we wonder, in the face of the facts as they exist? I often 
hear of a judge criticizing both the system and the officer, and I always 
feel that that judge is not conversant with the officer's problem. And it u 
here and now that we as officers nf a work nearinn a profession urge the 
judges to do their utmost to remedy the existing evils. 

TTiere is another phase of the question on which I desire to speak, and not 
through cupidity hut bec.iusp the work is so important not only to the 
friends of the system but for the common weal of society at large, and 
that is the question of remuneration. The work requires the oflBcer to 
possess, in addition to the human touch, a knowledge of men and affairs, 
education, and intelligence; and if we are to tempt into its folds those most 
competent and qualified to do the work as we expect and hope it will be 
done, the pay must be at least commensurate. 

My remarks are not to be construed as criticizing those higher in authority, 
but to point out some of the pitfalls that face probation in order that they 
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mny be pverconie or avoided. The judges are human and in manv in- 
Btanc-«B overburdened with work, BO recognizing that the probation officers 
also are human, and realizing what their own problem is, they very likely 
will -understand ours better when the problem is placed before them. At 
one time when I was attaj^hed to one of the District Courta, a certain magis- 
trate inquired how manj' cases I was then eupervieing; and I might add 
right here that at tliat time a probation officer was not handtini; as many 
cases as he is at present. He then turned to me and said, " Mr. Craves, 
from now on I do not intend to give you any cases, and only such investi- 
gations aa are absolutely necessary, because I feel that no probation for 
amne is better than poor probation for all." This judge had the proper 
social vision. He was a man with a human touch, whose life had placed 
him in contact with social [voblems to such an extent that he could appre- 
ciate better than many the problems that face a man or woman in this 
great oit^. This tame magistrate baa by reason of his human touch en- 
deared himself to the people as a magistrate. He baa grown from time to 
thne and we as probation officers have had occasion to revere him as a 
supporter and friend. You may be surprised when I t«Il you that this 
same magistrate is now the Mayor of the city of New York. I can say 
these things at this time without danger of having my motives misconstrued. 
In paying a tribute to tlie once Judge Hylan, I do so feeling that the tribute 
is deserved. 

The Chaibuan: Judge Collins' paper is open for general discusRion. I 
am sure some of you have something to say on this paper. 

Mas. ASTHonv Slesikoeb, Jewisr Bio Sistebs, New York City: I was 
very much interested in Judge Collins' talk, and I might make some re- 
marks on the fact that probation officers are apt to become atale. I think 
one thing Mr. Graves touched upon, having too many cases, U most im- 
portant. I think another important thing is that there aren't enough con- 
ferences in the courts. I think the judges and the psychiatrist and the 
probation officers ought to meet once a niontli! so that we uill have an 
opportunity of getting each other's advice. 

Bernabd J. Faqas, Chief Pbobatio.\ Okficeb, Children's Coukt, New 
York Crrr; I am afraid Mrs. Slesinger is not aware of the frequent eon- 
ferenecB we do have, particularly in the Children's Court. There is no 
denying the fact that staleness is one of the drawbai^s in the field of work 
in which we are engaged, because with us it is constant contact with the 
dead ends of human wreckaue. Tlieve !■' nothing in it to encourage the cre- 
ative side in us. It is before us all the time, so that with large stafTs we 
have constantly to plan the other kind of topics for discussion to get the 
people away from the constant thinking of those' particularly deadly mob- 
lems, and we have in that line a series of conferences monthly. ^Ve nave 
socials. We encourage laughter in our court. It is necessary tor social 
workers to cultivate a sense of humor it God has not given them one. I 
have with the assistance of others tried to develop a sense of humor in our 
people, and we do encourage laughter and we do encourage gaiety, not in the 
work but after hours, and trips to the theatres. The conferences must de- 
velop something other than wise discussion. We have our Difficult Case 
Committee for that. 

In Judge Collins' talk I was glad, he mentioned the lack of concrete sug- 
gestions from the prolmtion officers. That is a chronic complaint of the 
judge*. Miss Richmond mentions in her book the assets and liabilities of 
the individual you are investigating. We should know them and have sug- 
gestions for the judges. It is our job; it does not belong to the judge. 
Despite what someone may say, it is our job. It is the job of the judges 
to dispose of the cases, and I believe it is our duty to encourage the proper 
disposition of the cases. If a judge does not want your suggeslions. I 
think you should have them, nevertheless, there ready for liim as to what 
you think is the best plan. And I don't think we ought tn feel badly if 
the ju^e does not accept oUr recommendations. I don't think we ought 
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to feet, " Oh, well, what is the use!" Judges have different views on different 
matters presented to them. Where it is possible we ought to have concrete 
■uggestiona to give the judge when we present the case to him for dispo- 
sition, and imtil we do thut we are hitting wide of the mark. 

Maa. SuzY E. Wooa, Pbobatioh Ofhceb, Mockt Vkrnok: I am a lone 
probBtion officer in my city. I have an idea of probation work. I have 
brouj^t lip my own children, and I love children. I want to tel! you 
people that an opportunity was offered me to take a position as city treas- 
urer, and I tell you I refused because I love my work bo much and my 
children so much that I could not consider anything else. I may be, and 
ae I have listened to Judge Collins, it seemed to me perhaps I was, gUting 
a bit sta4e. I am the " pooh bah " in my office, as you might well imagine. 
I have on Saturday mornings about forty-flve small boys who come to visit. 
me. They come in at nine and I get rid of them about twelve. Satm-day is 
my very busy day. I never have the afternoon off to go to the movies iinlecis 
I take a boy or two, and I sometimes promise them Uiat for good behavior. 

The Chaibmas : I think a great man; of the probation officers here are 
like Mrs. Wood, and work alone in their office. Of course in New York 
cdty they don't do that, but in a good many of the up-State 
' "ion officer works alone, and has to ' ' 

nity who are doing welfare work o 
ences lor inspiration. 

Dr. M. p. E. Groszmasjt, New York Citt: There ought to he some 
course founded for the purpose of developing professional training tor pro- 
bation officers. But the one suggestion I wish to make now is that it has 
been very Justly stated that the probation officer, like any other i^cer, or 
any other specialist, is very apt to become stale. Now, with, probation 
ofJicers there is one particular reason why that may be so. The probation 
officers do not know, as a rule, anything about their cases after they pass 
out of their liand^. They do not know whether they have been really char- 
acter builders, whether they have really been savers of souls. Tliere is no 
follow-up work, so far as I know. That is to say, they do not know whether 
. in the long run the cases under their supervision turned out to be saved 
eases. Now, i-piliaps there is in some places such follow-up work, but 
whether it is organized, whether it is ao that it comes back to the indi- 
vidual probation officers, I do not know. If it is not arranged that wav, 
then 1 feet it would be incumbent upon us to suggest such a course. This 
follow-up work is now being done in some of the progressive school systems 
of the country, and I think it ought to be done m connection with proba- 
tion work BB such, not merely the following up of individuals that have 
at one time been under probation, but so that tlie information about the 
reform or failure should come back to the probation officers who have been 
dealing with those cases, so that they may know what their probation work 
has amounted to. 

Mb. Arch C. Soimy, Probation Officer, Niagara County: I believe 
that staleness as looked upon by the courts is sometimes mental and phys- 
ical exhaustion. I believe that probation cMcers are overwtttked, and that 
most of the time they have so much work that it can not be done. Mr. 
Graves has stated that after you get .a certain number on probation you 
should not receive any more. At the present time there are 2ft7 eases on 
probation in Niagara County, and two probation officers are looking after 
them. Can you tell me what I am going to do when the Orand Jury has 
returned 107 indictments? I know that some of this number will be 
placed on probation. What am I going to do? I am going to say to tlie 
judge, "Let them come; I will do the best I can." I don't ejqject to take 
care of 275 or 300 the way I could it I had only 50. 

Wb. D. E. Evab, Pkohatioij OrpicKE, Children's Court, New York: 
Justice Cbllins' title to his talk this morning was " Probation Officers at 
Work from the Viewpoint of the Judge." I wish the judge could have added 
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to that "And the Limitations of Probation Officers," There i« no doubt that 
at times the probation oflifer gets stale, but look at the quality of the 
n-ork he h supposed to handle. He takes a couple out and has them mar- 
ried; he gets a ^laes eye or a wooden leg for a boy or girl; but the Anal 
touch of hardship Id the probation officer's life is the mental defective. 
What can a probatien offioei do with a mental defective! There is no 
question in my mind that the mental defective problem belongs properly in 
the schools and to the Departnunt of Public Welfare. They have childrem 
there for yeari and year» at a time, and then all of a sudden the child is 
broufjht into court as an ungovernable or diBorderly child. What do they 
expect from a mental defective, and what do they expect the court to do 
ivith a mental defective? What do they expect the probation officer to do 
with a mental defective? The probation officer can do niani- tilings, but 
he caa't put brains in their heads. It is asking too much. No wonder the 
probation officer gets stale; no wonder he gets tired and brain weary and 
fagged out, with live, six, nine, or t«n mental defectives under his super- 
vision. You see him one day and say, "How are you, Johnny!" "Fine." 
And within the next ten minnteB he has done this, that, or the other 
tiling. The'school cells up, the parents call up, and the volunteer probation 
officer calte up. There is a limitation to the work of probation omcere. 

The CHAiRMiX: I think the mental defectives belong perhaps to the 
State Ciimmisflion for llenUl Detectives, who are fighting for more fleld 
workers to supervise Just such cases which are a constant trial to the pro- 
bation officers and judges, I think you and Mr, Scoby have touched- on two 
big problems. Judge CoIHdb mentioned the overburdening of the individual 
proliation officer with more cases than he can carry and do the sort of work 
lie should. This and the supervision of mental defectives aren't all the pro- 
bation problems, but two of the big ones. 

Before going on to the nest paper, Mr. Graves has suggested that I say 
to yott that one way in which we can know if the individual prohationer has 
come bajJt, to the Children's Court or any of the courts that register with 
the Social Service Exchange, is by tile very fact of registration. Then you 
do know, and you are notified by the Exchange, that your case has come 
again to the attention of the court or some agency dealing with either de- 
pendent, delinquent, or those needing medical care, I think tliat is a thing 
we want to remember and consider carefully here in New York where we 
have a Social Service Exchange. 

Mb. Don, C. Makntko. Parole OwnoEit, States Indubtbtai, School. 
ImnTBTBy: I would like to ask Dr, OtrotKoaxin to what extent ha wonhti 
follow up. aodi-what ages, and how he would do that without detriment to 
the probation system. 1 have in mind an e:ramp!« of a lad who left Industry 
»Hn«thing like fifteen years ago, and who is no^v the treasurer of one of the 
divisions of a railroad. He came to us with a verv bad reeord as a con-. 
finned thief. Now, bsw could T find that out if I did not know it, or 
did not personally happtn to meet the situation or come by it unexpectedly? 
How could I find that out and make it a matter of record withmit doing 
harm 1o the pBrticular iBdivldual? 

Dr. Groszua>'7?: In the first plat 
work that I had in mind was not altogether 
say, that individual should be kept on probation as it were, for a very 
long time. That would be an injustice. I had the. pleasure of talking majij 
years ago to the chief probation officer in the city of Buffalo, who told me 
at the time that a great number of the most prominent men in the city had 
been at one time on probation. He insisted that it would have been a tre- 
mendous, injustice to these men to have had their records in any way officially 
continued. I haven't anything of that sort in mind, although even that 
conid be, done if we had the sort of professional ethics the physiclana, mtn- 
ifters. or priests have. I have in mind, however, some way of following up 
which would bring back facta, not necessarily recorded iacts, I mean officfiallv 
court recorded facts, but such facts as we may discover by a system which' 
will have to te evolved. 
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The Ohaieman; Mr. Cooley, the chief probation officM in the Magis- 
tratea' CourtB, New York city, has often lued the expression that a. pro- 
lution officer ahould be a social engineer, and should bring forth for the 
use of probation all the resources of the community in the way of welfare 
organizations, organizations promoting tetter health, achools, churches, every- 
thing that can build up the welfare of the individiial. The iip-state pro- 
bation officers have the problem of county organization, and I do not think 
there la anyone who has had more experience in county organization or who 
can bring to you a better picture of the county organization of welfare work 
than MisB Pedt, of the State Charities Aid Association of New York. 

COUNTY ORGANIZATION OF WELFARE WORK 

MiGs Emeltn Peck, Special Assistant, State Chabitibs Aid Asso- 
CEATIOH, New Yoek Ci-n: In addressing a group like this, it should be 
said at once that the county I have in mind is the county distinctly outside 
any great city. The city has, for long, been highly self-conscious- Much 
more than the comparatively sparsely settled districts it has been aware 
of its social problems, and generally speaking it has gone much farther 
toward understanding and meeting them. Surely, it is only reasonable to 
ask. you of the city to stop a moiment and think of the wide State now 
also beginning to be conscious of the fundamentals of its problems. 

By welfare work, a necessarily vague and unsatisfactory term, we would 
here mean organized effort on the part of private groups or of branches of 
the government to lessen unnecessary misery and suffering, and to make 
our world a cleaner, healthier, happier place in which to live. The proba- 
tion officer, a public official standing in the very midst of conscious com- 
munity effort toward better community life, touching in the course of his 
work practically all the types of need and ali the public and private agencies 
for our common welfflre, is an important figure in any development in county 
organization of these forces. 

The amazing growth of what we will here call welfare work is not just a 
city phenomenon. It is said that present expenditure for the public welfare 
work of the State, — the hospitals, aaylums, sanatoria, reformatories, and 
kindred service, equals the whole cost of the State government of twenty 
years ago. Private organizations have also grown apace throughout the 
State as well as in the cities. 

As for variety of effort, formerly we had our almshouses, orphan asylums, 
overseers of the poor, church benevolent associations. Now, Ijesides these, 
there are the charity organisation societies reaching out into the country 
from every small city; 8. P. O. C.'s committees for dependent children, 
committees for the blind, for prevention of tutierculosis. for mental hygiene; 
we have school and public health and baby welfare and tuberculosis nurses; 
we are beginning to have courts that are interested in more than the estab- 
lishment of the fact of crime; and poor officials that concern theonselves with 
more than the keeping of dependent body and soul together at the least 
possible cost; and health departments that do much more than establish 
quarantine for contagious diseases. (Besides these, and many more, hundreds 
of clubs, fraternal bodies, chambers of commerce, business organizations, 
granges, ajiricultural societies,' not primarily welfare organizations, are in- 
teresting themselves in welfare and social civic work. These manifold inter- 
ests are spreading from city to countryside. 

A characteristic of welfare work, in country as in city, is the passing of 
many kinds of private elTort over into government control and public support. 
Mother's aid, tuberculosis hospitals, health centers, baby welfare work, pro- 
bation, have gone over or are going. Some times this change results in a 
tragic cessation of interest on the part of former enthusiasts, and the work, 
vastly greater in power to help or harm when transferred to the wider stage 
of public service, is shamelessly left to the vicissitudes oif political life. &t 
the other hand, sometimes by the app^nntment of a board of citizens to the 
management, or help in the management, of the new public service, eflfort 
is made to conserve general interest and, a very important point, to provide a 
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certain measure of continuit]' in place of periodic political uphetiTBl. The merry 

game of politics in one, surely, that no good American wants to forego. But as 
Burely, if we are to have efficiency, to say nothing of common humanity the 
rules must be such that public welfare work will he no pawn in the game. 

Another characteristic of recent appearance is perliaps rather less obvious. 
But it aeems obstinately growing. It is demand, often not yet fully aitieu- 
laie. on tiie part of the umtribiiting and taxpaying public for a dear ac- 
counting. 

Why so many organizations; so many offices: so many officers; so many 
journeylngs over the same {(round-, so many letters written as if the in- 
terests concerned were as separate as the stars in tlie sky; so many different 
records kept with the same recurring information, established by separate 
investigations; so mjtny unrelated appeals for money; so many unrelated 
items in the tax budget? 

" But," says the citizen who is called upon to pay, " isn't it all for the 
same ultimate purpose! Why not organize and do it economically and 
efficiently? We know that we must keep on lessening unnecessary misery 
and suffering, and that we must keep on niaking our world a cleaner, health- 
ier, happier place to live in. But, now that the war is over, there's no 
money for waste and duplication." 

Economy, efficiency, organization, attempts to look at problems from a 
larger perspective, are the orders of the day, from the sewing circle up, and 
from the Governor down. 

In Bpite of the im.pliciation of the remtiik attributed to the citizen who 
has to pay, war work did much beside what it started out to do, it greatly 
fostered the spirit of co-operation. People who before were interest^ only 
in their own familiar little circles became aware of the signlflcance of a. 
dozen others, and of the essential similarity of aims. 

All this is very general. \Vhat, more specifically, is happening! The 
time was when our intensely local civic conaciousnef» centered in the town, 
with its supervisors, its justice of the peace, overseer of the poor, road com- 
missioner, tax assessor. Heavy roads were hard to travel and horizons were 
narrow. Bach supervisor went the slow journey up to the meeting at the 
county seat principally to see that nobody " put over " anything on his town 
in the way of escapable local taxes. Seldom was he called upon to think in 
terms of the county as a whole. 

Now, good roads and rapid transit and telephones and farm bureaus and 
Bed Cross chapters and public health nurses have carried the horizon far 
and away. The county board of supervisors must now consider the needs 
o( a county hospital, a tuberculosis hospital, county probation work, county 
nursing service, county work for dependent children, public relief for chil- 
dren kept with their mothers, large projects for county roads and for 
public buildings. 

The outlines of the town are fading. The State Conference of Superin- 
tendents of the Poor is said to have gone on rewrd several years ago as in 
favor of doing away with the overseers of the poor. This year's Septem- 
ber-October issue of the "Stale Bulletin" says: "Recognized taa experts 
are firmly of the opinion that the town as a unit of tax assessment and 
tax collection must give way to the countv." I heard a man remark the 
other day that he was working hard to get himself made justice of the peace 
in order'to speak with more authority in favor of eliminating the omoe. 

But there is the county hoard of supervisors sfttinir more work to <lo 
every year. By some, this county organization of the board of supervisors, 
without strongly fixed executive responsibility, is thought ill suited to the 
increasingly large and complex volume of work devolving upon the county 
government. New forms are being discussed. The new constitutional 
amendment for Nassau and Westchester counties foreshadows an interesting 
new development. Watch for it. We still shout for "home rule." Up- 
State we seem to mean home rule for the county or the lai^er city. 

But, you may say, we were to consider the county organization of wel- 
fare work. Yes. But let us not forget the tendency of the times to put 
established welfare work over into government. In any county organization 
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of welfare work, Uie county goTernmeiit and it« public eerrice are the mimt 
uuportant factora to be considered. 

In private aaeooiations as in public work there aeema a growing emphaaiB 
upon the county as a unit. County tuberculosis and pnbhu he.iHh <o!it»ul- 
tets; county committees for the blind; Bed Cross cbapten, maaj of them on 
the county baais; county committees for dependent children j S. P. C. C.'b 
and humane societies, several on the county basis; count; hospital and alms- 
house visiting committees; and county mental liygiene committees. M*n^ 
of these, now organized as county activities, began as city uniti. 

An exception to the countyward tendency might be cited in the Health 
Center bills sponsored by the State Department of Health. A criticism-t^ 
the bill that I have happened to hear several times la that, it is not on tha 
county basis, the county being, acoording to the speaiatrs, the better uitit 
of health administration , Moreover, the school system, in contrast to thA 
development in many other States, presants as yet no county unity. But, oa 
the whole, the county note is unmistakable in recent dev^opment. 

In two notable fields this tendency tows^d organization on the county unit 
challenges special attention. These are the Chiidren^s Courts and the w«rk 
f<»' children dependent upon public care. 

One of the officials in the town government was and is the justice of tlte 
peace. He does not need to be a lawyer. There are seventy-two dilTe rent .juHtieea 
aerring in Westchester county; over thirty-five hwndred throu^out the State. 
To the justice come all sorts of cases, the more important of ivbich he h<4dB 
for the higher courts. The leas important he hears and decides. Among 
the casea of lesaer importance, aeooiding to our ancient statutes, are those 
which involve the power to commit a juvanite deliaquent to a privatei re- 
formatory where he may be held by the institution up to his sixtsenth 
yew — a aix-jesr term for a ten-year-otd boy — or,t« a State retorrn sdiool 
wheie he mav ba held still longer. No sudi power is given to a justice in 
the case of an adult. 

Again., the justice has power in caaea involving. the sepacatioa of a child 
from its parents because of lack of proper guardianship. This may inT<rive 
tiie forcible separation of a little child from ite mother — ii major o[>eTa- 
tion, an operation of last resort, an operation tha;t iic ctis&of ;a nurung baby 
mean« a cutting off of more than half its chanoe for life- A jueUoeof the 
peace may not try a man in any case that itcvdvesa penalty of more than 
one year's impri^nment. He may act in a case 'that, in*"olvasa baby's life. 

The justices themselves are, in my experience, among the first to aec the 
need of a s^ialised court -for delinquent and negleoted children, and tbei 
need of a judge with special aptitude and experiente and,, with rrada^uKtB, 
aisistanae for thorough Innrastiigiitian. 

Outside the city courts, thne counties have already reorganined theiir. 
work for delinquent and neglected children and have placed all poxwr in lk 
county covtrt. The Mionroe, Ontario, and OiautauqiM County Children's 
Court's arc no. longer experiments, Init landinai4(B . in this < develepmcat of 
our Nwv York Stat* system of justice for children. 

Then three county courts were established by three spAcial etatuteei The 
oonstitutional amendment, voted on farraably at the polls lest wedc, wdll 
make posmble the introduction into the Lcgiriatuie of a uniform, statewide 
CMhiren's Court bill. Most of the discusmion I h«ve heard seems to favor 
for ihe niral pavbs of the State the couaty court plan, with, a circuit or 
deputy arrangement for wide counties or those containing populous com- 
munities at. cmiiiderable distance from each otter. 

Another of the town officials whose work haik' with our inereasing :social 
con scienee. come to be recognized as far nu>re delioateand importAnb thaa 
we used to think it, is the overseer of the poor. Eepeeialty have weigvown 
cOBscious of the importaaee of his wiukior idiildr^n. . 

A step'in advance in work for Telief' of destituAe'cbildrea .wiM.'talun',in 
those counties where all dependent children were ■taeiie county charges .and: 
plaoed under the care of the coun^ ^superintendent, of the pCN>r. But even 
there; the county Bnperint««dent, neeeMurily largely < oocupied with aloM- 
house and adult dependent protdemst and elected for. only two years, was 
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able, when unaided, to do little more for the children than the overseers 
liad done. Had it not been for the many private inetitutions and societieB 
that interested themBelves in unfortunate children, it would indeed have gone 
much worse with tlicni than it has. 

But the superintendent or overseer, with no chance to concentrate on this 
difficult and delicate problem, and seldom elected for his special training 
for or aptitude in handling it, had and has tremendous powers. He maj 
receive a baby from its destitute and distraught mother today, and tomorrow 
send it down to Xew York city for placement liy an unlicensed, unsupervised, 
untrained, irresponsible individual in a home found through an article in > 
newspaper. Again, be may, with no investigation, hand over a young lad 
to a farmer who comes in to get help — help under another name I And 
the staff of the State Board of Charities may report it to headquarters, and 
headquarters may put it in an annual report that membera of the poor 
oSnciars circle seldom read. But there is no law in the statutes by wnich 
the State Board can prevent it. 

Not that these distressing things are the rule. The official is usually k 
shrewd and kindly man who wants to do the best he can. Public conscieuco 
is growing sensitive, and the official's conscience as well, usually. But 
things of the kind do happen, and the public is waking to its responsibility. 

Changes are taking place in organization of public relief work. The 
most notable, bo far, came witli the local boards of child welfare. This 
change placed the administration of relief for children who could stay with 
their widowed mothers in the hands of a board appointed by the county 
judge. 

The advanta^s of the plan were ( 1 ) that it made provision for keeping 
mother and child together; and (2) that it put the administration of this 
relief in the hands of a group furnishing continuity of service, a group that 
changed in slow, orderly fashion, not spasmodically with every election. 
The poor official might change every two years; and with him there was 
little possibility of that continuity of service that is essential to constructive 
administration work, except ol course in those rarely intelligent places 
where tbey Und a good man and re-elect him whatever his politics or the 
politics of the party in power. Those places are rare indeed. 

The disadvantages of the plan were (1) the lack of definite executive 
responsibility, and (2) the fact that the board of child welfare provided 
opportunity for the development of continuous, constructive work for only 
one class of children, those who bad good, capable widowed mothers to care 
for them. The rest of the children, often iniinit«ly less fortunate, were left 
to care under the political jig-saw. 

But, nevertheless, the board, with all its frailties, was a beginning of 
organization for continuous, constructive work. Forty-nine counties of the 
Sfate now have boards of child welfare at work, nmny of them with active, 
paid eiecHtives. 

Dissatisfaction with the older methods of caring for dependents is show- 
ing itself in several experiments in as many counties. One type of experi- 
ment is the plan for developing and strengthening and dignifying the posi- 
tion of the county superintendent of the poor, and under him eatabliaJiing 
a bureau for the care of the children. This plan has the advantage of 
providing a strongly centralized, executive control. Tile administration is, 
however, still directly in politics and subject to change every two years, a 
condition little favorable to the kind of constructive woric that modem 
thought is demanding more and more, especially for children. 

This strong executive plan is being tried out in the counties of Oneida 
and Westchester, the former being as yet not far enough under way to 
prove anvthing, and (he latter having built up a large and beneficent nublic 
service but not as yet having been called upon to survive a political change 
of administration. 

The second form of experiment, this one confining itself to children, is 
the work established in Dutchess county and now being oi^anized in Suffolk 
county. Here all the work f9r children, not just for children who may be 
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kept with their mothers, is put in the lianda of a iion-partisaA child welfare 
board, appointed in one ttise by tlie county judge and the superinteDdent of 
the poor, and in the other — held by most critics to be the iDetter way — by 
the county judge alone. The board of aupcrvigors is strongly represented 
on each board. Here again the board furnishes continuity of administrative 
responsibility, the terms of only a minority of the board ezpdriiig anaumU; 
and the executive employed by the board being comparatively undisturbed 
by political changes. The plan is similar to that which aims to eeonra 
administrative continuity and profeesionat service in the manogemient of 
the county tuberculosis hospitals. 

A disadvantage of the plan has, here again, been held to be the lade of 
strong executive responsibility. From the analogy of tha county tubercu- 
losis hospitals and the State Board of Charities, this defect would hardly 
seem inberent and ineradica,ble. 

Whatever the prevailing plan may be eventually, sure it is that our U.wb 
and the unmietaJcable trend of thought are making for th« assomption of 
thorough -going public responsibility for the children in need of the care 
and protection of the State. But it is hard to see iunv that care is to be 
given if its administration is subject to periodic political changes. 

So much for the developnent of county organization in the field of publle 
care and protection of children. 

So much for public service and its developing organization. Private wel- 
fare work haa not gone so far. True, in many of its varieties it has been 
organized on the county basis. In many cities councils of social agencies 
have united for strength and the elimination of waste. In aome instancei 
they have fostered co-operation hetlveen public and private effort. But such 
formal organization of county welfare work, so far as I know, has t4>peared 
in only one case, in Dutchess county, under the Bed Cross. That might 
well be expected as a stage; coujitv councils of social agencies, or 
county associations of public welfare. Seldom has there been a time when 
there was greater need for the development of general interest and intelli- 
gence along the lines of one common welfare. 

Organization of public service seems to be taking the lead in the county. 
But the public work will go laliie if it goes alone. Private effort and organ- 
ization must supplement end support it, must face the new needs, must 
work out new and better methods, must in its boards end on its staffs 
train individuals who shall have the experience, the wisdom, and the devo- 
tion that in this beloved country of ours are supremely needed in the 
greatest and the hardest of all service, the public service. 

When the vision comes that will bring the private county welfare wotk 
together for greater efficiency, for elimination of waste, for the {inning to 
leave to each group the work that each is best equipped to do, for mutual 
lielpfulness ; wiien that vision comes — and I can alreaily see the dawn of its 
coming — let ua hope that cooperation witli public service agendes may be 
one of the foremost aims of this county public welfare association, colora- 
tion that shall mean help anil apprccuation and insistence upon high 
standards. 

For good or ill, in line with the organic forces working deep within our 
age, government is taking on ever larger and more complex types of work, 
is assuming more and more responsibility for making our world cletuier, 
healthier, Appier. Therein may lie a terrible danger. If increased public 
power, public offices, public expenditure are to increase ths disint^r^'ting 
power of political patronage, our social development may prove our ruin. 

Organization is developing by a force bigger than any of us. In a very 
human and therefore imperfect world it is ours to work, not only for 
efficient organiz9,tion but for organization the aim of which is high and far 
seeing and non-partisan service. 

The Ohaikman : I think Miss Peck has brought up a very interesting 
problem of some of the probation officers from the counties which she has 
mentioned, where the county board of child welfare dealing with cartMn 
classes of dependent children has been tried out. The paper is open for 
general discussion. 
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Dr. IlAsnNoa H. Habt, Russell Saok Foukdatios, New Yobe City: I 
am int«iisel7 inUreated in tbia matter that haa been brought up in regard to 
county organization. I think the relation of the county welfare work to the 

State work, and the i-elation of piihlio county work like the probation work 
to the central State organization, ia a, matter of very f^eat importance. 
We have an admirable illustration in the work which has been done by the 
organization which Uias Feck repreaenta, the State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion, and the wt-j in which, they have built up in the State of Nerw Ywk 
an efficient county organization by cooperaticn with the public authorities. 
It haa really been to me a very remarkable thing to aee the way in which 
diia co-operation has been brought about, where in one county after another 
there haa been organized a child welfare department in connection with the 
poor department, the persons who have been selected to head thia work 
being selected through cooperation with the State Charities Aid Asaoeiation 
and being trained from year to year in connection with the work of tiiat 
organization. 

Now, there are some things that could be much better done by the county 
than by the State. You must have county organization for probation work. 
If you have a county juvenile court you must have a county organization 
for the temporary care and aid of children, doing aeceeaary things for 
dependent children. On tbe other hand, when It cornea to tiding a child 
from its parents and locating him in a foster home, whether dependent or 
delinquent, it ia usually very desirable that that child aball be located, 
if it IS necessary to separate them, at a greater distance from tbe parent 
than can be found in the boundaries of a county, because when that father 
romes out of the penitentiary he proceeds to hunt up the child and make 
trouble. The placing out of children sliould be done through State organi- 
zations, working with county organizations, which atudy the growth of 
social agencies and have an understanding of their work through this C<»1- 
nection. 

This ia not alone in the State of Kew York. A aimilar condition exists in 
the State of Pennsylvania. The great Pennsylvania Children's Aid Sodety, 
witli headquarters in Philodel^io, radiates into tbe counties and is eaa- 
neoted with public organizations in several counties. 

The Chaibuan: 1 think the county probation officer who haa a county- 
wide problem appreciates the need of county organization even more than 
we who are working in the city, with all sorts of thinga at our disposal, 
can possibly realize. Is there any more to be said on tbia paperT 

Mb. John M. Nichols, Pbobation Omoca, St. Lawbknck Couhtt: I am 
very much interested in this paper by Miaa Peck. We have very many organ- 
izations in St. Lawrence County, although we have a large county, covering 
an area of 2,701 square mdlea, half of it being the Adirondaek woods. We 
have in tbe county an organization for tbe protection of children, and it 
works very well. The only difficulty ia when abuses are brought before it 
with r^ard to children. When we have children from tbe towns the first 
thing t£e poormaatcr of the town attempts to determine is whether the 
child baa been there a year. If there is a difference in dates, there is « 
conflict right away between tbe poormasters of the various towns, and 
oftimea it is very difficult to secure public aid for the family in question. 
The only way that I have been able to get over that ia to get tbe euperin- 
teudent of the county, tbe general superintendent of tbe poor, to assist in 
the expenses of such tasea, and oftimea be haa been very good. I don't know 
what the new one will be like, but I had a great deal of aucceas with the 

Mb. Jambs J. Donkellt, Pbobation Officeb, X^bwts Cocktt: We have 
a child welfare board in Lewis County, appointed just a year ago. But the 
trouble is that the Supervisors did not allow the Board very much money. 
The clerk of the Board, a fine w<ontan, was appointed as plaoing out agent. 
She has developed into a great woricer. She does the work now at looking 
after tbe children for the Board and is of great assistance to me in many 
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cases. Of coarse Lewis County is different from many counties. We 
haven't Iftr^ cities or big towns; the town of Lowville is the largest in 
point of population. We have the churches and other interested groups 
who Bra willing to help, 

Mbs. I. A, Kellogg, Pkouation Owncsa, Watebtowm : In Jefferson 
County we have about 83,000 inttabitanta. We have a county probation 
officer in the County Court, an agent tor dependent children, a, city ^oba- 
bation officer in the City Court, a Society tor Preveution of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren, and a child welfare society, and all the oi^auizations work together in 
perfect harmony. We havfl a clinic at the New Yoric State HoBpit«l onc« 
a month, and two at the city hospitals. The hospital for mental defectives 
and the insane is of gTea.t help. Defective ohildren from the schools aT« 
brought there and their real mentality is established, and that is a great 
help. I think tlie county organization is perhaps almost as perfect in that 
county as in any county in the atate. 

The Geaibuan: At the State Conference of Charities and Correction 
at Utica, one of the sessions was a round-table conference at which was 
to be discussed the question of results, how those working with deUnquents 
measured up their results, how they knew what results they got. It was 
extremely interesting to note that the discussion began and ended with the 
family. It seemed that the problem began with the family, and when you 
got all around the circle it ended with the family. The nest speaker on our 
programme is the probation officer in charge at the Family Court here in 
New- York city. Perhaps he has, with luis workers there and the judgeB, 
a voluntary committee working there, an opportunity to prevent delinqueni^ 
by building up the family in the first place. He oertauly ha« the oppor- 
tunity of dealing with erring husbands who fail to support their families. 
Mr. Mackey is going to speak to you on " The Relation of Probation Officers 
to Co-operating Agencies." 

THE RELATION OF PROBATION OFFICERS TO CO-OPBRATINO 
AGENCIES 

Mb. Joseph J, Macket, Pbobatioh Oiticeb in Chaege, FAini.T Cocet, 
Nsw YoBK Gitt; What is the relation of the probation officer to the coop- 
erating agencies! To my mind, the probation cracer is what you might term 
the oonnecting link between the cooperating agencies and Uie people that 
are to be beutlted by the cooperating agencies. The probation officer is 
the person who comes into close contact with the needy family; he is the one 
to whom they locdc for suocor; he is their real friend and adviser; he is the 
one thev ronU'le in. Such being the case, he is in the best position to judge 
their needs and to know their wantA. 

The link that binds the probation officers and the moperatinir agenr.ies 
together should be one of friendship and cordiality. The probation <Actf 
on his part must realize that in order to be sucoessful in his work he must 
hnve ti'p '>s''iotani'e of all cooperating agencies in the community. He 
must realize that there are a number of destructive forces; such as intem- 
perance, had companionship, poverty, disease, etc., all working together in 
a powerful combination to destroy the family and the home. To combat these 
destructive forces he must con/)ine the constructive agencies in his com- 
munity and have them at hds command. This ho can readily do by the 
simple use of the telephone. If he is a live wire he will ultimately succeed. 
We all know that if cooperation is rightly applied it means auocest. 

On the other hand, the cooperating agencies must realize, and this is 
not said in a spirit of criticism, that the probation officer has tnade a careful 
study of the case, has found the basic cause of the family trouble; such 
being the case, the various agencies would do well to pbtce confidence in the 
probation officer, and when requested to render assistance, grant the emer- 
gency relief requested at once and make any investigation later. Fcntunately, 
the above has bMn the exception and not the rule. 
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One of the niles of the Probation Bureau of the City Magistratea' Courts, 
as promulgated hj Edwin J. Cooley, Chief Probattiiai Officer, is as follows; 
Probation officers in charge Bball develop and maintain an effective system 
of cooperation with other city departments, probation of&cers and court*, 
schools, all religious and charitable agendies, kindred organizations and 
institutions in tie city of New York. This rule appliee not only to the 
Patnlly Court of Manhattan, which I have the honor to represent, but to 
all divisions and brandies of the probation service of all boroufrha- All our 
cases are listed with the Social Service Exchange which automatieally brings 
us into contact with other agencies who have already been in touch with 
tbe family. I would earnestly recuntnend to all probation officers that 
tliey compile a ready reference list of construcbive agencies in their com- 
munities. Subdivided under the following captions: Economic, health, 
education, recreation, and spiritual welfare. Sucli a list would be invaluable 
to every probation officer. 

I am somewhat inclined to think that some of us do not fully realize 
what the word cooperation means. Cooperation means an effort on our 
part to bring into order, team work, to harmonize into effective results 
the different influem;es available, and which if not made use of or not organ- 
ized might conflict one with the other and might lead to unfortunate results. 
Whereas, if we unite and have tesin work, we are bound to have the very 
best results. 

In order to obtiuin the highest efficiency in probation, it is essential that 
the probation officer cooperate with every known agency, so that he or 
she might obtain all possible assistance. It is not sufficient for the phy- 
sician to know the ailment in order to cure the patient. He must have the 
cooperation of various other forces, siwh as medicine, proper care of patient, 
proper ventilation, etc. Likewise, it is not sufficient for the probation 
officer to know the cause of the family trouble to remove the same. He 
must have the efficient cooperation of every known constructive force in 
the community. The most efficient probation work is to bring the pro- 
bationers into close contact with all the constructive forces of the 
oommunity. The sucwsaful probation officer rec0eni7.es his limitations. 
He realizes that it is bis duty to keep in touch with all social agencies in 
his nommunity. There is an old saying that is very true. " In union there 
is strenrth"; but we Tniarbt add. "In cooperation there is efficiency and 
Buoceae." I am inclined to feel that at times we onlv think of the inda- 
viduat on probation and not of the family as a unit. This is a sad mistake 
and the sooner corrected the better for the whole probation system. 

In order more clearly to understand the close cooneration that exists 
ijetween all constructive agencies and the probation officers of the Family 
Court, permit me to state we have what I term the "Big Four System," 
that is, we are proud possessors of four of the finest Big Sisters that any 
one could bo blessed with. They are as follows; 

Mr''. Hnrold Spielberg, representing the Jewish Big Sisters; 

Mies Ethel Chalkley. representing the New York Protestant and Episcopal 
Mission ; 

Mrs, A?nea Fay. representing the Catholic Protiective Society; 

Mrs. Flizabeth Douglas, representing the Colored Big Sisters. 

Tlie above mentioned ladies each represent a separate and distinctive 
group, i^nt^ T am proud to stand here te-day to testifv to the loyal support 
they have given us in our work. Thus yon can readily see we have prac- 
tical team work; hence an eflfective probation system. 

In passing I wish to call your aTtention to a tew of the many organi- 
zations that have rendered very effective cooperation to the Family Court. 

1. Social Service Exchange. 

2. Charity Organization Society; through its district offices. 

3. The New York Protestant and Episcopal Mission. 

4. Protestant Big Sisters. 

5. Association for the Improvement of Conditions of the Poor. 

6. TTnited Hebrew Charities, 
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7. Jewish Big Sisters. 

8. NatioDsl Desertion Bureau. 

9. Free Sjna^iogue, Ment&l Olinic. 

10. Cathdiic Charitiei. 

11. St. Vincent da Paul Socirty. 

12. Parish Clergy and Visitors. 

13. Catholic Protective Bocdetj. 

14. Colored Big Sisters. 

16. State Employment Bureau. 

18. Save a Home Fund, Evening Mail. 

17. Free Shoe and Stocking Fund of the Daily News. 

18. Salvation Array. 

19. The Emergency Fund, through the courtesy of Mrs. Paddon. 

20. Mayor's Milk Committee. 

21. Children's Society. 

22. Catholic Women's Lea^e, through the courtesy of Magistrate Norcis. 
S3. Social Service Departments of various hoapit^s. 

24. State Charities Aid. 

25. Psychiatric Clinic of Bellerue, through the courtesy of Dr. Gregory. 
86. Henry Street Settlement. 

27. Employment Department, Probation Bureau. 

All of us are fully acquainted with the great amount of good work per- 
formed by the organizations I have just enumerated. If time would permit, 
1 would indeed be pleased to go into detail regarding their work. 

In closing, let me state that the co-ordination of efforts on the [xirt of the 
social agencies with the probation officers attached to the Family Court is 
responsible in no small measure to the successful application of probation. 
Great care should be exercised, however, before appealing to any organization. 
A thorough investigation must be had as to the necessity apd advisability 
of seeking temporary relief before asking any agency to grant same. Relief 
given without reatl need is apt to promote beggary and prove detrimental to 
the end we are striving to attain, namely, success in our work: 

TiiE Chaibuan : The subject is open for general discussion. 

A Speaker: I was glad to see that Mr. Mflckey had a social service ex- 
change as the first coc^rating agency. You can't secure cooperation ia 
most towns unless you do use Uie social service exchange and know who ii 
interested in yotir client. The social service exchanges do exist in the small 
communities, and there we find through the American Association of Social 
Service Hichani^es, through their secretaries, that in the small towns Uiere 
is just as much duplication of information and service as in the laj^er 
towns. I would like to ask one question of the speaker. Do you find t£at 
the time taken by the clerical work needed in using the exchange is com- 
pensated for by the information you secure. 

Mb. Macegt; Undoubtedly. I can't for the life of me understand how 
any of us who are doing probation work can go about the task intelligently 
without first finding out what other agency has been narking on the case. 
Take for example Mrs. Jones, who oomes to our Family Court. She goes 
to one of our interviewers and says " 1 have had trouble for the past t£ree 
years with ray husband." After we have taken the face dieet and got all 
the statistics required, we fill out the social service blank and send it to 
the social service exchange. Mrs. Jones has toM the interviewer that 
she has only had trouble for the past three years; never had any trouble 
with her hushand except during the pa«t three years, and this is the first 
time she ever took it to court. And you would be surprised to find out 
from the social service slip that Mrs. Jones and her family are known to 
about eight other agencies. If I were to work on Mrs. Jones' case just wit^ 
the tacts she gave us, 1 would not arrive at any proper solution of the fam- 
ily trouble, but having the names of various other agencies that have work«d 
OD this case, all 1 need to do is go to the telephone and call up the different 
organizations and tell them I would like to have a report on this case. T%ey 
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will Bend me their reports, and from them I can (hen make up a very good 
report on Mrs. Jones' case; I Itnow all ahout her and her familf troubles. 

Miss Emma Ottwat, Pbobatios Ofpicbb, Eochestkb: In listening to 
talk regarding cooperation, I realize that the gentleman speaking ie speak- 
ing of family difliculties. I would like to aak if thia body believea it ia a 
good idea to go to other agencies when they are working on. moral questiona 
relative to women. I have been very reluctant to go to them unless I am 
absolutely sure, or unless in eome way I already know tliat they know my 
probationers. It has been a big question in my mind ever since I have been 
in Ibe work wliethcr I should transmit any information on that subject to 
any other agency. It is pretty hard for a young woman to live down a 
moral failure, and I would like to hear fron) some other people how they 
feel about this. 

The Chairman ; Are you speaking of a probationer who has a court rec- 
ordT CUi someone answer Mias Ottnat's question, starting with the fact 
that the young woman in question has been convicted in court and tier cod* 
viction is a matter of court record! 

Mbb, Sij;8iriGEB; We have an employment department, a vocational guid- 
ance department for our girls who are delinquent, and we only give out a 
certain amount of information. We migM say, " Do not put the girl in a 
position of trust." If we feel she ought not to be in. a position where there 
are many boys, we And a position suitable for her where there are only girls 
working, I think it ia only where it in a question of girls along employment 
lines that we feel we want to give some hint that they should not be placed 
in a position of reapoosibility. 

The Chaibmas: The next topic for dierussion is "What Constitutes a 
Violation of Probation?" The disoussion ia to be opened by Mr. Hugh 0. 
Harris, Probation Officer of New Roehelle. 

WHAT CONSTITUTES A VIOLATION OF PROBATIONT 
Me. Hugh C. Habris. Probation Ofpicer, New Rochelle; If I were 
to ask the probation ofBcers here what constitutes a violation of probation, 
they could tell me in a very few moments, because I think it is one of the 
subjects uppermost In the mind of every probation officer. I think it would 
be well to take a case of probation that has just been passed from the magis- 
trate to the probation officer. Of course we all know it is the duty of the 
probation officer to obtain all the data necessary in the caee for hia own 
records. It takee a little time to go into those details. Then the nert pro- 
cedure is to nukke out the report card and explain the card to the probationer. 
Among the many qualifications which probation officers are supposed to 
poBHse if that of lecturer. I find that it helps me, to give the probationer 
a little lecture in regard to what constitutes a violation of probation. I 
try to impress him with the fact that if he moves out of town or leaves the 
eity or ftoee out of the jurisdiction of the court without notifying the pro- 
bation officer, that conetitutea aj violation of probation. He la given to 
understand that any otTense that he might commit while he ia on probation 
will also constitute a violation of his probation. He ia also given to under- 
stand that he is to keep his report card and report regularly to the pro- 
bation officer at the stipulated time. 

Now, we all know that the first offender is not as a rule in a very good 
mood when he meets the probation officer. And it is the duty of the pro- 
bation officer to try to make an impression on his charge. Make him rea' 
lize that you are his friend and that if he reports regularly and lives up ts 
the conditions of his probation you will be only too glad to report it to the 
judge, and at the proper time he will be released from probation. 

The judge, in passing the case over to the probation officer, reali7.ea that 
the probation officer is fully qualified to take hold of that cane. Now, for 
instance, if the priAationer reports regularly for a while, and then begins 
to think, " Well, this ia all a joke, they are letting me down easy and I am 
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not going to report"; tlie probation officer notes tile failure to report and 
follows up the prolmtioner. He finds posBibt; that hie probationer belongs 
to a gang, and has told the gang that he is not going to report to the pro- 
bation officer any longer and has torn up his card. I find out, to use a. 
slang phrase, where he hangs out, and make it my business to go there, 
and if I find him with this gang I will call him one side and tdl Mm I 
noticed that he did not report last week. It makes him sit up and take 
notice that you are on his trail, and the chances are that he will report the 
following week and report for quite a while afterwards. 

I think tlie probation officers realize, too, that if a probationer fails to 
report or does something that is not exactly according to the conditions of 
his probation, to report that to the judge would show a weakness on the 
part of the probation officer. Therefore, we probation officers feel that what 
constitutes a violation of prolmtion is the fact that we hare exhausted every 
effort on our part and are at last compelled to make out a warrant, have it 
signed by the judge, and bring the probationer into court. 

The Chaibmak: I think to a large extent the public attitude on proba- 
tion depends on the treatment of violations of probation. The subject is 
open for general discussion. 

Mb. Patrick J. Shellt, Pbobatiok Officer, Maoistratm' Cotnrrs, New 
YoBK CiTT! It is, as you say, a very important matter when we consider 
all the factors. For inatance, in a city like New York today the people we 
have on probation are not only individuals but fathers of families, so that 
we might make a distinction in this city, and I presume in some of the 
larger cities of the State, between the man convicted of disorderly conduct or 
some felony and not simply for not supporting his family. With our cases 
in the Family Court, it is a very difficult thing to apply the strict letter of 
the law, and a very unwise tiling to apply it inasmuch as we are dealing 
with such a human problem. The fundamental duty in the Family Court is 
to try and preserve the home. Every effort should be made before approach- 
ing the tribunal of the law. A man may be on probation in the Family 
Court, and there may be strict regulations laid down in print, but it would 
be unwise at all times to say that this man has deserved commitment or 

On the other hand, I do say that it is very well to remember this, too, 
that the fair name and reputation of probation is at stake, because while 
we are all friendly to the system, as you say and as has been said during the 
progress of the conference, it does not happen that everybody is as closely 
in touch with probation as we are, or that everybody likes the system as 
well. Ro that one of the great dangers is that a man who is on probation, 
and is violating his probation and is not brought back to court, is a case in 
wirich we are likely to be criticized and rated severely. But the underlying 
principle of probation in dealing with such a human problem is the human 
side, and we, aa the speaker said, should be sure that the man has violated 
not only the letter but the very spirit of the law before we return him to 
court. In other words, every moral influence that we can command should 
be used before we return him to court. We should never return him for 
the simple matter of reporting. He may be commiitted to the penitentiary, 
and we must be careful about that. 

The CnAiBMAN; 'Mr. Wiley, what do you consider a violation of pro- 
bation ! 

Mr. Wilt.iam E. Wiley, Citt Court, Bukfalo: It depends entiirely upon 
the time of service. I remember, seven or eight years ago, the time the Sec- 
retary of the Commission made an inspection and visited us one Tuesday 
evening, and I had a probationer report who had been addicted to intem- 
perance a great many years He had been placed on probation, and on the 
evening in question had been on probation for about five months without 
getting drunk. The Secretary of the Probation Commission was in the office 
at the time the probationer reported, and he came in very much under the 
influence of liquor, I might say intoxicated. There were in the anteroom 
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approximately twenty other probationers waiting their turn to report. It 
was clearly a violation of probation. It did not take me long to make up 
my mind that it was a matter of discipline, and poor policy not to bring 
that man before the court. But he had been such a h«avy drinker, and had 
done BO well for tlie five montiha he had been on probation, that I paased 
it up, notwithstanding that we had such a distinguished visitor. And the 
following week, when he was in his sober senses, 1 had a talk with him, 
and the poor fellow never gave me any further trouble. He has gone to the 
Great Beyond since, and I have thought many a time that I felt better for 
having taken that chance and using leniency in what ordinarily wae a 
gross violation. It depends on the time and circumstances, and more on 
conditions. What would be a violation of probation with some probationer* 
would not be with other probationers. 

The Chairman ; 1 think you and Mr. Shelly tried to bring out the 
question of the spirit of violation of probation, and it seems to be a ques- 
tion of elimination more than anything else rather than what is a violfUion 
of probation. 

Mb Rdi>oi,ph Fbiedman, Pbobation Officeb, Ohilpben's Coubt, New 
YoEK City: 1 had a very funny experience last night when I recwved my 
boys. A boy came to me originally on a complaint of Btealing school sup- 
plies. He was placed on probation, the conditions of probation were ex- 
plained to him, and he had been doing very well for the last five months. 
Last nisht he reDorted, and asked to be excused to go to the lavatory. I 
missed him a while, and suddenly the janitor of the school came and said: 
"I want to report a, light burning upstairs and see what the trouble is. 
You watch downstairs and niake sure that no one gets out." And to my 
great surprise I found mv probationer witb some school supplies. I de- 
cided to send for his father immediately. The father came and I have 
ordered him to appear in court tomorrow morning. I consider that a viola- 
tion of probation. 

The CnAiEMAN; A very definite violation. 

Ma. James F O'Kelly, Probation Officeb. Maoistbateb' Cotibts, New 
Tore Citt; I believe, strongly, that the violation of probation is always 
practically in spirit rather than act. A man may report and may fill all 
the obligations of the report card, and still there nuiy be to a certain extent 
that violation in spirit. After all, our reports are very mechanical, and if 
we look over the records they are more or less alike on all our cases. There 
are a few variations, but in the spirit of probation, and particularly in the 
spirit of the Family Court, you may find a man who pays bis money — he 
mav make a certain amount of reports if not all, and his conduct in an 
indirect way may be such that you can not get control of the spirit. He may 
be casting suspicions, or accusing his wife of improper conduct, or his con- 
versation in front of . his children may enter into the spirit of [H'obation, 
but it is not in itself a violation. 

You may have, on the other hand, the type of man who comes to you tor 
emnlovment and insists that he follow a deHiiite line of work. It is not 
entirely useful, but he refuses to look for anything else or accept anything 
else. He may go where you Bend him for employment, and he may pur- 
posely impress the employer in that concern in such a way that he would not 
get the position, and come back and tell you he couldn't secure it. That 
man technicallv is unable to pay; technically he is out of employment; hut 
in the strict sense of the law he is a violator and a very aggravated violator. 
I feel that the probation officer ought to know in that sense, not in the stereo- 
typed sense of the report card, where there is a violation, and he should be 
trusted enough hv the iudge. and T am sure he is. When such a violation 
occurs in the spirit of the work, the officer ought to make a recommendation 
that the man should cease to continue on probation and be committed. 

The CHAiBSfAN: If there ia no further discussion and no one wishes to 
bring up any other matters, the meeting will be adjourned. 
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fifth skssion 
tubbdav aztbrnook, november 15, 1921 

Hon. Franklin Chase Hoyt, Chief Justice, Children's Court, New York 
City, presiding. 

The Chaibman ; The beat of all qualities in the chairman of a, meeting 
is brevity. As I conceive it, the first duty of a, chajraian is to save the 
precious minutes by getting his meeting underway and leaving to the other 
speakers the discusBiao <^ the topics and problems which have been chosen for 
the consideration of the day's conference. 

But if you will permit me to trespass on your patience for just a minute 
or two, there is one particular phase of probation work which I should like 
to call to your attention, a phase or requirement whicQi I rarely have heard 
discussed or referred to oommensurately with its importance, and iiiB-t is the 
necessity for constructive sufn^eations in a probation officer's report. 

We have all of us heard mu(£ concerning emctency in probation work. That 
is indeed hi prime requisite, and without it our whole system undoubtedly 
would sink into disrepute and impotency. Another quality which I for one 
prize almost as highly is a sympathetic spirit or vision in the handling of a 
case, for even though officers may be efficient, yet if they lack hunian sym- 
pathy in the treatment or diagnosis of their problems they can never win 
the confidence of their patients and much of their work must go fc* naught. 
But in addition to these two essential attributes or requirements of proba- 
tion work in general, there are a number of specific points which the pro- 
bation officer should be careful to cover, and among these there is none more 
important, none more helpful in a wise solution of a case, and none more 
often overlooked and neglected than the presentation to the court of coa- 
struct! ve suggestions in an officer's report. 

Now, I know that some judges in the past have resented having such 
svggestions offered them. I remember when we first instituted the proba- 
tion system in the Court of Special SessioiiB, some of my oolleagues in- 
structed our officers never to dare to offer any advice to the judge. Witii 
part of such instruction I am still in sympathy, for I confess I don't like 
to read in a report such suggestions as " I think this boy should be ccon- 
mitted"; or "I think your honor should put this girl on probation." Nor 
do I care to have a probation officer ai^e with me in open court as to the 
wisdom of my decision. 

But those things are not what I mean by constructive suggestions. A 
judge not only should not resent but should welcome at all times the pre- 
sentation of an intelligent plan for the solution of a difficult problem. I 
can assure you that every competent and painstaking judge is always anx- 
ious to receive any suggestion which may lead to an improvement of con- 
ditions or a successful treatment of the patient's case. 

Too often a probation officer's report lays before the judge a mass of 
facts, without any thought of how the situation may be ntet, and leaves the 
task of finding a way out entirely to the judge. This is not fair to any 
of the parties concerned. Possibly this family could be cared for by rela- 
tives, but the report doesn't say so. Possibly this boy could be placed in a 
fairer environment by a private agency, but the report is silent on that 
score. Possibly that girl would do better if placed in a trade school, but 
no one bothers to tell the judge about it. 

Some of our reports do contain such suf^estions and for them the court 
is diily grateful. Others are as barren in this respect as the telephone book 
or the city directory. If only all would try to work out adequate solutions 
for their cases and present their suggestions to the court, the diagnoees of 
our cases would be facilitated and improved and the cure of our patients 
would be more readily accomplished. 

And now, having spent several minutes of your time, I hasten to introduce 
Ur. George A. Hall, Secretary of the Children's Code Comnission. 
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the children's code commission 

Hs. George A. Hall, Secbetarv, CHitDBKn'e Code Goumissioit, New 
YofiK Crri; Kveryone passing along a street like Fifth avenue is impressed 
inonediately by some of our fine buildings. Take for example, tha Publie 
Library; or as you pursue the Drive, you are impressed by that bandsome 
building. Grant's Tomb. And so I might mention numerous other striking 
esBrnjiles of ardiitecture to bo found in New York city. Ami not alone in 
this city, but in our country and suburban districts one may find beautiful 
residences and fine buildings that ajipeal bo you. This does not h^ipea 
always, however. You may have driven in some parts of the country and 
have found, npt always small houses, but large ones a« well, presenting a 
very xinattractive apipearanca largely because of the lack of any specmo 
style of architecture, or balance. You will notice an ell put on one place, 
a bay window or an extra wing on anotlier place, or a sleeping porch added 
in ugly fashion in another place; and the whole house is out of symmetry, 
balance, and beauty. You can not help but be impressed with that fact as 
you go around the country. 

When you picture the field of child welfare laws that we have in this 
State, and their great structure, what is your impression of this picture? Is 
it well balanced! Is it symmetrical? Does the picture appeal to you because 
of its beauty, or is it like the picture I just described — entirely out of 
balance and ugly, fike a bit of patch-work, or put up with a lot of second- 
hand material, not at all attractive, and very unappealing to the eye? It 
seems to me that if any of you examined these laws, or the great bulk of 
them, you would agree with all of us who have been examining the laws that 
our structure is sadly out of joint, sadly unbalanced. It is very greatly in 
need of being put into shape and proper balance, and assuming some line 
of symmetry and beauty. 

Look over the child welfare laws, if you will, and you will be obliged to 
look over a great many laws. Those of you who have looked into it know 
that you will look in something like forty-nine different places in order to 
find the child welfare laws; and you also will find that additions have been 
made from time to time as each different county official or private agency 
became interest«d in some particular phase of the subject. They have gone 
to Albany and besought the Legislature for some remedy, and in many cases 
have secured what appeared to be the remedy. And so year after year we 
hav« been following that patch-work policy. 

Let me say that some of this work has been done very well indeed, as 
recommendations have come from our State departments or from civic 
agencies interested in the subject, but some times the work has been done 
very badly, so that we have at the present tiroe what may he called a con- 
glomeration of laws, many of which do not co-ordinate or dovetail one with 
the other, and in which there exist many duplications and contradictions. 
Altogether we find a state of affairs which leads to inevitable confusion, 
lack of administrative efficiency, and most important of all, a ladc of real 
protection to the children of the State. 

It was because of this situation, because of this confusion, that the Legis- 
lature of 1920 established this Commission which is called the "New Ymlc 
State Commission to Examine Laws Relating to Child Welfare." The Oom- 
mission which has been in eKistence since 1920 began active work in August 
of this year, when it atarted with an office and staS. This Commission, aa 
most of you know, is composed of six members representing the Legislature, 
three Senators and three Assemblymen, five members appointed by the Gover- 
nor to represent the public, and one member from each of the diflferent 
State departments that are interested in children. When I tell you that we 
have on the Commission such men as Justice Hoyt and Justice Collins; Mr. 
Butler, President of the Probation Commission ; Dr. Johnson, and Mr. 
Bayer, and others I might mention, you will s^ree with mo that there are 
some good workers composing the perscmnel of the Gonunission, which speaks 
well for the kind of wvirk you may expect it to perform. You may be quite 
sure that the advice of tiiese splendid officials will be given along right 
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tines, and the CommiBBion will not attempt radic&l measures nor indulge 
in any wild-cat reform. 

The Conuuiseion will carry on its work through sub-conunitteea, and will 
study various phases of education, tabor, mentally deficient children, depen- 
dent children, mothers' aJlowances, etc. Each coBunittee will examine tlie 
respective parts of the laws relating to ite omi subject, and will sutanlt 
reoommendations to the general ComtniBsion. The general CoramiBeion in 
turn after it has formulated its proposals for transmiB^ion to the Legisla- 
ture, will have those proposals printed for wide distribution through the 
State, alter whicb public hearings will be held prior to the introductim of 
the bills. This will afford opportunity for everybody to l^am just what 
these proposals are, and to have his say either lor or against them, before 
the bills are introduced. 

The Oommission, I may say, is not a probing committee. It is not an 
attempt to do what some of our legistative committees are doing, make 
investigations of State or city departments; nor is it an administrative 
agency doing work with children. It is not a codification conmuttee — and 
I want to make that point especially clear, as sometimes the name " Chil- 
dren's Code Commission," commonly applied to the Commission because of 
its being a short and convenient term, conveys a misleading impres^on as to 
the main object and duty of the Ck>mmiBSion. When we talk about a 
code, of course we all know that we mean in the technical sense a body of 
laws on a given subject presented in logical order, including in one code all 
the material on that subjects With respect t« children's laws, you may 
feel it to be a very desirable and worthwhile undertaking, because of their 
being scattered through one hundred and forty-nine different laws. Why not 
put the laws all in one code with the facts aU at hand, and have It in one 
place for. ready reference. Well, let me say that I believe the CommjBsion 
expects to print a compilation of the laws and to have in one volume all 
ol these various provisions which will give you these laws classified and 
indexed so that you may get at them readily, and thus provide all the advan- 
tages of a code. But when you talk about a code ae specifically relating 
to children's laws it would involve taking from different laws all of tbi 
sections relating to children and putting them together in one plaee as I 
have mentioned. For example, take out of the Education Law the cmnpul- 
sory attendance requirement, out of the Labor Idi.w the sections dealing 
with employment of diildren, out of the Poor Law, the laws retaUi^ 
to the abandonment or the placung out of i>oor childiren, and out of the 
Inferior Courts Law the sectionB relating to children's courts, etc., and you 
can. readily see wliat a big proposition that would be. In the first place, 
it would make a bill so large and cumbersome that you would experience 
diflSculty in getting it through the Legislature. Many persons would die- 
cover one thing or another with which to ftnd faidt, something would be 
objected to by one Senator, and another subject by an Assemblyman, thus 
causing the whole bill probably to be defeated because of some minor objec- 
tion, whereas if you have your proposals brought to the Legislature in a 
series or in ten, twenty, or thirty bills, or as many as necessary, should you 
lose one or two bills the whole body of legislation is not lost. 

Furthermore, if you have taken out of these laws the various sections 
relating to children you present increased administrative difficulties, because 
the educational ofiicdals must enforce laws relating to adults as well as 
children; the Labor Department inspector who goes into the factories must 
enforce laws relating to children and adults where both are employed in 
factories, and it would make it necessary for him to loric in two places to 
find the laws under which he operates. So it is plain that it would only 
increase the difficulty rather than simplify it. 

Many of these laws, as you all know, are subjects of judicial interpreta- 
tion, and to change the laws and put them into one code in some instances 
at least would involve the changing of language in order to eliminate dupli- 
cation. And when you change language, if you are not very careful to save 
the full circumstances of tl^ language you ar« likely to loss the value 4rf 
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these judicial interpretations, and that would be a verj BeriouB lose in many 

So for these and other reasons the Comimsaion iiBM decided not to attempt 
to bring out as a result of its labors a technical code, and in so doing we 
are keeping in line with the work of other CommisBions. In seventeen or 
eighteen other Btates such Commissions hare been working along similar 
lines, and in no one instance of which I have knowledge have Ihey pro- 
duced a, technical children's code. 

The Commission, however, does want to take up all these laws, and make 
a very thorough, very careful, and exhaustive study of the various prO' 
viMons. I may say that it has decided at the outset to regard the term 
" children " in a very brood sense. It will not limit iti labOTa to children 
under sixteen years of age, although that may be the definition of a child 
as found in some of our children's court laws, but it will take under its 
purview all laws relating to children up to twenty-one years of age. 

Precisely, then, what does the Commission aJm to dot It aims drat, to 
ascertain what are the obsolete laws, what are the laws which are so much 
of a dead letter and so out of date that they arc of no value at the present 
time and should be wiped off the statute books. Some of you may not know 
that in this State in this year of 102.1, we still have on our statute books 
those old, old apprenticeship laws under which a child may be bound out 
under the legal form of indenture almost akin to slavery, and passed on 
from person to person by transfer of that indenture. Then again we have 
on the statute books an educational law which I believe you will agree 
with me is out of date. It was passed during the war years, and is a law 
making it possible for the Commissioner of Education to suspend the com- 
pulsory att«ndance provision of the Education Law so that children might 
go to work on farms to help win the war, beginning the Ist of April. That 
law, while it may have had a proper function during the war, although 
gome of us doubt that, is still on the statute books, and I think may very 
well be repealed. 

Furthermore, we wish to try to point out in the reeommendalions to the 
Legislature the laws in which there are found duplications; and you would 
he surprised at the amount of duplication we find in the various laws, 
sometimes in the same law, sometimes in dilTereut laws. For example, in 
the Inferior Courts Law, we have a section, I think it is thirty-four, whidi 
in New York city gives the jurisdiction of the Children's Court. In section 
seven of the same law you find the jurisdiction of the Children's Court 
again set forth in almost identical language. Tliis is due to the fact that 
one was in the old law, and one was enacted in 1915 which added some- 
thing to other parts of the section. There seems to be no good purpose 
served bv havinji two sections so much alike. There was enacted last year 
in our Education Law a provision regarding the sale and distribution of 
newspapers on our streets and in public places. In one part oE the Educa- 
tion Law the language describes that work in certain terms, and in another 
part ot the some Education Law you have a section describing the work of 
children selling and delivering newspapers, the provisions being quite dif- 
ferent in many resneets. In some instances they are in absolute conflict 
ivith each other. 'The explanation is that one was transferred from last 
year's section of the Labor Law, and another was a new section put into 
the law, and in the inevitable rush of things during the closing days of the 
l.,egislature care was not taken to see that one was repealed or brou^t into 
harmony with the other. 

Besides these duplications we also have a serious lack of coordination 
among the laws, a lack of dovetailing. I recall this in the matter of the 
definition of juvenile delinquency in one section. You will remember 
juvenile delinquency is defined as referring only to children under sixteen 
years of age, and yet in section 2184 of the Penal Law there is a reference 
to juvenile delinquents between the aires of sixteen and eighteen vears of 
age, and as we understand juvenile delinquency there are no juvenile delin- 
quents past the sixteenth birthday. 
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The question of the duplication or laclt of Hgreement in d«flnitiiOns ie aIbo 
another serious difficult; that we encounter as we go over these laws. Take 
for example the definition of disorderly cliildrcn. In the Penal Law there 
is one definition; in the State Charities Law you find another i and in the 
Code of Criminal Procedure there is still another. In som« respects they 
agree; in others they do not. Why in the name of noinmon sense, if you are 
uadng the same tierm should you not have it in harmony as used in tlie 
different laws? The same thing is true with respect to ungovernable chil- 
dren. The Education Lew defines it in one way, the Penal Law in another. 

1 might go on and present almost endlesa examples of conflict, lack of 
harmony and coordination between our laws. But it is not only tlie matter 
of these defeats in the laws to correct which the Conanission hopes to be 
able to present recommendations, but it is the question of the ciHiditions 
requiring attention which need new laws in order to afford adequate pro- 
tection to chrldren. These laws have been piled up year after year for the 
last hundred years or more, and some of them are very old. Ae I have) 
indicated before some of them have not kept pace at all with modern con- 
ditions, BO that we must necessarily bring in recommendations which attempt 
to meet these new conditions. The question of the little newsboy is a fine 
example. He is covered by law with respect to the sale and delivery of 
neivspapers aa I have already indicated, but on the street right beside the 
newsboy, the little bootbladc with his box on his back is under no specific 
proviBion of law. Of course, it he is selling late at night, you can bring 
trim before the court on a charge of improper guardianship, but no partieu- 
Isr section of the l&w specifies the age or the hours at which he may sell, 
or gives »ny other regulations. 

But most import«int still are some of the larger aspects of t^ question 
regarding conditions within our State which n«d changes in the laws to 
meet modem conditions, llie question has lately come up, and has already 
been before the cmiference, of a better way of meetang 'the problem of 
haudKnp' iuvenile cases in our counties. It is a very important question 
M to whetiher tJiia cani beat be met hy a system of county courts with 
inriKdictlon given to county judges. This point will undoubtedly receive 
the very close attentiim of our OommisBion. 

Then again, there is the question of caring for children over aiirteen years 
of age, particularly boys, who can not be adequately dealt with at the 
present time before they commiit some outbreak or crime. The Commission 
has been holding informal conferences of child welfare workers in different 
cities, and at eaeh one of these conferences the question has been a^ed, 
"What can we do with boys sixteen and seventeen years of age who are 
too lazy to work, disobedient at home, and iust loaf around making thnn- 
selves a general nuisance? '' We are all acquainted with this type of boy and 
agree that something should be done tor hira. Whether that can best be 
done by some suiJi bill as last year's " wayward minor bill," or whether it 
can be best handled by raising the age of juvenile delinquency to eighteen 
as some are urging, is another matter that will oome before the Commission 
and receive its attention. 

The whole question of our juvenile court procedure, laws and articles, 
especially since the successful results of the vote on Amendment Number 
Five, very naturally will be taken up by the Commission, and with a com- 
mittee on juvenile delinquency of which Justice Hoyt is chairman. 

I may tell you of the defects and differences in the law, biit you know of 
them as well as I, and because of this 1 am glad to come to you and ask 
for your cooperation and assistance. You have been workinsr under these 
laws and know their weaknesses, their defects, and the Commission realizes 
tWs and invites from you and all others acquainted with these laws definite 
help and concrete suggestions as to changes that should be made in the 
laws so as to make them more effective in the protection of children. 

The Commission has had published a Httle leaflet which gives in brief 
form an outline of its objects, its personnel, and ways in wWch individuals 
can help. I have brought Bome of them with me this afternoon, and have 
had them put up in small bundles, so that those interested, particularly 
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probation officers from outside New York city, may take tliern along. I£ 
anyone is willing to take home a email package of these leaflets and have 
them distributed around your city or county among those interested in 
child welfare matters, you would render a very distinct service to the 
Commission. 

But more than that, wc need your help and definite suggestions. We 
leave to your best judgment as to whether you desire to put them in a 
letter, or rf you are in New York oity througli the special committee of the 
I»iriiation officers, through Mr. Moran of tl^ State ProWion Commission, 
or any other means that seems best to you; but we invite your help; we 
really need it, and we ask that you will be definite and concrete in sub- 
nutting recommendations for necessary changes in the State laws. The 
question of the enforcement of the law is ivot primarily the question before 
the Commission, important as it is. The real question is what changes in 
the State laws are needed to make them more effective in protecting the 
children of our great Iknpire State. 

The CHAisuAtT: Mr. Halbert has very kindly consented to open the dis- 
cussion on this topic. 

Ma. James B. Haibeki', Deputy Chief Probation Officer, Childken'^ 
CoTJBT, BBO0KI.TN; I hc&rd more about this Children's Code Commission 
thia aiternoon than I heard since it was suggested or appointed. I agree 
with most of the things Mr. Hall has said about the aims and objects of 
the Commission, but I must disagree with the Commission if they are not 
going to strengthen the laws which we already have on the statute books 
for the protection of children and which are rarely enforced in this city or 
in any other city of the State. We are dealing with juvenile delinquents, and 
we know an ungovernable or disorderly child at the first glance usually. 
We know what to tell them they ought to do, or what they ought not to 
do; but what good will our work amount to if we have laws on our statute 
botdcs which prevent children from going to certain places or doing certain 
tWngs and these laws are very rarely enforced! We have in the city of 
New York moving picture theaters for instance, with seating capacities of 
tour hundred, crowding in seven hnndred children unaccompanied by a 
parent or an adult. 

I feel that the Commission of which Mr. Hall is executive secretary will 
be of great lielp to the probation officers and I know that most of them 
welcome the appointment of it. 1 also know that they are anxious to bring 
to the attention of the Commission a great many things that have been 
forcibly brought to their minds in their daily work, and I feel that if this 
cooperation works out as it has started to work out all the people of the 
State will he greatly beneiited. 

The Chairuan : There is plenty of time to devote to the subject. I 
know the Commissioners themselves would like to get some paints. There 
are all kinds of phases to the subject — !ihe age limit is one; how we shall 
construct our children's courts is another; and there are the phases of 
health, education, labor, and various other topics. Judge Collins, you have 
already done your duty this morning, I understand. I won't call on you 
unless there is something you particularly have to say along this line; we 
are both so much interested in It: 

Hon. CoasELios F. CoLusa, Justice, Ceildheb's Court, New Y(wk 
City: I don't care to say anything except to assure Mr. Halbert that tie 
Committee on the Protection of Children won't forget to do somethrtng so 
far as the laws are concerned to protect children. I think that it is likely 
that we will make some prorisions now lacking to cover the prosecution 
of adults responsible for negligence or lack of care of children, and for the 
commission of offenses on tlie part of children directly traceable to adults. 

With the large question of Constitutional Amendment Number Five, what 
will be done witli the courts, what provisions shall be made with regard 
to existing courts of domestic relations and cluldren's courts, a gieat deal 
will depend on what we will do, on what we determine to be (iie scope of 
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our action. I myBcIf, think that receivers of stolen goods from children, 
fathers and mothers who abandon their children, persons who disobe; an 
order made by a court for the support of minors or parents, bastardy 
cases; all of those type cases that relate to the family, should be under the 
guidance of one court. I don't mean by that that you should break down 
tile ByBt«n of having separate and distinct times for the trial of chiWren, 
but I think that the family is the basis and unit of our system; and my 
belief is that, even if it don't come dn the near future, the time is not very 
far distant when we will have something like the court of domestic super- 
vision. That supervision will be something like the old courts of chancery. 
So much was it thought of Uie day after election, down in our place, that 
we were calling one another ohanoellor. But I think that you can grasp 
what 1 have in mind. So far as logical deduction is concerned, so far as the 
scape or unity of consistent, logical action is concerned, that which has t« 
do with the family should be in one court. It seems to me to be utterly 
ridiculous for a judge to say to a stricken parent. " You have to go before 
the magistrate in the Domestic Relations Court; I taJce care of the children 
here"; or to send down and get an assistant distnct attorney to be assigned 
to the court, and say to your probation officer, " Now someone ought to 
start proceedings in the Magistrates' Courts against this faUter or mother; 
it is an outrage that these children are in such an absolute state of neglect." 
There is a statute that is never enforced regarding the neglect to give the 
oare to a child to which it is entitled. 

I think the (dtuation which has been pointed out by Mr. Hall as to news- 
boys and bootbladca shows that our laws are in a very muddled condition. 
These laws should be torn aaunder and reconstructed and placed in eome 
parts of the various laws, but undoubtedly what we have to contend with 
in this regard is, how far we are going afleld; and my own impression is 
that the Commission ought to appreciate that they ought not to determine 
that too hastily. I think that all the vast field of activities in social ser- 
vioe work is concerned and interested in it. 

If we are to describe juvenile delinquency as heretofore, it we are to try 
special proceedings fc)r improper guardianship, and confer on the court the 
right to review its own dedaiion and bring back a child and discharge it 
frrau an institution after the improper giutrdianaliip is over, we are con- 
ferring extraordinary powers. One of the reasons for some opposition to 
the proposed Constitutional Amendment was that the Legislature would be 
apt to clothe justices of the peace with too much power. I think to the 
contrary. It would be no credit if such a thing were done. Naturally, 
the people would revolt against the idea of leaving the disposition of these 
cases to men who are not lawj-ers and who never have been in an institu- 

It may be that the Commission will come to the conclusion that it hai 
been merely created for the purpose of coordinating the laws, or it may 
be that with the present Commission will come that necessary reform that 
has been l0(4ted forward to for years and years and now has reached the 
climax in the passage of the amendment to the Constitution. 

The Chairman: I haven't heard any discussion as to the question of 
age in children's courts, whether it would be advisable to raise the limit 
from sixteen to eighteen. That always provokes a great deal of interest. 
We have a few moments left in which to consider tlmt aspect of the situation. 
How do you feel about that Miss Jones! Do you feel from your experience 
in your business that it is desirable to liave the jurisdiction of the children's 
court extended! 

Miss Oltve M. Jones, Pribcipal, Probationaby Schools New Yoek 
CiTT! I think the jurisdiction for the children's court should be the same 
as the B-ee of the cliiidi-en affected by the Corafpulsory Education Law and 
the Continuation School Tjaw. It the Continuation School Law goes to 
seventeen or eighteen, the supervision of the children's court should be 
extended over those boys and girls in some way. And furthermore, I think 
it should be at least eighteen in the children's court for another reason, 
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and that is, that the boya and girls when they first leave school and go 
out to work are generally in an unsettled condition. They are tree, and 
they interpret their freedom and translate it into the term of license. They 
don't mean wrong, and with a little checking up, or with the kind of super- 
vision given by probation offlcers, those boys and girls could be saved frran. 
blots that would last throughout their entire career. I am emphatically in 
favor of extension of the age of supervision, for the children's court. 

The Chaibuan: Well, if there is no further discussion we will pass on 
to the laat topic of the afternoon, which Is " Probation Officers and the 
Schools," by Mr. Andrew Eds^on, Associate Superintendent of Schools^ New 
Yorii city. Mr. Edson has supervision of the Probationary Schools and 
the Truant Schools in which we of the Children's Court are so much inter- 
ested. I take pleasure in introducing Mr. Edson. 

PROBATION OFFICEES AND THE SCHOOLS 

Mb. AnimEVi W. Edsos, Associate Supbbibtemdent op Schools New 
YoBK CiTi; ily work is directly in connection with exoepti<Mial 
children, tiie supervision of the deaf, blind, crippled, etc, and last but not 
leasb, truant. We have in this city about four hundred children in three 
truant schools, and about five hundred and fifty in our three probationary 
adiools. There are two probationary schools in iI>Kknliattan and one in 
Brooklyn. I am recommending strongly that we have one in each two dis- 
tricts BO that each superintendent can have a probationary school, because 
if we had more of these schools we would have less of truancy and less need 
of the truant schools. We have to-d&y, and have practically all ol the 
time, something like three hundred upon our waiting list who ought to bo 
in tlie truant schools but there is no room for them. 

The problem in this city, of course, is unusually difficult, not only because 
of its size but because of the mixed population and the crowded oMidition 
of our schools. Many of the scfaools, I might say all of the large ones, 
have double sessions and pai't time, and the result is, of oourse, pupils are 
not held as closely in charge as they would be if we had a seat for every 
child as there are in smaller places. 

The probation officers in this city and probably in all cities are working 
in the utmost harmony with the children's courts and the schools. 1 had 
this suggestion made to me by a principal the other day when I questioned 
him about it, " I wish the probation officer would always come to me at 
the time a child is placed on probation and again at the time he is released. 
I would like to talk with tlK probation officer and get his point of view 
at the beginning of the term am! at the end of the term in order that we 
might work together taare undierstandingly and perhaps fceep a little closer 
watch of the child after he leaves school," 

Our compulsory attendance force in the city is a large one. We have three 
hundred and fifty in our force; some sixty supervisory officers, and the 
others doing the regular work. "There are sixty women in our force. Sirty- 
five of our truant officers are assigned to continuation school work. This 
work is growing to be one of our most difficult problems in the city, to take 
oare of the boys and girls who are at work, aa the law aUows, aJid who 
dislike to go to school after they have begun work. They think they are 
out of school, and it is a problem what to do with thMU to force them to 
attend. We have had a few oommitments by the Children's Court to the 
Parental School in Flushing. This school has two hundred and twenty boys 
on a farm of one hund'red and seven acres. They have splendid equipment 
in its way, but this city needs a nchool of twice the size. The admjssion 
of oontinuation school boys to that school is imsatUrfactory because these 
boys are older and they go there very unwillingly. They are apt to make 
trouble, and of course the principal hesitates about admitting Uiem. Still 
the law is there, and we are obliged to recognize it. 

We have in our probationary schools boys sent there by principals of 
neigUioring schools. Miss Jones, one of our principals, has about two 
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hundred. There ore abmit two hundred in another school in ^whattau, 
and SB many in Brotrfclyn. They are e^ib by the principals of n«igb]x>ring 
Bchools for an indefinite time. In these e^ools we have smaller cliuses 
and the bi^a receive indifidual attention. We do a work for tltem. that 
could not be done in the ordinary school where the classes axe large and 
where the boy» are shifted from one teadier to another, in another grade 
every Rw months. 

This subject ia a vital one in connection with yoiing ciiminala, because 
the young criminal is likely to be a boy who has been in a probationary or 
truant sdiool for a time and escaped. I have had something to do for 
several years back in connection with the Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. On my recommendation we look after those children so far 
as their education is eoncemed. There were gathered in that building about 
one hundred bw's and girls who were given no instructim. I said to the 
authorities, " We vrill furnish the teachere. We will furnish the equipment, 
and we will do as well as we can by them." Although the children are 
there but a short time, a day of two, or it may be a week or two before 
they are talien into the Children's Court and the ceses disposed of, the 
time should be mad« to count for something. In that way I came to se« 
something of the type of boy and girl arrested, taken to the Children's 
Court and detained until the ease could be investigated and disposed of. 
We have to^lay a very large number of boys and girls who have been 
truants and who have committed some small crime. These children are in 
our care. What can we do with tliem! 

One of the speakers this morning spoke of the work with mental detectives 
and of the necessity of having them in the public schoola. I agree with him 
providing they eduoable. They are a great problem, with us as with you 
because many of the boys and girls are of low mentality and alow develop- 
tamit and weak wills and are easily lead astray. 1 know there has always 
been a question whether it is worth w^htle, whetiier we are under obligation 
to give the children of low mentality an education, but I have always gone 
on the principle that every child is entitled to all the education he is capable 
of receiving. If a child ia an imbecile he ha» no pla«e in the public schools. 
If, however, he is educable under right conditions he belongs in the public 
schools and we take him. We have two hundred and flfty-aeven classes in 
our public schools scattered throughout the eity, with from one to eight 
classeH in a school. The teachens are doing well by these children but we 
can not expect them to advance this class of children very rapidly. 

I would like to refer briefly to the causes of truancy. Many truant boys 
and girls are never arrested or brought to the Children's Court. They have 
esca^d the clutches of the law but they have done pretty nearly the things 
that would have caused their arrest if they had been discovered. When I 
question the boys, as T have a good deal of lat«, as to the reasons why they 
are truants, they ^ten tell me with apparent honesty what, the facts are. 
I find many of them on the wrong road, if not on the road to crime. 

I asked the principals of our probationary and truant si^ools two weeks 
ago to have each child in each class submit to me in writing the reasrat 
for his truancy, and to get as frank and honest a statement as possible, t 
have on my desk in my office an interesting variety of reasoos. I would 
like to aay to Judge Collins that one of the most prominent rausee of 
truancy is the movies. The boya aay that truancy has its beginning in the 
movies. They would rather go there than go to sdiool. I nave a feeling 
thiat the movies are doing a good deal of harm in this city. They go to 
cheap shows, anything that they can snedk into, and are there mudi of the 
time. I find this same statement from both the truant and probationary 
schools. I am not sure that the bc^a in every case are telling the truth, 
but the atatementa they are giving ma are very illuminating. Many of 
them state frankly that they have stolen money in order to go to the movies. 
They remain away from school afternoons to go to the shows, and they slip 
in, in one way or another, in spite of the close care of the man at the door 
who would keep them out. They are smart enough, to get ahead of the 
door-keeper and truant ofiker in many, many cases. 
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Going bade to ftrst causes we bave, first of all, pareDtal neglect. Some 
parents are very indifferent. Some are ignoraat. Others care little about 
ui education and are not at all int«reBted in it. In many oases, botti 
father and mother work all daj and the children are on the street. What 
can ;ou expect of tbemt 1 w«b down to one scliool last week and the prin- 
dpal gave me this illustration. The father of one of his pupils ran aw»y 
with a woman and the mother wa« arrested as a prostitute. Itiere are 
four or five children in the fttmil;, and how Min we expect those children 
to grow up aa they should ? When parents are like that, it is very eaey fw 
the children to fall into mischief of one kind or another. 

Another cause of truancy is bad environment, bad companions, and the 
gang spirit. "Hte boys smoke cigarettes, read cheap sensational storieH; 
' they long for adventure and are easily led astray. Several boys have said 
to me, "We would rather be out in tlie park or on the street than in school." 

Again, many of our truants are over age. They have not kept step with 
the boys of their class and they are ashaoied to go to school and be with 
yonn^ children. I have a good deal of sympathy for the boy who is 
retard^. He feels awkward in a class with bc^s younger than he is. 

Then there are some who have physical defects or mental defects who are 
the butt of ridicule in the school. This very appearance is against them. 
It may be that they lisp, stutter, or have defective hearing. When we have 
such cases it behooves us to have a good deal of sympathy for such bi^s and 
girls. I make my plea for these cases when we have our teachers' confer- 
ence each term. Our great work with such children is not to teai^ them 
arithmetic, grammar, and geography, but to help them to gain a love for 
■dhool and a desire to »> to school and an amoition to remain in school 
until they complete at least the elementary course. They have a better 
chance to become self supporting and to get an honest position in life with 
the education that they ought to have and ought to be ambitious to have, 
and can have if they will only remain in school for a reasonable length of 

A^in, I notice that many boys say, " I would rather work. I'd rather 
work than go to school. I can't get my lessons." Of course they charge it 
to the teacher, .^.nd many a time have I, when talking to a body of teacEters, 
put it up to them by saying, " Give me the rigitt teacher and there will be 
little truancy." Sometimes I put the boy in another teacher's hands and 
avoid serious trouble that way. I think that the teachers can prevent a 
large share of these truancy cases. 

Many a boy who desires to work rather than go to ecliool is capable of 
earning a living. His money is needed at home as in many cases the par- 
ents are poor. One boy said to me a while ago, " t am in school, and I don't 
want to be there; I was earning eighteen dollars a week running an eleva- 
tor, and my mother is poor and sick and needs every cent I can get." He 
was B01 honest boy telling the truth; I know he was. And yet the truant 
officers took him to school. WhyT Because he was under age, and it was 
best for him to realize that an education is worth while. We must enforce 
the law and take such boys to school. 

When I talk to the teachers my plea is "(Make your subject interesting 
and take a personal interest in your boys and girls. Have a heart for tAiese 
youngsters. Some of them are very bright." 

I reconunend Judge Hoyt's "Quicksands of Youth" to you; it is really 
worth while. And Lindsay's book; and Stewart's "The Making of an Ameri- 
can Bad Boy." Just read those books. When we have a heart we can seUIe 
most of these eases. 

So in our public school work my plea is that we come into the closest co- 
operation with the home. Some of you said in your discussion this morn- 
ing, " Be sure and get into close contact wilih the home and know your case." 
-ind I repeat, get into close touch with the liomes. Our public sdiools ar^ 
doing it, but to a limited extent. We have nine visiting teathers whose busi- 
ness it is lo go to tlie homes when a child is beginning to be a little irregu- 
lar in attendance, beginning to be troublesome, to fall behind and not study, 
and to try to get the home to cooperate with the school. I have asked that 
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nne have at least forty-eight in the city. I think we could to a. very large 
extent Bolve the question of iocipient truancy through visitin? teachers, 
because when parents coopemto with teasers most of our children can be 
kept in school. 

There is one suggestion I have received; in fact T have received it sevBrsI 
times. It is in reference to the splendid work the Boy Scouts are doing in 
turning the gang spirit to the Boy Scout spirit. This spirit ia so stmil&r in 
many ways that it appeals to the bOTs. It is the inatinct to get t<^ther. 
And it we could get the ideals erf the Bc^ Scouts brought into the gangs that 
.__ __ .1.. ---jgtg^ it seems to me we oould do a wonderful work with these 
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i do not wish to take up any more time. I simply said to Mr. Moron when 
he wrote mie, " I know very little about your particular problem, hut 1 know 
that the probationp officers in this city are working in the most hearty 
cooperation with our school authorities." A few of our cases in the truant 
school and a few of our cases in the probationary school come from the 
Children's Court, and tlie probation officers of course look aiter them. But 
ours is a city where the problem is great. It is a problem that has no end 
and never will have. 

In closing, I give you the illustration that Horace Mann gave at the dedi- 
cBti<Mi of the reformatory buildings at Westboro, Mass, He said, " If all the 
time and money and effort put into Qie erection of these fine buildings here 
result in the saving of one boy, it is time and money and effort welt spent." 
S<mieone said, " Mr. Mann, I challenge that. You don't mean that. That is 
an exaggeration. All the time and effort and money put into the erection of 
these buildings here at Westboro would be worth white if it saves but ome 
boy! " " Yes," said Mr. Mann, " if it were my boy." 

Thf: Chaibman: I wish everyone in tiiis work had the iieart and common 
sense of Mr. Edson. It would make our problems very much smaller. The 
discussion on this subject will t)e opened by Mrs. Wood of Mount Vernon. 

Mrs. Snzr E. Wood, Pbobatiok OpricEa, Mol'.-jt Verkon; I am the pr<^- 
tion officer for my cdty and am also connected with the schools ae a member 
of the Board of Education, and it seems as though I might take advantage of 
that and just go right on and tell you a little almut my work there. Of course 
you can see the advantage I have in my city in gettine right in touch with 
the schools. We have eleven grade schools, a hjgh Bchool, a vocational school, 
and a trade school. We have in our schools three classes where mental defec- 
tives are cared for. They get bo be so unruly they are passed on to the court 
occasionally, and some come to Wie probation officer. And when Mr. Bdson 
speaks of having a heart, I cannot iHiderstand how it is possible for anyone 
in this work to lack a heart. Those little people who we know have a 
iMd environment and parents who are ofttimes not fit to be the parents of 
our future citizens, we can't help but feel sorry for them. I want to tell you 
of one case. There were four little boys brought into me one morning. Their 
moUiers came with Uiem at the express desire of the judge. One i>f the 
mothers I noticed was particularly interested in fixing the shirtrwaiet of her 
little boy, and although I was at the time making some notes I was attracted 
by the exposure of the lad. And I found by watching that she was showing 
to the otJier women how she had punished her boy tor doing the thing 
for which he had been brought into court. His back wels welted from the 
waist to the neck. In a case of this kind I am apt to lose my temper. I told 
the woman what I thought of a mother who would do a thing like that. For- 
tunately, the children were given me on probation, and I said: "Don't you 
dare touch these bc^. If they need punishment, I will punish them. You 
shall not beat them." And to my certain knowledge those boys have not heen 
beaten by their parents. Perhaps 1 spoke strongly enough to convince the 
woman I was equal to gding out and heating her myself it she did it. I felt 
that wav, very much that way. 

In; ■ ■■ ■ * " ■■"' 

you c . . „ . . 

they are perhaps badcward. Last Thursday there were two little children 
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brouj^t into court for tniaiK^. I suggested to the judge that Ike fine the mother 
five dollars for the truancy, and then I took the case and investigated it. I found 
that the cause of the truancy waa the fact that these children Itad been going 
to a school in my city, and because they had been unable to keep up with their 
grade had been demoted. Both children were cross-eyed. Later, I found that 
tiiese children had an intelligence quotient, — one, ele^'en years old, jueasured 
up to six years' intelligence, with a quotient of 56 plus; and the other, a girl 
of nine years, measured up to five years, with an intelligence quotient of 63 
plus. These diildren were put baclc l)ecauBe they were not capahle of keeping 
up with their grade. The mother was incensed at their tieing placed in this 
class, having no knowledge at all of why they were placed there; and it took. 
two teachers and myself to convince her that the judge was right in fining 
hear the money for Iteeping those children out of school. 

The same day I had a small boy who had been absent thirty-six days. As 
Mr. Edson has stated, he had heen out of school so many days that he was 
away behind hiar class and did not want to go boclt. His mother was quietly 
informed that this was no reason why he should be out of school, and the 
judge fined her. She came up to me and gave me the five dollars, and saidi 
" This is groee injustice." 1 toc^ the five dollars and said nothing. I was a 
little afraid to comment on the case with her. 

Mil, Emon; We have with us Commissioner Graves and I thought you 
might like to have a word from him. 

The Chaibman: We would be charmed. 

Db. Frank Piebiibpont Gbaves, Commissioner op Education, Alrant: 
I understand from my old friend. Dr. Lewis, and from the chairman this 
morning, that it is not cuatomary for the State Commissioner of Educatiiw 
to show up at any of these meetings, although he is a mendter of the Stat« 
Probation Commission. I did get in here because the subject was interest- 
ing to me, and I am very glad' to have t^ opportunity to apeak to you 
because I want to thank you for what I have learned. The session has been 
very profitable for me. There has not been any speaker open his mouth who 
has not poured forth wisdom as far I am concerned. The whole subject is 
BO new to me, and 1 imagine to ntoet of the educators outside of I>r. Bdson, 
that I could not help but find practically every speech and every discussion 
informing. 

It seems to me that this work ia edueationaJ, and tJie educational force 
ought to be here. If there is anything that is typical of the modem edlica- 
ticHi, it is the thing for which Superintendent Edson has stood so firmly. 
I oan understand him a great deal better now. 

Education has been pretty nearly revolutionized in the last fifty years. 
Little as some people seem to understand it, it has gone by leaps and Itounds, 
and is l}ound to go farther because we are doi:^ so much more. The under- 
ling spirit is the idea of giving a square deal to every boy and every girl. 
It is their right to have a good education as far as they are able to take it. 

Tlie analysis that Dr. Edson made here seems to be an admirable one on 
this whole matter of special education, education for tlie exceptional child. 
We must have it. They are all around us. And one of the problems that 
comes within his purview is that matter of the refractory and incorrigible, 
socalled, child. And I ajn rather inclined to agree with the lady from Iifount 
Vernon. It is very doubtful whether there isn't something of the spirit of 
the Divine in each and everyone that never gets entirely crushed out. Wliat 
are we going to do with these cases? Each one, as Dr. Edson has said, is a 
separate problem and has to be studied very carefully. 

I am very thankful for tiie splendid address he gave us, and I am delighted 
to liave lieard the lady from Mount Vernon We all know that Westchester 
County is setting an example for the rest of the State. I had an opportunity 
to listen to some of their discussions about ten days ago, and made an 
attempt to contribute a. solution of the problems there, but whenever we turn 
to any aspect of modern education we find tliat Westchester is trying to lead 
us, trying to find a w«y out. We were there on Saturday morning. Tha 
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people had an enonnous room for us. There tmist linvc been six or seven hun- 
dred people from bhe various cities and rural difitricla in Westchester County, 
and curiouBly, quite a good proportion of them were men. It is said that 
most men have their religion in their wives' raamea, and I atn inclined to 
think that arane o! them have their interest in education in their wires' 
names, but Westcheater County haa proved the contrary to my satisfaction. 

And I Wiah we mdght hear from the visiting teachera of Yonkers. They are 
doing a wonderful work there. Yonkers iias ctane to the point where it is 
going to dismiss its truant officers and see how it can get along with visiting 
teachers who have sympathy, a heart, and intelligence simitar to that Dr. 
Edson has shown through many years. 

Ms. Milton L. Wicks, Pbobation Opficeb, Chujiben'b Coukt, New Yobe 
Cnr: Mr. Chairman, I would like to say in connection witJi the discussion 
of the last subject, that I hope Dr. Edaon will remain on the Board of Educa- 
tion long enough to have truant classes in the various schools. We know 
there is a tack of facilities in tJie matter of truant schools, but I think an 
iDJustnce is being done to a certain type of boy who is a truaJit, but who ii 
forced into our courts and unfortunately a record placed against him becmise 
he ia troublesome and they have no place to put him. I think it is a shame 
that a boy's future has to be wedghed against the fact that the big city of 
New York has no proper facilities in the way oS truant schools to take care 
of its children. 

SIXTH SESSION 
TcESDAT EvBiniia, Novdubeb 1G, 1921 

James A. Oabritt, Chiep Psobathm Ofitceb, YonKsBS, presiding. 

The Chaibuan: The Fourteenth Annual Conference of Probation 
Officers of the State of New York is shortly to commence its 
Anal session so far as the programme has been outlined. Tonight, 
as chairman of this Conference, I am very happily placed, owing to the fact 
that tAe programme is made up practically of set addresses and very prom- 
inent men are to talk to you, so that the duty of the chairman will indeed 
be a great pleasure. 

It gives me great pleasure at this time to introduce an old friend of the 
probation officers of the State of New York. An introduction is not neces- 
sary aa I believe a great many of our people know tiim very well. I have 
tiie privil^ie and honor of introducing the Hon. George Gordon Battle, who 
will speak to us on "Probation and Crinrinal Procedure." 

PEOBATION AND CRIMINAL PROCEDURE 
Ho?f. GiwBGE GoBDON Batti.e, New Yobk Citt: The subject on 
which I am going to speak to you tonight very briefly is a very 
interesting one. It is almost too general to be treated in a 
paper. It really would require a conference in itself, a two or three 
dav conference to exhaust the subject of " Probation and Crtnunal Pro- 
cedure," because it embraces practically all the problems that come under 
the heed of probation. 

The principle of probation has now a safe place in our criminal juris- 
prudence. No one now denies (unless it be some hide-bound reactionary 
whose opinion deserves little or no conflideration) tha.t the object of penal 
discinline is io reform aa well as to punish, and that reformatdon of the 
criminal can be accomplished only by the liberal use of probati<H)ery methods. 
Everyone concedes that for the first offender a term of imin-isonment 
often means spiritual degradation, the destruction of every high ideal and 
the permanent ruin of the body and eoul of the unfortunate, who might 
otherwise be redeemed and lead henceforth a useful and happy life. And 
everyone also admnts that the only feasible substitute ftr imprisonment is 
some form of prcbttion. 
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The great advantage of probation is that it cotnbineE both element! of 
discipline. It is at once a punishment and sn aid to refonnation. If it 
i« properly carried out, it the probation offieera are zealous and intelligent, 
the person under jn'obatlion will feel that he is BUbmitting to puniBl^ient 
and at the eame time that he is being helped along the road to a better life. 
From this period of penitence he will emerge with a desire and a deter- 
minatioB to leave behind him the errors of the pa«t and to live tliereafter 
on a higher plane. 

'But when we eome to formulate the precise mode in which probation shall 
play its part in criminal procedure, we enoounter at once very setioua 
difficulties. If it be left to the discretion of each individual judge whether 
probation or imprisonment shall be dealt out as discipline to those found 
guilty of violating the penal laiws, the result wilt be a vast disparity (rf 
punishment and a most undesirable discrimination between different cases ot 
the same character. One judge will approve the principle of probation and 
will use it freely. He will put on prolm.tion a very large percentage of those 
who are brought before his court for diacdpline. Another judge, perhaps 
in the same community, will be opposed to [ffobation and will use it spar- 
ingly, sending most of the delinquents in his court to serve terms of impris- 
onment. The consequence will be an almost scandalous laclc of uniformity 
in the use of probation in the administratJon of criminal justice. 

Ob tlie other hand, if the law imposes an absolute duty upon the magis- 
trate or judge to put any class of delinquents (ae for instance first offend- 
ers) upon probation, the criticism will be made, and perhaps justly, that 
there are torat first offenses of such a character as to require, in justice, 
the imposition of a prison sentence. And such criticism will receive publia 
sanction and approval. The infliction of severe punishment is still pleasing 
to certain elements in our character. It seems at once to flatter our sell- 
love, in that it emphasizes the fact of our own superiority, and at the same 
time it gratifies the universal human desire to exercise control over other 
human beings. 

Eence it will be necessary to avoid on the one hand the Seylla of an 
abflolute discretion which will allow the law to rest in the breast of each 
judge, and on the other the Charybdis of a Procrustean system of discipline 
whicii will not have sofBcient elasticity to make the punishment fit the 
crime. It would seem that this result can best be attamed by prescribing 
generaJ principles according to which probation shall bq used in punish- 
ment for crime, and allowmg a considerable latitude for discretion to the 
trial judge, but subject to review on appeal either by tlie defendant or the 
prosecution. It is well known that the ctmtrol exercised by appellate courts 
over the judgments of ntst pri'*t« tribunals serves to prevent erratic impulses 
in the lower courts and to promote a desirable uniformity in their judg- 
ments. And at the same time, the existence of laws permitting a reasonable 
discretion to the trial courts will give an opportunity to make the penalty 
appropriate to the offense. 

For instance, if the taw, either by statute or by court rule, should provide 
that every first offender (excluding certain heinous crimes) should be put on 
prolntlon unless the circumstances in the opinion of the trial judge required 
a prison sentence; and if it should be further enacted that ettJier the defen- 
dant or the prosecution could anpesl from the sentence; then it would 
seem tliat the desired result would be achieved. It any individuaJ judge, 
through a prejudice against pTot>ation, should decline to make use of it 
in proper cases, the defendant could appeal to the appellate tribunal. On 
the other hand, if any judge made too free use of probation and released on 
probation delinquents who should clearly receive a priscm sentence, the dis- 
triet attorney, representing the people of the State, could appeal and review 
the action of the trial judge or mafpatrate. 

The objection will doubtless be made that such legislation would add to 
the burdens, already sufficiently heavy, of the Appellate Division. The 
answer is that there is no branch of jurisprudence more vital to the State 
tlian that which deals with the discipline of those who violate the penal 
laws. Courts are far less expensive than prisons. And furthermore, such 
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appeals need not be necessarily to the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court. Here in New York County for inatanoe, aentencee by city magis- 
trates, by the Coin-ts of Special Sessions, and by the Courts of General 
Sesftiona, might be subject to review on this point by a. court oompoeed of 
a ma^strate, a justice of the Court of Special Sessions, and a justice of 
the Ctourt of General Sessions. An appeal from this tribunal to the Appel- 
lat«| Division of the Supreme Court could be taken only by the expreaa 
permission of the Appellate Diviaion. Such a procedure would add very 
little to the work of the Appellate Division and would be very useful 
in permitting & desirable elasticity in practice, and at the same time preserv- 
ing the necessary uniformity in principle. 

These are but roughly thought out ideas. To put them or any auch 
idea« into practice would require careful thought and the formulation of 
comprehensive and practicable statutes or court rules. But auch acti<» 
would greatly extend the usefulness of probation as a vital el«uent in 
criminal procedure. It would render easier the application of humane and 
intelligent methods to the punishment of crime and the reformation of 
criminal B. It would be a. part of the noble achievement of substituting 
reason for force tbat is now so urgently demanded by the aspirations of the 
men and women of all the world. lAs men have discarded private feud and 
bloody vendetta in the settlement of individual disputes, and as tJie nations 
are now working at WaBhingt«n. to accom.p1ish (lie same result in inter- 
national controversies, so in these matters of internal government we should 
strive toward the same end; we should endeavor to extend the use of 
humane and reasonable methods in criminal procedure rather than to adhere 
to the outworn practice which formerly countenanced the rack and Uie 
whipping post; and still approves Qie solitary cell arad the filthy dungeon. 
Afay God speed the day when these things of darkness shall wholly disapjiear 
in tbe light of a greater humanity and a more complete comprehension of 
the necessities of oivilization. 

The Chaibuan: 1 feel sure that we are indebted to Mr. Battle for his 
very excellent paper; and we, too, can say, God speed the day that will 
send to us those ideals in the handling of our criminal oourts. The next 
subject on this evening's programme is " The Adviuitagea and Limitations 
of Mental Tests." This subject will be handled by Dr. Sylvester R. Leahy, 
Assistant Alienist, Psychopathic Service, Bellevue Hospital, and Professor 
of Mental Hygiene, Fordham University School of Sodal Service. 

ADVAMTAG-ES AND LIMITATIONS OF MENTAL TESTS 

Db. Sylvesteb R. Ljeahy, AsaisTANT Auenist, PaycHOPATHic Sebviob, 
Bei-levub Hospital, and Pbofessob of Mentai. Hyqie.nb, Fobdbam 
UuivEBaiTT School op Social Sebvice, New Yobk City: The above topic 
is presented for your earned consideration from the standpoint of a paychi- 
atrist constantly engaged in the endeavor to solve difficult problems of 
human behavior. 

In trying to explain some abnormal modes of reaction in individuals, 
one is forced to the conclusion that many of them are due to a deficiency 
in innate intelligence with its consequent lack of repression of things for- 
bidden by social and religious laws. We know that morality is dependent 
to a certain extent upon the intelligence of the individual as well as upon 
his surrounding environment. Many criminals possess the intelligence 
without the power of self-restraint, but the vaat majority of our chronic 
ofteaders are definitely sub-normal in. mentality; and moral judgment, as 
well as any other kind of judgment, ia a function of intelligence. 

Education has for one ol ite main, functions the teaching of respect for 
the property rights as well as for the feelings of others. The school is one 
of the first and most important places where the individual must adjust 
himself to his fellows and surroundings, and the readiness with which he 
adjusts means success or failure, not only in school life but in his raitire 
future life. Thus the teaoher, after the parents, has in her hands the 
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tadc of molding or adjusting the individual to Ha fellows who rq]reBent the 
group or herd. When there ia a failure of BdjUBtme:^. the reaaon. abould 
be Bought for early in the school life of tlie individual rather than to delay 
until the tims when school life for the majority of pupils is at an end. 

Ab a meant of finding the cause of failure of adjustTnent, it is coming to 
be generally recognized that mental tests are eminently of practical v^ue. 
In the business world, a merchant who ie in difficulti&a calls in an expert 
accountant to find the cause of his failure to succeed. The expert almost 
immediately has an inventory taken, and compiles a list of assets and 
Iriabilities. Reasoning aJong this line, if such a survey is practical in the 
buBlncBs n'Orld, why should not a similar method be useful in trying to 
arrive at the possibilities of human beings for future success! A child 
especially may be carrying more mental liabilities than he ha« mental assets 
to care for, and being overburdened can malce no headway and is crowned 
with the proverbial dunce-cap. 

One of the frequent objections heard against these tests is that they are 
intended for feeble-minded individuals exclusively. This is true to the loctent 
thafa they are used more extensively at present for the detection of mental 
deficiency, but this represents only one phase of their field of usefulness. 

We shall deal exclusively in this paper with those types of mental tests 
known as the intelligence tests. To detlne intelligence in the present state 
of our knowledge is a very difficult thing, yet many of the critic« of theee 
testa have demanded an exact definition of it. We know that we have 
learned to use and measure many things without being able to tell exactly 
what they are. Take electricity as a notable example. We certainly know 
that it is not an annber fluid as the name implies, and there is no immediate 
prospect of defining it more scientifically. We have been able to accomplish 
marvels by the use of electricuty and to measure it accurately. Should the 
lack of an exact definition deter us from its use! The same question holds 
true for many things which go to make our world a pleaiBant«r place in 
which to live. So it is with intelligence tests; we are able to formulate 
certain laws concerning their use, and to arrive at definite conclusions as 
the result of their application, and further experience with them promises 
to simplify and perfect them. Because we do not know exactly what they 
measure is no exouse for abandoning their use. By their application we 
shall arrive at more exact knowledge concerning intelligence, and thus we 
will find a conception of it in harmony with all the ascertainable facts. 

This was Binet's Method, and for fifteen years he labored before he finally 
evolved his first scale. Binet's conception of intelligence employed three 
things: 

(a) Its tendency to take and maintain a definite direction; 

(b) The capacity to make adaptations for the purpose of attaining a 
desired end; 

(c) The power of auto-criticism. 

Most of the conceptions of intelligence agree in locating it amon^ the 
higher and more complex processes as differentiated from the more simple 
ai^ elemnutary ones. 

Laboratory tests of sensory discrimination, reaction, time, etc., while not 
of practical value, have educated us to the neceasity of having constant 
conditions for all eliminations, and to the Importaiwei of time limits in 
many tests. To be of value, an intelligence test should demand only the 
simplest material, should require a short time, and be capable of lending 
iteelf to uniformity of procedure in its application and scoring. 

After vainly trying to disintegrate (he various intellectusl functions, 
Binet decided to test intellectual capacity as a whole without trying to 
measure its individual components. He conceived intelligence as the cul- 
mination of those thought processes which otmaist in adaptation. Particu- 
larly in the study of mental diseases, we know that lack of adaptation or 
maladjustment is one of the fundamental conditions in many mental dis- 
orders. Adaptation is one of the first laws of life, and even the simplest 
organisms, in order to live, must abide by its laws. As the organism be- 
ctmes more complex, the difficulties of adjustment become greater, so that 
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in the mo«t cMoplex organiBin, m&n, odjuetment presenta its most difficult 
ppoblttD. The more iDtelligent tlie individual, tin e&aier it Is u a rule 
for bim to adjuat himeelf to social revutationB. 

In 190ft, Dr. Alfred Binet and Th. Simon, two French psychologists, pub- 
liahed a. method for the t«Bting of inteltigenoe. This was the first eucceea- 
ful production tliftt approiimately meaaured mental capacity. The acale 
as originally devised consiated of fifty-four tests. Binet was fully cogniEant 
of the fact that intelligence is not a honK^neoua function and Uiat no one 
test will measure it adequately. For his intelligence scale testa he 
aasembled rnany different ^pea o( tests, some of fliem designed to test 
differences of memory; others in the power of reason, ability to compare, 
power of comprehension, time orientation, facility in the use of number 
concepts, power to cotUbine ideas into a meaningful whole, the maturity of 
apperception, wealth of ideas, Icnowledge of common objects, etc. The teste 
were arranged in the order of difScuIty as found by trying them on some 
two hundred normal children of different ages from three to fifteen years. 
It was found, for example, that a certain test was passed by only a. very 
small percentage of the younger children, say the five-year olds, and that 
the number passing this test increased rapidy in the succeeding years, until 
by the age of seven or eight years practically every child waa successful. 
It in the case above related the test was passed by two-thirds fo three-fourths 
of the normal children aged seven years, it was eonsidered by Binet a test 
of seven year intelligence. 

Bimilarly. a test passed by 65 per cent to 76 per oent of the normnl 
children ten years old was considered a teat of ten year old intelligence; and 
so on. By this method of trial and error, many different tests were flirally 
secured, fifty-four in all. "It should, be stated that these tests represented 
only the beginning of the ideal which Binet had hoped to attain had he 
lived a few years longer. Like the origin of many great inventions and 
diacovcriea, the original working model w%a crude, and it is only by further 
experience that the scale can be perfected. 

Binet was the first psychologist to reci^nize the advantage of the use of 
age standards in the measurement of mental capacity. He experimented 
as told above in establishing his age tests. By noting the percentages of 
successes in the various years he was able to place them in the years where 
they belonged. The Binet teat enables us to characterize the intelligence 
of a child in auch a manner that it is more concrete than had been possible 
before the inception of theae tests. We may say that a child is very bright 
or very dull, but theae are only relative teons and convey no meaning. 
But when we say that a child has the intelligence of a seven year old 
child, or a four year old child, everyone has some idea of the child'a real 
mentality even though they are neither psychol<^Tsts or paydtkatristB. 
Theae tests further differ from most of the earlier teats in that they are 
designated to test the higher and more complex mental processes instead 
of the simple and elementary ones. 

With the enthusiastic reception that the Binet scale was accorded in this 
country came the knowledge born of experience, that some of the tests might 
be rearranged with advantage. It was found, for example, that the acale 
as originally used was too easy in the lower ranges and too difficult in the 
upper. Goddard, of the Vineland Training School, New Jersey, aa the 
results of testa on four hundred feeble-minded children and two thousand 
normal children, su^ested certain changes and revised the scale. The most 
important and practical revision of this scale was made by Professor Lewis 
M. Terman, of the Department of Education at Leland Stanford Junior 
University, and this revision is the one most widely used to-day. The aim 
of the revision was to find an arrangement of tests and a standard of scoring 
which would cause the median mental age of the unselected children of eacb 
group to coincide with the median chronological age; that is, the correct 
scale must cause the average child of five years to test exactly at five yeari. 
If the median meirtal age resulting at any point frmn tlie provinonal 
arrangement of tests was too high or too low. it was only necessajfy to diange 
tiiB locatiim of certain tests or to change the standard of Bcoring until an 
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order of ftirsngemept and a etaudard of pasHing were found whicb. would 
throw the median age where it belonged. Since some of the children tested 
were over fourteen yeara and still in the grades, it was necessary to base 
the revision above thia level on the test* of adults. These included thirty 
business men, one hundred and fifty " migrating " unsmi^oyed men, one 
hundred and fifty adolescent delinquents, and fifty high school students. 

The extension of the scale in the upper range is such that ordinary intel- 
ligent adults, little educated, test up to what is called the " average adult " 
level. Adults whose intelligence is known from other sources to be superior, 
are found to test up toward the " superior adult " level, and this obtained 
whether the subjects are well educated or unschooled. 

Hie almost entirely unschooled busineas men tested fully as well as high 
school juniors and seniors. 

Experience with this revised scale has found it to be very satisfactory 
and its value is generally recognized. It has been rendered almost entirely 
fooI-OTOoi by a bocA of standard instructions for giving the testa and a 
standard system of scoring, so that the percentage of error has been reduced 

to ft TniniiniTTTi. 

As the result of experience in the army, with thousands of men to be 
examined in a short time, there have been devised what are known as group 
testa, by means of which large numbers of individuals may be tested at one 
time. Those who fail to pass these tests are then examined individually 
by means of the Stanford Revision, or some similar scale, in order to check 
the first examination. Of the group tests, the Otis Group Intelligence 
Scale and the National Intelligence Teste appear to be the best at present. 

Where one is dealing with illiterates of the adult age, the Pinter Per- 
formance Test is the best one to use, as by this means the question of 
education is ruled out, the test being one of performance only. 

What are the advantages in the use of aoiy intelligence scale? As we 
have seen in. the beginning of this paper, from a hit or miss method there 
has been developed a more rational and sdenttflc one which while not yet 
perfect will be bettered as experience demonstrates its weaknesses. By means 
of these tests mental defectives are easily discovered, especially where they 
are of the higher or moron types, the lower ones being of course verj readily 
identified. Besides this, superior children who are graded too low, and 
because of it are not sufficiently occupied, and may give all sorts of trouble, 
are picked out by these tests and properly cradod with satisfactory results. 
In a recent survey of one of New York city's scboon, Dy means of intel- 
ligence tests it was found that of six hundred children, two hundred were 
properly graded, two hundred were graded too high, and two hundred were 
graded too low. This survey w>as conducted under the direction of Miss 
Elizabeth Farrell, who has done very valuable work along this line. By 
means of these tests, one is able to predict within reasonable limits what 
a child can be expected to do as an adult before he has finished his lower 
school education. 

As the result of this, a teacher can tell whether it will be of any use for 
a pupil to attempt to enter high school. A child who shons a definite 
feeble-mi ndedn ess by an intelligence test will never be anything else but 
feeble-minded. 

Again, an individual who is found to be dull by these tests will always be 
dull as an adult. Further, an individual who is found to be superior by these 
tests will always remain so. It would seem that the chief purpose of mental 
measurement is the scientific classification of pupils in regard to their native 
capacities to learn, in order to provide adequately for the separate teaching 
of pupils showing marked differences in ability. The definitely feeble-minded 
should be eliminated from the regular schools and placed in special schools. 

We are aware that certain vocations require certain grades of intelligence. 
By determining the mental capacity of an individual, we are able to tell 
within certain limits whether the individual is qualified for a vocation requir- 
ing a high grade of intelligence or a low grade. Persons of medium intelli- 
gence shoiiU be dissuaded from entering the professions, law, meiicine, 
theology, teaching, etc. 
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It might be well to call your attention to wbat is known as the int«Ili- 
gence quotient which enters into these testa so prominently. This represents 
the relation between the chronological and the mental age, and is arrived 
at in children below sixteen years of age b; dividing the mental age b; the 
chronological age. It is thus seen that the mental age alone will tell us 
relatively little unless it be compared to the chronological age, because a 
child showing a mental age of eight years might be either dull, of average 
intelligence, or superior. In determining the intelligence quotient of adults, 
the chronological age above sixteen years is disregarded, as it ia presumed 
that tlie full development of intelligence has been reached by this time. 

The importance of these testa is recognized by the courts of New York 
city, and a large peroentage of criminals show subnormal intelligence by 
this system. 

Intelligence tests are useful in solving the problem of truancy which often 
ia the forerunner of juvenile delinquency. In truancy, one haa to deal with 
two entirely different types — one, the mentally defective; and the other, 
the child of superior intelligence. The former reasons as follows: "I am 
a dumbbell j the other boys say so, the teacher says so, my father and mother 
tell me so. What's the use; 1 can't understand what the teacher talks about. 
I can have a better time on the streets and the docks." The superior child 
reasons; " Every day we have the same old hash, I know that; I don't have 
to study it; it's easy for roe. There is more fun outside; why should I sit 
in school?" Aad so these two types meet on common ground, and as a 
result the gang ig formed. The superior boy, having the ^tter intelligence, 
becomes the leader and plans the escapades. The inferior child, being very 
suggestible and easily led, becomes tJie follower. Now, if the course of 
study were so arranged that the defective child could grasp what the teacher 
was talking about, and so that it would keep the superior child's mind busy, 
the energies of both would be sublimated into useful and constructive spheres 
of activity, rather than those of waste and destruction. An intelligence teat 
would probably classify these individuals. 

In psychopathic hospitals, these tests are used as routine examinations 
where there is any question of aubnormality. These tests have been used in 
industries in classifying workers. Columbia and New York Universities usea 
group intelligence tests last year instead of the r^ular entrance examina- 

A further advantage of these tests ia that anyone who can teach may, by 
reading the theories and rules of the tests and a certain amount of practice, 
give them reliably. The testinp should be under the supervision of a teacher 
who haa specialized in this work, a psychologist or a psychiatrist. 

There are some limitations to these tests as there are with almost any 
medical instrument in use today. These tests will not test deviations in the 
emotional reactions (rf individuals, and persons wlio are suffering with a 
mental disease may be erroneously clasBitied if examined by these tests alone. 
There will be characteristic scattering in the answers or lack of attention 
which the experienced examiner will be able to detect in moat cases. Further- 
more, a child when first tested may do poorly through fear or lack of con- 
fidence. Later testing will show the absence of real mental deficiency. 

The use of these tests in grading all newcomers in school is earnestly 
advocated. The school is then in possession of fairly accurate knowledge. 
concerning the mental capacity of the individual children, and as a result 
of this the teacher will find a new interest in her pupils. The " problem 
child " will also be better understood and it% peculiaritiee and limitations 
duly allowed for. The difficulty may be dependent on extraneous factors 
which when adjusted will allow it to progress normally. The tests will 
establish a more intimate contact between pupil and teacher than the ordinary 
classroom work. 

No child should be classified as feeble-minded as the reault of the=e tests 
without securing from the relatives an antecedent history, a history from the 
teacher as to the conduct in school; and finally, a phvsical and mental 
examination should be made by a psychiatrist. Any physical defects should 
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be remedied, alfhough physical defects, unless invohing the special senses, 
do not account for very pronounced mental retardation. 

Finally, until some better means is devised for elassitying cbfidren and 
adults, too, let us see what results can he obtained by the use of mental 
examinations in general. It is certain that tliey can help us to understand 
abnormalities of human conduct better than any other means at our command 
today, and for this reason should l>e given a fair and unbiased trial. 

The Chaibuav: I am sure the scientific paper that has just been read 
was of deep interest to probation officers The next address will be " Proba- 
tion and CkHamuoitv Cooperation." I have great pleasure in introducing 
Dr. Sidney E. Goldstein, Executive Director, Social Service Department, 
Free Synagogue, New York city. 

PROBATION ATTD COMMUNITY COOPERATION 

Dr. SiDNcr E. Goldstein, Execotive Dibectob, Social Sebvice Dkpakt- 
UKRT, Fbeb Stnaoooue, New Yobk Citi: I come to you, not 
with a Bcientillc address such aa prepared by Dr. Leahy, nor with 
suiA a paper as presented by Mr. Battle, but to discusa with 
you some of the delinquencies that it seems to me can be found in the 
community of which you and I form a. part. I am thinking especially of 
the failure on the part of the community to cooperate with you, tiie pro- 
bation officers of the city and IState. 1 )<now, of course, through my own 
work, that you hare succeeded in establishing various forms of coopera- 
tion between yonrsalves and the various social agencies in our city. 1 
know that you have occasion to refer various groups of men and women 
and children to different agencies in our city. You have referred some to 
us, and some we have l>een able to assist in various ways. 

I am not thinking of that form of cooperation. 1 am not thinking of 
the cooperation between the probation officer and other social agenoiee. I 
am thinking of the cooperatioa that should be established between the 
community, the community and yourselves, and the different ways in which 
the community has failed to cooperate with you. 

May I indicate to you in the few mcmeuts tliat the chairman has given 
me two or three different ways in which we have failed! When I say we, 
I mean all of us. 

I think the community haa failed in coming to a proper appreciation of 
the whole problem of relief agencies. In studying the different social 
agencies in the city and the budgets that are allowed these agencies by the 
different budget making committees, it seems to me that there is on the 
part of the community a better understanding of the problem of sickness, 
let me say in the care of the sick in hospitals, than there is of the problem 
of delinquency and the proper care of delinquents. 1 think there is a 
better understanding of the orphan and the care of the orphan in institu- 
tions or in the home, the boarding home, than there is of the problem of 
delinquency. I think there is a better understanding of the whole problem 
of unemployment than there is of delinquency. In other words, we have really 
failed in some way to come to a proper understanding of this probation 
problem with which you are dealing. I don't know just why; perhaps 
you can explain it; but in talking with men and women I find not only a 
lack of proper interest in the delinquent but a woeful ignorance on their 
part of the whole problem of delinquency. 

You know as well as I, that delinquency is a serious problem, that its 
cause may be in the individual; it may be physical or it may be mental. 
Dr. Leahy has said that the cause of delinquency may be found in the 
family, in the home. The cause of delinquency may be found in the 
neighborhood. It may be found in a number of places, and it does require 
a very careful training on the part of men and women to be able adequately 
to take care of the delinquent. The community has not given you adequately 
trained men and women who can supplement your services and give you the 
assistance you actually need. 
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Another way in which we have failed is this. We have failed to help you, 
or rather we have faiied to help the community as a whole to remove those 
catises that after all must in some way be removed if probation is to Bucceed, 
and if tlie bad boy or girl or man or woman is to remain permaneotly 
reformed. Someone has said that onr object is to restore the man or woman 
or boy or girl to a normal life, to re-eBtabliah the individual or family 
upon a self-supporting and self-respecting and aelf-relifknt life; but how 
is it possible to do that it we allow conditions to remain the same! For 
example, in the field of sickness, I know this to be true. VVe send men 
away to a sanatorium where they stay for six months or nine months, 
and then come back to the very same tenement houses and the same industrial 
condttioDS responsible for the tuberculosis. What is the result? An 
inevitable relapse. For example, a sanatorium in this State has a record 
of which it is not altogether proud, a record that 1 think is expressed inldieBe 
figures, that 52 per cent of the patients discharged relapse within six 
months to a year after leaving the institution. 

Now, 1 don't know how many of the men and women and bo^ and girls 
placed on probation relapse, but it seems to me that if we are going to leave 
conditions as they are, if we are going to leave families as tfiey are, if wa 
are going to leave neighborhoods as they are, it is inevitable that these 
delinquents should relapse within a short time after they leave your care. 
In other words, it is necessary for us to go * little farther and in our 
oommunity endeavor to remove tliose cauHes that after all will lead to 
delinquency or that will make relapse inevitable, and that is the thing ot 
which I am especially thinking at tthis time. 

Then I think that there is another way in which we have failed, and this 
is the last point because 1 know you have other matters to consider. I think 
that we have failed in doing this — we have failed in placing our delinquents 
on probation at an early age. It seems to me that the time to place boys 
and girls on probation is before tliey reach the Children's Court. You may 
not agree with that. Some of you may fear that that may mean a dla- 
banding of the probation system, but it would not. On the contrary, it 
means more probation officers than we have at the present time. In other 
words, what I should like to do is this — 1 should like to carry c 
cxperiT 
careful 
physici 

like to have in addition to that the family of every child studied in order 
to discover whether the family condition is going to lead to delinquency. 

One of the teachers in one of our public schools railed me tile other day 
and said : " We have a little girl ten years of age in our school. This little 
girl is guilty of certain little delinquencies in the schoolroom. We don't 
know just what tiie trouble is. Won't you hiave one of your volunteers 
find out what is the trouble!" The girl seemed to be very fidgety and 
nervous. We sent a volunteer worker to the home of this little girl and 
found this condition, — we found a mother and a father and six children and 
one boarder living in three rooms; we found the mother serving as jauitresa 
in the building; we found that the little girl was compelled to sleep in such 
conditions that it was practically impossible for her to get sufficient rest; 
and not only that, but it was impossible for her under these home con- 
ditions to get sufficient nourishing food, and she was hungry when she got 
to school, and so made it an intermittent practice of possessing herself of 
things belonging to others in order that she might satisfy her hunger. 
There ii only one thing that can be done in such a case, and that is to 
rebuild that family. That is the only thing tliat can be done if we are to 
save that child. We have got to reOiuild tlut family and home. 

And so I say, that in addition to studying the boys and girls at school, 
mentally and physically, in order to determine whether there are physical 
or mental defects, we ought to study the home life and family life of the 
boys and girls wOio come to us in order to discover vrliether there are 
conditions there that will lead to delinquency. 
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I aubmit to you, tlist it we could eitablish & probation sjBtem not only 
in coDnection with out courts but in connection with the schools, that we 
would anticipate many of the brealcdowns that you now meet in the 
Children'^ Court and in the Bomeetic Relations Court. In that way I think 
the community can cooperate with you, and in cooperating with you in 
that naj will be able to save much of the trouble from which society now 
suffers. These are some of the ways J should like to see the commuDity 
cooperate with you who are rendering a great and much needed service to 
the commuuitieB of our State. 

Final adjournment 
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PROBATION ASSOCIATIONS IN NEW YORK STATE 



Buffalo Pbobation Offic-ebs' Association: 

President, William E. Wiley; Sepretary and Treasurer, John P. Maloney, 
City Court, Buffalo. Est^bltstied December 20, 1010. Aime to increase the 
eflieieney of probation and to promote friendship and co-operB.tion among the 
members of the association. Meetings are held monthly at the cnll oi the 
president. 

NEW YORK CITY 
The Bici Brotheb Movement (Incorporated}; 

President, Hon. Franklin C. Hoyt ; SecreUry, Charles A. Taussig, 200 Fifth 
avenue; (Jhairnian Executive Committee, Ernest K. Coulter; Treasurer, 
Francis J. Danforth; General Secretary, Rowland C. Sheldon, Pounded 1604. 
Incorporated lft09. Object; To organise and direct a body of men of good 
will whose purpose shall he to interest themselves individually in the wel- 
fare and improvement of cliildren who have been arraigned before the Oiil' 
dren's Court of the City of New York and similar courts throughout the 
United States, and in other children whose physical, mental, and moral 
development has been hindered or endangered because of bad environment 
or other conditions. 

Catholic Big Bbothebs' LaAiac; 

President. Hon. Cornelius F. Collins; Executive .Secretary, Henry Mac- 
Donald, I Madison avenue; Treasurer, George MacDotiald. An association 
of Catholic men to work among Catholic youth for the prevention of and 
reclamation from delinquency of every kind. 

The Bra Sisters (Incorporated!; 

Honorary Chairman, Mrs. William K. VanJerbilt: Chairman and Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Willard Parker, jr. ; Secretary, Mrs. Edward Livingston Smith ; 
Executive Secretary, Miss Ida M. Merrilt, 164 I.*xington avenue, New York 
city. An association of women who individually take and secure others to 
take a friendly interest in children, especially girls who have been brou^t 
before the Children's Court, and others whose physical, mental, and moral 
development has been hindere<l or endangered because of bad environment. 

jEniSH Bio Sistebs; 

Chairman. .Mrs. Sidney C. Borg; Executive Secretary, Mrs. Anthony 
Slesinger, 358 Second avenue. New York city. Co^jperates with the proba- 
tion department of the New York City Children's Court, Family court, 
and Truancy Court in the care of delinquent and improper guardianship 
cases. Engages in preventive work with girls referred by their parents 
or social service agencies, and also children whose parents pass through the 
Family Court. Organizes recreational activities for the cliildren under its 
supervision, 

Cathowc Protective Society of the Abchuioceke or New York: 

President, Most Rev. Patrick -T. Hayes, D. D.; Secretary and Treasurer, 
and Supervisor of Correction Work for Catholics, Rev. Thomas J. Lynch, 
1.39 West 36th street, New York city; Trustees, Francis P. Garvan, Henry 
Heide. Established to do preventive work for juveniles and adults in moral 
danger; also probation and protective work for all Catholic delinquents 
acciued of crime or convicted of crime in the courts. Does parole work for 
State prisons and after-care work with delinquents from the various correc- 
tional institutions under State and city control. Thirteen agents. 
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Jbwibh Boabd of Guardians: 

Committee on Outside Activities; Chairman, Mrs. Sidney C. Borg; Viee- 
Chairman, Lawrence H. Marks; Executive Secretary, Male Department, 
Mrs. John A. Ewald; Executive Secretary, Female Department. Mrs. Anthony 
Slesinger. Departments: (a) Jewish BiK Brothers, Executive Secretary, 
Michael Smith, (b] Jewish Big Sisters, Executive Secretary, Mrs. Anthony 
Sleainger. Co-operates with the probation departments of the New York 
City Children's Court and the Family Court in the care of delinquent aiul 
improper guardianship cases. JCngages in preventive work with boya and 
girls referred by their parents or social a^ncies, and also children whose 
parents pass through the Family Oowrt. Organizes religious, recreational, 
and fresh air activities for the children under their supervision. (c( 
Department of Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency and After-care (male). 
Supervisor, Mrs. John A. IDn-ald. (d) Department of Prevention of Juvenile 
Delinquency (female}, Supervisor, Mrs. Anthony Slesinger. (e) Departs 
ment of Parole (male), Supervisor, Louis S, Reingold. (t) Department of 
Probation, Parole, and Aifter-eare (female). Chairman, Jlra. Mortimer M. 
Mezikeii. Mrs. Menken is the representative at the Women's Court in Man- 
hattan, caring for the Jewish women on probation; also supervises the work 
of parole offlcers to whom Jewish women are paroled from the city and 
>>taie penal and correctional institutions, (g) Unmarried Mothers Depart- 
ment, Chairman, Mrs. Fred M. St«in. The Board also has departments rd 
mental hygiene, vocational guidance, and medical and legal aid. 

Jewish PiCobatioh Society: 

Treasurer, Hon. Otto A. Rosalskj; Executive Director, .Irving W. Halpern. 
Furnishes Jewish probation officers in the Court of (leneral Sessions, New 
Vork city. Extends and secures relief for families of persons arraigned in 



- Urban League: 

Chairman, L. HoUingsworth Wood; Secretary, William H. Baldwin, .Ird; 
Executive Secretary, Eugene Kinckle, Jonea, I2'( East 23i'd Street, New York 
city. Established in 1911 to bring about coordination and cooperation 
among existing organizations for improving conditions of Negroes along 
industrial, economic and social lines. Encourages inter-racial cooperation. 

New York Pbobation and Pbotbctivb Association ; 

President, George W. Alger; Secretary, Claude E. Miner, 130 East 22nd 
street. Established in ISOS. Maintains Waveriy House, at 33 West lOtii 
street, a temporary home for girls referred by police courts and social organi- 
zations. Provides training for unadjusted girls at Hillcreat li'arm, Taconic, 
Connecticut. Conducts the Uirls* Service (Jlub, Vi% East Iftth street, anil 
an employment exchange. Maintains a mental clinic where giils receive 
complete mental examinations. Protective workers do constructive, per- 
sonal work with girts needing protection. 

Prison Association ok New York (Incorporated): 

President, Eugene Smith; General Secretary, E. H. Cass, 135 East Mtli 
street. New York city. Established in 1S44. Furnishes probation officer 
for the New York Court of General Sessions. Has promoted the adoption 
iif the probation system. Does parole work for State prisons and other 
institutions, maintains departments of relief, employment, legislation, inspe- - 
tion, publicity, prevention, etc. 

Bbooklyn Juvenile Probatiom Association: 

President, Hon. Robert J. Wilkin; Secretary, Mrs. Tunis G. Bergen; 
Executive Secretary, Miss Gertrude Grasse, 4-5 Court Square, Brooklyn, 
Established in 1906. Incorporated 11107. Assists and extends juvenile poro- 
bation work by co-operating with the Children's, Court Probation ofticera,and 
with correctional institutions. Provides Big Brothers and Big Sisters of 
different creeds for children needing sucli care, training volunteers for this 
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service; co-operatee with parentB, otiier (irgiinizatJonB. schools, and the Chil- 
ren't Courts in the care of the child in danger <rf becoming delinquent. 
Maintains scholarship and relief funds for the use of the probation <^cerB, 
and puts at their disposal the wider resources of a private organization. 

The Pbobatioh OmcEBS' Association of the Citi of New Vobk: 

President. William B. Allis. Court of Special Sessions, Manhattan; Vice- 
president. Mrs. Anna I. Rae, City Mtagistrates' Court, Brooklyn; Treasurer, 
John O'Connor, City Magistrates' Court, Brooklyn ; Secreinry, Eleanor F. 
Hi^an, Children's Court, Mianhatton. Established to promote the efficiency 
of its members, tlie general advancement of probation work, to establish pro- 
fessional standing and adequate com pen sa. lion, and to promote personal 
acquaintance and sociability among its members. 

Civil SEBvicii Pbobatio?! Officers' Asmociation op Bbookitk fob Womem: 
President, Miss Myrtis M. Fish; Secretary, Mrs. Myra P. Hughes. Meets 
on the first Tuesday of every month at 3:30 p. m., at 44 Court street, Brook- 
lyn, for the discussion of probation work. 

RtCHUOND BOBOIUII PROBATION ASaOClATlON: 

President, Hon. Morgan M. L. Ryan; Setretary. Mrs. S. McKee Sraith; 
Treasurer, Walter S. Mayer. Meets on llie second Tuesday of each month. 
Purposes; To sssist in and supplement probation work in the courts of 
Richmond County; to aid, assient, and advise poor, destitute end homeless 
children, and to promote the general welfare of tlie children of Richmond 
county. 

SYRACUSE 

The Bio Sistebs : 

President, Mrs. Stuart Baleigh; General Secretary, Mrs. Max Tbalheimer; 
Treasurer, Miss Cornelia Hiscock. An association of women, individually to 
take and secure others to take a friendly interest in children, especially girls 
brought before the Ctiitdren's Part of Special Sessions Court, and any other 
children whose physicsl, mental, and moral development has 'beej hindered 
or endangered because of bad environment or other conditions. Meetings are 
held fortnightly. 
The Bib Bbothebs: 

President, Robert Dey; Vice-president, John H, Wagner; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Austin Anderson. Established 1917. Meets the first Tuesdsy of 
each month at the University Club Building, in Fayette Park. Purpose; 
Tlirough the organized efforts of men interested in making better citizens 
out of boys or men who have come under the notice of the police authorities, 
to make of them better citizens, and make them more respanslble to civic 
obligations, and through persona! interest to arouse in them a higher degree 
of personal efficiency and manhood. 

NATIONAL 
National Probation .Asbociation, Inc.: 

President, August V. Backus, Judge, Municipal Court, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin,; Chairman Board of Directors, Herbert C. Parsons, Deputy 
Commissioner of Probation of Massachusetts, Boston ; Treasurer, George 
Gordon Battle, 37 Wall street. New York city; General Secretary, Charles 
L. Chute, 370 Seventh avenue, .\ew York city. Studies and works for the 
estension of juvenile and domestic relations courts, juvenile and adult prd- 
bation and parole throughout the United Slates. Promotes standards and 
seeks to develop efficient methods of probation and parole woih. Wotlcs to 
secure adequate training and selection of well qualified officers. Seeks 
loca.1 organization of probation work. Promotes needed legislation, State 
and Federal. Conducts an annuil conference and si>ncinl meetings, PuK 
lishes a directory of probation officers in the United States, proceedings of 
conferences, and other literature. Membership dues, $2 or more a year. 
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PAROLE OFFICIALS 

INSTITUTIONS FOK CHILDRKN 
State Aobkultlral akd Industrial School, Industry: 

Parole department supervised by Asaiatant Superintendent Maurice J. Carr. 
Inmates are paroled by managers. Charles E. Ewing has charge of the plac- 
ing out and supervision of all Protestant boys. Don C. Manning has charge 
of tlie placing out and supervision of all Catholic boys. 

PiT»t Parole Dintrict: Theo. Coe, Field Officer, 80 Howard Street, Albany, 
X. Y., has supervision of the paroled boys in the following counties: Albany, 
Bronx, Clinton, Columbia, Dutchess, 'Essex, Fulton, Genesee, Greene. Ham- 
ilton Kings. Montgomery, Nassau. New York, Orange, Putnam, Queenn, 
Sensselaer, Richmond, Rockland, Saratoga, Schenectady, Schoharie, Suffolk, 
Sullivan, Ulster, Warren, Washington, Westchester. 

8ec(md Parole District : Edwin Robinson, Field Oflicer,.'J2I Garfield Avenue, 
Syracuse, N. Y., has supervision of the paroled boys in the following counties; 
Broome, Chemung, Chenango, Cortland, Delau-are, Franklin, Herkimer, Jeffer- 
son, Lewis, Madison, Oneida, Onondaga, Oswego, Otsego, St. Ijawrence, Schuy- 
ler, Tioga, Tompkins. 

Third Parole IJigtrict: -Agents Manning and Ewing, as field officers, have 
supervision of the paroled boys in the following counties: Cayuga, Living- 
ston, Monroe, Ontario, Seneca, Steuben, Wayne, Yates. 

Fourth. Parole District: Peter B. Cook, Field Officer. 121 Franklin street, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has siipervision of tlie paroled boys in the following counties: 
Allegany, Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, Erie, Genesee, Niagara, Orleans, 
Wyoming. 

Horse op Ebfuoe. a Reformatory pon Bots, Randall's Island, New York 

Inmates are paroled by managers. Parole oHicers: Frederick C. Helbing, 
William C, O^Keefe, Oenrge H. Cochran, Norman E. Dall, Anthony Oiblin, 
Harry Sliarpe, R. \V. Warnken. Address, Box 15, Station L, New York city. 

State Trainino School for Girls, Hudson; 

PUPILS ARE PAROUBD BY MANAGERS 
Parole agents, Ida M. Akera, Lucia B. Swartout, and Mary G. Mooaman, 
Hudson. Marshal, Sarah R. Henry, Hudson. 

INSTITUTIONS FOR ADUf.TS 
Auburn P*ison and Women's Peison, Auburn: 

Inmates are paroled by State Board of Parole.' Parole officer: J. B. 
Durnin; territory, the State. 

Clinton Pcison, Dannemora; 

Inoiates are paroled by State Board of Parole." Parole officer: Sheridan 
TutTs, Albany, N. Y.; territory, the State. 

SiNO SiNO Prison, Ossining: 

Inmates are paroled by State Board of Parole,* Parole officer; Daniel J. 
Ryan ; territory, the State. 

Great Meadow Prison. Comstock: 

Inmates paroled by the State Board of Parole." Parole officer: (Vacancy) ; 
territory, the State. 



• See section S, State Departments. 
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Statk Hktokmatobv roil J1k«, ICliiiiin: 

Inniatps are paroled by iMiartl ()f manaitcrs of leforiiiatiiry : J'arole ollicers: 
tliicf piirole oliicciv Aaron Ij. Biiclil, 13fi Kimt fifteenth stieet, New YoiTi 
irity; assistant parole oHiferH, A. (J. Benedk-t, .lames V. Heaney. Paul T. 
Crawfonl, Timothy F. Murpliv, 135 Kast Fifteenth street, Xew Yor5 city; 
Martin McDonoual'. ll>5 ywan xtreet, Biiflnlo. N. 1, 

House of REnniE fob Women, Albion; 

Inmates are paroled by board of managers. Parole officer: Nettie M, 
I-eiinard, Albion; territciry, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth judicial 
districts. 

riEFOriiATOBY FOR WoMEN, Bedford Hills: 

Inmates are paroled by board of managers. Parole offiecr: Louise V. 
Engel, Bedford Hills; territory, first, second, third, and ninth judicial dis- 

Parolb Commission of the I'ity ok New York, Mimieipal Building: 

Psroles inmates of New York City Reformatnry for >iisaemeanant8, Peni- 
tentiary, and Workhouses : Bertram deX. Cruger chairman ; Michael 
Fogarty; Ely Neumann; Thomas R. Minnick, secretary; .lames J. Flynn. 
chief parole officer. 

SECTION 5 

CERTAIN STATE DEPARTMENTS 
State Board of Chabities: 

I'rcEJdent, William B. Stewart: Secretary, Charles H, Johnson, 25 South 
Pe.irl street, Albany. Inspects all Btat«, county, and municipal institutions 
of a. charitable or eleemosynary character; the State trailing schools; re- 
formatories for children; and reformatories for women. 

State Civil Sebvkb Commission ; 

PreBident, .I<ihn C. Clark ; Secretary. John C. Birdseye, The Capitol, 
.\lbany; Cliief Examiner, John Steven. Conducts civil service examinations 
for positions in the classified civil service nf the state and counties; su]ier- 
vises and approves the actions of municipal civil service commissions. 

Staw Depabtment of Education: 

(. >mmiHS[orer nf Education Frank P. firavcB, Education Buildinn, Allmny; 
( liief of Division of tompu'sori Education, James D. Sullivan, 

STATt Department of Health 

Commissioner I^r Hermann M. Biggs, The Capitol. Albany, 
'-T^TP Hospital Commission 

(.hairman C Flovd Haiiland, 
Capitol Albany "supervises inntiti 

Superintfhdent of ."^tate Prisons ; 

Claries t Rattigan, The Capitol, Albany. Has general supervision of the 
mti]ageiiient and discipline of State prisons and the folate Farm for Women; 
maintai is a. Inireau of [lertillon and finger-print records of prisoners in State 
prisons 

State Board of Pabole: 

.Meiiibeis. the Superintendent of Prisons, The Capitol, Albany; Oeorge W. 
Benham. Auburn ; and Elmer F,. Larkin, M. D,. Plaltsbiirgh. Acts on applica- 
tions of prisoners in State prisons for release en parole; examines and 
reports to the Oovernor, with recommendations, concerning applications for 
pardon referred to it by the Governor. 
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State Commiksiun ok Pribiiss: 

Preaident, John S. KenDe<ly; }<fi-rctniy, 
Albany. Jn8]>ec't» hiiiI cxerciwi's }>encrRl « 
torirs. penitentiaries, jailn, worklioiiMe», e 
for Women, tn wiiich pane artnlts charfjcd 
eommitled; also inspects poliee stations nn 

State Probation Commibsion: 

President. Edmond J. Bntler; Roeretary. Frederiek A. Moran, 132 State 
street, Albany. 

SECTION 6 
LITERATURE PUBLISHED BY THE STATE PROBATION COMMISSION 

(Arranged in chronolngieal order.) 
REPORTS 

Report of the Rneeial Probation Commission. 1805-1906. 

First Annual Report of the State Probation Commission for the six 
months ending Dei'e:iil)er 31, 1007 (217 pages, 190S). 

Second Annual Report of the State Probation Commisaion for .190S (lafl 
pa<!ei5. 1009). 

Third Annual Report of the State Probation Commis^^ion for 1909 <21ll 
pagea. 1910). 

Fourth Annual Report of the State Probation Commisaion for 1910 {270 
pages. 1911). 

Fifth .Annual Report of the State Probation Co'mmiasion for 1911 (AM 
pagea, 1912). 

Sixth Annual Report of the State Probation Commission for 1912 (3&4 
pages, 1013). 

Seventh Annual Report of the State Probation fonuitiseion for 1913 (425 
pages. 1914). 

Eighth Annual Report of the State Probation Commission for 1014 (505 
pages, 1015). Out of print. 

Ninth Annual Rei)Ort of the State Probation Commisaion for 1915 (537 
pages. 1916). Out of print. 

Tenth Annual Report oi the State Probation Lommiasion for 1916 (452 
pages, 1917). Out of print. 

Eleventh Annual Report of the State Probation Commisaion for 1917 (fill 
pages. 1918). Out of print. 

Twelfth Annual Report of the State Probation Commission for 1918 {3«8 
pages, 1019). Out of print. 

Thirteenth Anmial Report of the State Probation Commission for 1919 
(651 pages. 1020). Out of print. 

Fourteenth Annual Report of tite Stnte iProbation Commisaion. 1920 (138 
pages, 1921.) 

MINUTES 
Minutes of meetings, State Probation Comniiasion, 101.1-1914 (103 pages. 
bound). 

Minutes of meetings, 1914-1915 (127 pages, bound). 
Minnies of meetings, 1916-1917 (206 pages, bound). 
Minutes of meetings. 1818-1919 (198 pages, bound). 



MANUALS 



Manual for Probation OffieerB i 
Manual for Probation Offiiera 
(343 pages, 1913). 
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PAMPHLETS, l.KAKLKTH AND ADDRI-ISSKS 

A Study of Prolmtio 
Annual Report ). 

Retommendations for a Cliief Probation Officer in the Juvenile Court of 
Rochester (10 pages, 1608. R^rinted in Second Annual Report). 

Oat of print. 

Catechism of Probation, by Dr. Charles F. JlcKenna (8 pa^s. Adopted 
as a publication b; the Commission in ID03). Out of print. 

Forma for Juvenile and Adult Probation, «it!i SuggestionB as to Their Use 
(27 pages, 1908). f!uperaeded. 

Illustrative Cases of Probation. Taken from the Annual Report of the 
State Probation Commission for IflOS (4 pages. 1909). Out of print. 

How a. Juvenile Court and Probation Rsve Children (4 page<:, 1900). 

A Half Dosen Reasona Why Your Community Needs Probation Officers 
and a Juvenile Court (2 pages, 1909). 

Advantages of Probation (10 pages, 190S; revised, 1920). 

County Probation Officers [12 pages, IBO&i latest revised edition 1920). 

Probation or Jail (4 pages, 1Q09; latest revised edition, 1920). 

What Probation Does; tne Story of John (4 pages, 1920). 

The Prosecution of Parents for the Delinniienciea of Their Children. 
Address by Frank E. Wade at the Thirty-sixth National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, Buffalo, 1909 (12 pages, 19091. Oat of print. 

Probation. Address by Edwin Mulready at the Third State Conference of 
Probation Officers. Abany, 1909 (8 pages, 1910). Out of print. 

The Possible Coordination of the Correctional Institutions of the State of 
Sew York. Address by Dr. O. F. Lewis at the Tenth New .York State Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, Allmny, 1909 (17 pages 1909). 

Out of print. 

Proceedings of the First Conference of City Magistrates, Albany, 1909 
(75 pages, IftlO; reprinted in Third Annual Report). 

Recommendations of the State Probation Commission to the Judges nt 
the Court of General Sessions of New Vork County (10 pages, 1910; 
reprinted in Fourth Annual Report. Out of print. 

Recommendations of the State Probation Commission conserning a Juvenih 
Detention Home and a Woman Probation Officer in Syracuse (11 pages, 1911 ; 
reprinted in Fifth Annual Report). Out of Print. 

Civil Service Examinations tor Probation Officers. Address by Arthur W. 
Towne at the Third Conference of the Kational Probation Association, 
Boston, 1911 (16 pages, 1911). Out of print. 

The Treatment of Delinquents Before and After the Institution. Address 
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